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I’vz ben very lonesome lately. Jefferson’s 
gone off to attend lecters, and I sha’n’t see no- 
thin’ of him in several months; but one thing 
comforts me: when he comes back, I guess it’ll 
be for good. He’s about made up his mind to 
settle down here, and everybody thinks he ’ll 
do well here a-doctorin’. There ain’t but one 
person that’s advised him to leave Scrabble 
Hill, and that’s Samson Savage. He met Jeff 
one day when he was home last, and he says 
to him, in his patronizin’ way, ‘* Well, young 
man, they say you've nearly finished your 
studies. Where do you calcilate to locate?” 

**I’ve about concluded to stick out a shingle 
here,’’ says Jeff. 

‘* What!” says Mr. Savage, says he, “you 
surprise me! Why, you’d be a born fool to 
do that—a born fool, talke my word for it !’’ 

“Why?” says Jeff. “Don’t you think I'll 
succeed here ?”’ 

‘*As to that matter,” says Mr. Savage, “I 
*spose you'll do well enough here in p’int of 
practice, but you'll always be called Jeff to 
your dyin’ day, if you stay here.’’ 

‘*That is ruther aggravatin’,’’ says Jeff, “but 
I guess I must grin and bear it, and depend on 
posterity to do me justice.” 

‘*Hang posterity!” says Mr. Savage; ‘‘now’s 
the present time.”’ 

I’m very glad Jeff don’t take a notion to go 
clear off to Californy, or some other place away 
out of the land of the livin’; ’twould nigh 
about kill me if he should. The fact is, he’d 
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ruther be with his father and mother than any- 
where else, and he’s a genniwine comfort to 
us. Most folks think he’ll get a good run ot 
practice here after a spell. Dr. Pratt’s gittin’ 
old, and Dr. Tinkom ain’t much anyhow; so 
Jeff stands a good chance to git along. I’m 
sorry for one thing; the Fusticks are put out 
with him. He’s got a way of blurtin’ out, you 
know, a good deal like his father; he don’t 
mean nothin’ bP it, but he made the Fusticks 
mad. I hope he’ll do his best to mend the 
matter when he comes back, for I can’t bear 
that anybody should feel hard towards my son ; 
I’d ruther they’d be mad at me. "Twas alittle 
while before Ann Eliza was married—the last 
time Jeff was home. What! didn’t you know 
Ann Eliza’d popped off? Well, she has; she’s 
married a missionary, and gone away off to 
convart the heathen in the Island of Mufile- 
tegawny. I don’t know as that’s exactly the 
name, but it’s as nigh as I can come to it, any- 
how. Ain’t it sing’lar that such a highty-tighty, 
flirtin’ thing should ketch a missionary? She 
ain’t much like Mr. Parsons’s wife; she ’twas 
Urainy Slammerkin, old Slammerkin’s daugh- 
ter. I know’d her; she was raised in Wiggle- 
town, where I was brought up. She was quite 
a religious, sober-minded young woman. Mar- 
ried Reuben Parsons, from Tuckertown, a good 
sort of acritter, but ruther softy. They went 
on a mission to the—the what-do-ye-call-’ems. 
I never can remember names. Their letters 
used to be published in the Gospel Trumpet. 
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’Twas an awful hot country where they went, 
and the people was dreadful savages—didn’t 
wear no clothin’, Some of ’em went to Mr. 
Parsons’s meetin’s, though they couldn’t under- 
stand a word he said. Well, the Wiggletown 
and Tuckertown ladies read the accounts in the 
Gospad Trumpet, and they was wonderfully scan- 
dalized to think the poor critters hadn’t nothin’ 
to wear to meetin’; so they clubbed together, 
and made up a great box of clothin’, and sent 
over to ’em all sorts of things, ever so many 
frocks, and petticoats, and hoods, and panta- 
loons, and so forth. The Parsonses distributed 
’em, and made the savages understand they 
was to wear ’em to meetin’. So the next time 
Mr. Parsons preached, in come the barbarians 
rigged out in high snuff. The men was swel- 
terin’ under the hoods, with the sweat al! 
streamin’ down their faces, and the wimmin 
had the pantaloons round their necks, as if 
they’d been long shawls. The frocks and petti- 
coats they fetcht along, and spread ’em out to 
sit on. 

After the Parsonses had been there about 
ten years, I saw a notice in the Gospel Trumpet 
—I’d left Wiggletown then—sayin’ that ‘‘ the 
Reverend Reuben Parsons and his wife, our 
devoted missionaries to the—the thingumbobs 
(I wish I could ever remember names), had 
left their field of labor, and returned to this 
country, for the purpose of bringin’ over their 
eight children, to leave ’em here. It was their 
intention to dispose of the children here and 
there, and then return to theirinterestin’ por- 
tion of the Lord’s vineyard.”’ I thought there 
must be some mistake about it. ‘‘It can’t be 
possible,’’ says I, ‘‘that any mother would be 
willin’ to give up her children in that way. 
I’d as soon tear out my eyes as do it.”” Well, 
I happened to meet Mr. Parsons and his wife 
when they was in this country. I was over to 
Wiggletown a visitin’, and they came there to 
see their friends and bring a couple of their 
daughters to give away. Miss Major Coon took 
one—she hadn’t no children—and Parson Pot- 
ter’s wife took t’other; she had nine of her 
own already. I says to Miss Parsons, ‘‘ Urainy,’’ 
says I, “’taint true, is it, that you’re a gwine 
to leave your children scattered ’round, and go 
back to heathen lands ?”’ 


** Certingly,’’ says she. 

‘* Well, I’ll give it up, now,” says I; ‘I 
thought it must be a mistake. Why, what’s 
your object in leavin’ your children, if you 
must go back yourself?” 

‘*Oh,”’ says she, ‘‘I want to devote the hull 
of my time and energies to the heathen.” 
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** Well,” says I, ‘‘I should think if you did 
your duty by them eight children, you couldn’t 
’a had much time to attend to the savages. 
See! you’ve ben there ten years; you must 
’a got ’em to a pretty high state of civilization 
by this time, for I remember hearin’, when 
you’d ben there only six months, that the 
wimmin had larnt what their ‘rights’ was, and 
put on the pantaloons.”’ 

Miss Parsons looked at me with the greatest 
astonishment, and says she, ‘‘ You don’t seem 
to understand the subject, Miss Magwire.”’ 

**T guess I don’t,”’ says I, ‘‘ for I confess it’s 
an onaccountable mystery to me how you can 
be willin’ to give up your own children so.”’ 

**T never regarded ’em as my own,”’ says 
she ; ‘‘I look upon ’em as only lent to me by 
the Lord.”’ 

‘*So much the worse, then,’”’ says I. ‘If 
they belong to the Lord, and He’s only lent 
’em to you, of course you’d ought to be all the 
more careful of ’em, so’s to be able to give a 
good account of your stewardship.” 

**But you know,” says she, ‘‘ Scripter com- 
mands us to leave all and foller the Lord.” 

‘* Well,” says I, ‘‘I never s’posed that meant 
we was to give away our children and gc off to 
heathen lands, though I don’t pretend to be 
much of a hand at interpretin’ Scripter.” 

‘*But you know,”’ says she, ‘‘the great work 
of convertin’ a world lyin’ in wickedness has 
got to be done. The Apostles was commanded 
to go preach the Gospel to every cretur.”’ 

**T know it,’ says I, ‘‘ but the wimmin wa’n’t 
commanded to go. We don’t read that the 
Apostles took wives along. And them seventy 
that was sent out—s’posen they ’d all had wives 
with ’em, how much good do you think they’d 
’a done? And after a few years, what if they’d 
’a sent home eight times seventy children— 
grantin’ they ’d each had your number—for the 
church to take care of? I guess they ’d’a had 
to found an orphan asylum to put ’em in.” 

**Well,”’ says she, ‘‘I can truly say that I’m 
perfectly willin’ and resigned to part with every 
one of my children, trustin’ that the Lord will 
take care of ’em.”’ 

‘It’s time enongh to exercise resignation 
when the Lord calls for ’em,’’ says I; ‘‘ but as 
long as He spares ’em to you, it seems to me 
you ’d ought to consider it your greatest duty 
and privilege to stay with ’em, and do for ’em 
as nobody but a mother can.”’ 

“IT see,”? says she, “you don’t understand 
the subject at all, Miss Magwire.”’ 

**T guess I don’t," says I. 

Whether M‘ss Parsons was mistaken or not, 
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I know she meant to do right, for she was a good 
woman, a good, pious woman, enough better 
than I be, though I wouldn’t ’a done as she 
did for all the world. 

But I was gwine to tell about Deacon Fus- 
tick’s daughter gittin’ married. I was surprised, 
and, I must say, amused, at the performances. 
Her mother’s a dreadful manuverin’ woman, you 
know, always figurin’ round to get beaux for her 
daughters, in an awful hurry to get ’em married 
off. Sing’lar, ain’t it, that any mother can feel 
so? Why, when Nancy was married and left 
me, it eny most broke my heart, though she 
was only an adopted child. I didn’t want to 
oppose it, you know, for she got a very likely 
young man. But Miss Fustick don’t seem to 
care much who nor what her girls get, if she 
can only marry ’em off. Amanda wa’n’t but 
sixteen when she was married; her mother 
made the match entirely, and the man’s a 
miserable stick. There’s no tellin’ the trials 
poor Amanda’s underwent since she took him. 
But it didn’t seem to be no warnin’ to Miss 
Fustick at all. She went on manuverin’ and 
flourishin’ round, pokin’ her girls forrard into 
the face and eyes of all the young men, till she 
succeeded in gettin’ rid of ’em all but Ann Eliza, 
and she done her best for her too; but somehow 
she didn’t seem to take. She’s ruther a pretty- 
lookin’ girl, but she was so lazy, and so fond of 
dress, and so etarnally in the streets, laughin’, 
and hollerin’, and bawlin’ at everybody she 
met, and doin’ everything she could to attract 
attention, that she overshot the mark. Nobody 
didn’t seem to take a fancy to her; the young 
men seemed willin’ enough to beau her round, 
but they didn’t want her for a wife. At length, 
her mother begun to git discouraged about 
her; so last fall she packed her off to spend 
the winter in Gambletown, where they ’ve got 
some rich elbow cousins. The theological simi- 
nary ’s located there, you know, and I s’pose 
she thought ’twould be a good place to try her 
luck. 

She called to our house one day in the win- 
ter, and told me she’d had such a gratifyin’ 
letter from Ann Eliza, she wished she’d a 
thought to fetch it along with her and read it 
to me. Ann Eliza had become so very much 
interested in the cause of foreign missions, and 
felt to regret that she hadn’t hitherto entered 
more fully into her ma’s views and feelin’s on 
that subject. ‘‘ You know,” says Miss Fustick, 
‘that’s a cause that lies very near my heart.’’ 

I was surprised enough to hear it of Ann 
Eliza; but I knowd there was something behind 
the curt’in, and waited patiently to see what 





’twas. The next time I saw Miss Fustick she 
told me that Ann Eliza had got so exercised in 
view of the dreadful condition of the heathen, 
especially the Muffletegawny’s, that she ’d made 
up her mind to goon a mission to’em if pa and 
ma was willin’. 
privilege to have her go,’’ says Miss Fustick. 
Well, I was surprisder than ever, and couldn't 
help tellin’ her so; but she didn’t seem to con- 
sider it anything strange at all. And it never 
once entered her head to think but what Ann 
Eliza was a very suitable person for such an 
undertakin’. 

** Law me!’’ says I, “if she’s in such distress 
to go on a mission, send her up here to Pudden- 
bag Lane; ’taint far off, and she couldn’t desire 
to see a more heathenish set than the folks that 
live there; ’twould be a first-rate field of labor.”’ 
Miss Fustick gin me one of her looks, and 
walked off without sayin’ another word. 

A few weeks after that, Ann Eliza got home, 
and then the mystery was allexplained. She’d 
got a beau! a Mr. Simpson, a missionary to the 
Muffletegawny’s (I guess that’s the name). 
He ’d lost his wife about six months before, 
and come back to get another, and fetch his six 
children over to make this country a present of 
’em. He was edicated at the Gambletown 
Seminary. So he went there to look round, 
got acquainted with Ann Eliza. She was wor 
derfully interested in his accounts of Muffle- 
tegawny, and he was wonderfully interested in 
her. In short, they got engaged about a week 
after they first saw each other. He was to sail 
in a few weeks, and Ann Eliza came home to 
make preparations for leavin’. 

I declare I couldn’t help laughin’ to see how 
hard she tried to look dignified and solemn. I 
called to see her a few days after she got home. 


“Of course we esteem it a 


Jeff went with me; he and she was old cronies ; 
they ’d had many a frolic together. 
wonderful stately to us, had her face drawd 
down about half a yard long. 

**So Ann Eliza,” says Jeff, ‘it seems you ’re 
O P H for Muffletegawny !” 

**Yes,”’ says she, with a doleful kind of a 
look, ‘‘1’m about to enlist in the cause of mis- 
sions. Oh, Jefferson! how rejoiced I should be 
if you’d become a missionary !”’ 

** Should!” says Jeff, says he, ‘‘do you think 
I could cut out Mr. Simpson ?”” 

Ann Eliza skrewed the corners of her mouth 
and tried to look dignifider than ever, but she 
had hard work to make it out. 

**T ’ve a notion to try,’’ says Jeff, cockin’ up 
his eye. ‘‘ You hold on a spell and give me a 
chance.”’ 


She was 
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Ann Eliza snickered out, and says she, ‘‘ Git 
along, Jeff Magwire! you make me laugh in 
spite of myself.”’ 

The next day Deacon Peabody’s wife come to 
our house and told me that the congregation 
was gwine to make up a box of clothin’ for 
Ann Eliza, and said she s’posed I ’d esteem it a 
privilege to contribbit my share towards it. 
Well, I didn’t view it as any great privilege to 
be sure, but I thought I ’d ought to give some- 
thin’, so I said I’d send a piece of bleached 
muslin. Miss Peabody said that Ann Eliza had 
received a good many presents, articles for 
housekeepin’ and so forth, from her friends in 
Gambletown, and she hoped there ’d be enough 
contribbited in Scrabble Hill to make up her 
outfit. She said that the ladies that wished to 
avail themselves of the privilege of assistin’ in 
this great object would meet at Deacon Fus- 
tick’s the next Friday afternoon and sew for 
Ann Eliza; of course J wouldn’t miss of comin’, 
and I might fetch my contribution along. I 
told her I’d come if I could. And she went 
home. 

I’d gin up attendin’ the sewin’ society since 
Parson Tuttle was sent off, for I1’d made up my 
mind there was more hurt than good come of 
‘em. I held a meetin’ at home, alone by my- 
self, went into a committee of the hull, and past 
a unanimous resolution of disgust at sewin’ so- 
cieties in gineral, and the Scrabble Hill sewin’ 
society in partic’lar, and detarmined never to 
attend it agin. 

But after Miss Peabody went away I thought 
it over, and concluded to go, for ’twa’n’t a reg’- 
lar meetin’ of the society, and, to tell the truth, 
I had some curiosity to see what would be done. 
So when Friday came, I takes my piece of mus- 
lin and starts off for Deacon Fustick’s. I told 
Mr. Magwire to come after me in the evenin’, 
but he said he ’d be hanged if he would; so 
Jeff axed if he mightn’t come. ‘* You may if 
you 'll promise to behave,” says I. ‘* Of course 
I'll do that,’’ says he. 

When I got there, I found quite a number of 
ladies collected, old and young. The old ones 
was knittin’ stockin’s for Mr. Simpson, and 
the young ones was makin’ all sorts of things 
for Ann Eliza—capes, collars, cuffs, and what 
not. The Skinners was workin’ a pair of foot- 
stools with woosted. Liddy Ann Buill was 
makin’ a fancy headdress. Polly Mariar Still- 
man was embrawderin’ a mornin’ cap. Jo Gip- 
son’s wife and Miss Brewster was sewin’ lace 
on to a number of pocket-han’kerchers. Anna 
Mariar Lippincott was workin’ a pair of slippers 
for Mr. Simpson. Gloriann Billins was makin’ 





him a green velvet smokin’-cap, figurin’ it all 
over with gilt cord. And Ann Eliza herself was 
workin’ him a pair of fancy suspenders. The 
Peabody girls was makin’ a blue muslin sack. 
Miss Samson Savage was there, too, pickin’ her 
teeth, and exercisin’ a gineral supervision over 
the rest, orderin’ this one and commandin’ 
that; as for sewin’, she said they needn’t ex- 
pect her to do any, for she ’d eat such a hearty 
dinner she couldn’t. Miss Fustick and Miss 
Peabody had gone over to Harristown to buy 
Ann Eliza’s carpets, and engage a dressmaker 
to come over and make her new dresses. She’d 
got three very nice silk ones, and a number 
more, and there wa’n’t no dressmaker in Scrab- 
ble Hill that was fashionable enough to rig out 
a missionary’s lady. 

For a spell after I got there, I sot and looked 
with all the eyes I had. I didn’t know what to 
make on’t. Thinks me this ain’t much such 
an outfit as Miss Parsons had. How the times 
is altered! I guess they mean to astonish the 
natives. After a spell, Miss Samson Savage 
spoke up, and says she— 

‘Well, Miss Magwire, do you want some 
work, or do you calculate to set and hold your 
hands all the afternoon ?” 

‘* No,” says I, *‘I want to help if there ’s any- 
thing I can do, but I aint no hand at fancy 
work. I fetcht along some muslin I thought 
would do for shirts and such; if there was some 
things cut out of that, I could sew on ’em.”’ 

So I went into the hall and brought it in. 
Ann Eliza got up and examined it, and said 
*twas altogether too coarse for such purposes, 
but she guessed ’twould do for very common 
kitchen-chamber sheets. If I was a mind to, I 
might tear off some and make’em. I was kind 
of hurt, for I’d took pains to pick out what I 
thought was a nice fine piece. But I didn’t say 
nothing. I tore off the sheets and went to work 
at ’em; Margaret Pettibone took hold and 
helped me. She kept a-treadin’ on my toe all 
the afternoon. Mag’s pretty keen; there’s a 
good deal of the “‘white horse’? in her; she’s 
a good-hearted girl, too. 

Bymeby Miss Fustick and Miss Peabody got 
back. They was in high spirits, for they’d 
made some first-rate bargains in carpets and 
hearth-rugs. The marchant had throw’d off 
considerable when they told him the things was 
to go on a mission. ‘I says to him,’’ says 
Miss Fustick, ‘‘that no doubt, under the cir- 
cumstances, he’d esteem it a privilege to let us 
have ’em as low as possible. He said, ‘Cer- 
tingly,’ and I think we got ’em very reasonable 
indeed.’’ 
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In the evenin’ there was several young men 
come in. And the new minister, Parson Pul- 
sifer, he was there too. He’s a single man; 
ben here since about the middle of winter. 
Cappen Smalley, and a few more of the richest 
men in the congregation, after they ’d got rid of 
Parson Tuttle, detarmined they ’d have a singlo 
man; they come cheaper than married ones, 
you know. Of course all the wimmin that had 
daughters to peddle off, and all others that was 
willin’ to dispose of themselves, fell in with the 
plan, and so they gin Mr. Pulsifer a call. He 
was preachin’ in Punkin’ Hook on trial at the 
time, and accepted the call. He’s wonderful 
popilar with ’em all, more so thau any minister 
they ’ve had before. He’s quite a young man, 
and very good lookin’. He was brought up a 
few miles out of Boston, I forget the name of 
the place. They think he’s terrible eloquent 
here, especially the young folks. But, for my 
part, I don’t consider him nigh so deep a man 
as Parson Scrantum was; and in p’int of plain, 
practical sarmonizin’ he doesn’t come up to 
Parson Tuttle by a good deal. I try to make 
the best of him, though. I always try to like 
my minister, for I do hate to hear folks, espe- 
cially wimmin, forever findin’ fault with their 
minister, complainin’ about his style and man- 
ner, or his want of this, and too much of 
that, saying they aint edified, and all that sort 
of stuff. I don’t often see a minister that I 
can’t larn something from, if I’m a mind to be 
teachable and take home to myself what they 
say. But, somehow, Mr. Pulsifer puzzles me. 
I listen jest as close as ever I can; I give my 
hull attention to him when he’s preachin’, 
but I can’t make head nor tail on’t. His lan- 
guage is so kind of double-and-twisted, that I 
ean’t for the life of me make out what he’s 
drivin’ at. He might as well preach in Dutch 
for all the good it does me. Once in a while he 
has a sentence that sounds some like other 
folks, and I begin to feel encouraged, and hope 
he ’s a comin’ down to the level of my compre- 
hension. But the next minute he’s away in 
the hyasticks ag’in,.stringin’ it off about the 
‘* creat All-soul of creaticn’’ and so on, and I 
give it upin despair. But I never say nothing 
about it, for I won’t talk about my minister, 
nor discuss his qualities with nobody; ’taint 
right. It’s amusin’ to hear the remarks made 
about him by the young folks, especially the 
‘What a delightful preacher!’’ says 
one. ‘‘Did you ever hear such a sermon ?’’ 
says another. ‘‘How animated!’’ says an- 
other. ‘*I never could go to sleep under his 
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preachin’.’? The Skinners come up aside of 
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girls. 








Jeff and me one Sunday as we was gwine home 
from meetin. ‘‘ Don’t you think Mr. Pulsifer 
treated the subject in a very original manner?” 
says Almira. 
“*Very !”’ says Jeff, ‘‘ entirely original 
I hunched him, for I saw he was gwine to 





say somethin’ he hadn’t ought to. 

“*Don’t you think him very sublime ?” says 
Sophrony. 

**Well,’’ says Jeff, ‘‘it’s a great deal to call 
aman sublime, but I think we may safely say 
our minister ain’t but a step from it; for you 
know Burke says—”’ 

I gin him another hunch, and so he stopt 
short; for I’d heard him quote that remark 
before. Jeff’s quite inclined to make fun of 
Parson Pulsifer, but I never encourage him. 
When we got home, I told him never to say 
nothin’ disparagin’ of his minister, and he pro- 
mised he wouldn’t. 

Mr. Pulsifer writes poetry, too, and the girls 
go into fits over it. To my mind, it’s dreadful 
sing’lar poetry. I never saw nothin’ to beat it. 
Full of wrong-end-foremost words, and goes 
hitchity-hitch along. Sounds to me like sawin’ 
through a board full of rusty nails. Jeff says 
the minister’s got a high-dutch muse, but I 
tell him to hold his tongue. You’d laugh, 
though, to see what a time there is a-settin’ 
caps at him. The young girls have all got to 
be wonderful stiddy, go-to-meetin’ characters 
since he came. They wouldn’t miss the Wens- 
day evenin’ lecter for nothin’. The Skinners 
think Polly Mariar Stillman acts like a fool 
over Mr. Pulsifer; and Polly Mariar thinks the 
Skinners are desperit pious all of a sudden. 
Charity Grimes thinks Liddy Ann Buill’s con- 
duct is ridicilous for a person of her age; and 
Liddy Ann thinks Charity Grimes had better 
get a wig, if she wants to ketch Mr. Pulsifer. 
And so they have it, back and forth, all over 
town. I van’t help bein’ amused, and Jeff has 
lots of fun out on’t. 

But I was tellin’ about the meetin’ at Deacon 
Fustick’s. Well, in the evenin’ Miss Samson 
Savage said she wanted to see the rest of the pre- 
sents that Ann Eliza’d received; so Miss Fustick 
brought ’em out, and spread ’em on the table. 
Grammany ! it a’most dazzled my eyes to look 
at ’em. There was a dozen silver forks, pre- 
sented by a rich lady in Gambletown ; a splen- 
did tea-pot from another; a lot of napkin-rings 
from some young ladies in that village—Miss 
Fustick said that the Gambletown folks was 
deeply interested in the cause of missions; then 
there was a couple of elegant butter-knives from 
Miss Samson Savage—she launches out once in 
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a while, and does somethin’ grand—and quite 
a number of articles for the table that I don’t 
know the names nor the use of; and there was 
no end to the capes, and collars, and neck-rib- 
bins, and flummydiddles of all sorts that had 
been gin her. 

While we was a-lookin’ at the things, Jeff 
come in. He jest glanced at ’em, and then sot 
down by the stove and went to talkin’ with 
Deacon Fustick. I felt relieved, for I was 
afraid he’d be makin’ some of his speeches. 
There was a number more young men come 
in, and after a spell Mr. Pulsifer arriv. When 
he made his appearance, we all sot down, and 
there was a gineral time of puckerin’ and prim- 
min’ among the girls. Almira Skinner draw’d 
her chair up to the table, and went to readin’ 
in a Bible that laid there, as if there wa’n’t 
nobody in the room but herself. The conversa- 
tion turned on to the subject of missions before 
long, and Miss Fustick said she hoped Ann 
Eliza ’d have grace to sustain her in her great 
undertakin’. 

**T hope so too, ma,”? says Ann Eliza. She 
sot twirlin’ a napkin-ring on her fingers. 

The deacon remarked that ‘’twas a great 
thing to give up all for the sake of carryin’ the 
Gospel to heathen lands—a very great thing.”’ 

“Tt is, indeed,” says Ann Eliza, glancin’ at 
the butter-knives. 

Parson Pulsifer said something about “heart 
devotion and world-wide influence,’’ and then 
Charity Grimes begun to talk away about the 
duties and responsibilities of a minister’s wife, 
both at home and in foreign lands; she’s got 
along tongue. Miss Samson Savage winked at 
the Stillmans, and the Stillmans winked back 
agin. Liddy Ann Buill was settin’ beside me, 
and says she, ‘‘ Did you ever! that’s to let Mr. 
Pulsifer know how well she understands a minis- 
ter’s wife’s duty.” 

Polly Mariar Stillman said she intended to 
propose to the ladies, at the next meetin’ of 
the sewin’ society, to pay for the eddication of 
one of the Muffletegawny boys, to be named 
**Jeremiah Pulsifer.’? Mr. Pulsifer bowed, and 
thanked her for the compliment. I couldn’t 
help pityin’ the poor little savage, whoever he 
might be, that had got to have such a name. 

Jeff spoke up, and says he, ‘‘I don’t know 
much about these Muffletegawnys; desperate 
heathen, I s’pose, though, ain’t they, Ann 
Eliza ?”’ 

**O yes,” says she, ‘‘they ’re victims of idol- 
atry.’’ 

‘*Poor benighted barbarians!” says Jeff, with 
a groan, ‘‘ how I pity ’em!”’ 





Miss Fustick was sittin’ t’other side of Liddy 
Ann Buill, and she reached acrost, and hunched 
me, and says she, ‘‘ Has Jefferson experienced 
religion ?”’ 

** Not in partic’lar,’’ says I. 

‘**T didn’t know but he had, from the way he 
spoke,’’ says she. ‘‘ Thought perhaps they ’d 
had a special effort in Coonville, and he ’d ben 
brought in.” 

‘* Hereafter,’’ says Jeff, very solemnly, ‘‘I 
shall take a great interest in the Muffletegaw- 
nys.”’ 

Miss Fustick reached acrost agin, and says 
she, ‘‘ Depend on’t, Miss Magwire, he’s exer- 
cised in his mind, anyhow. I shouldn’t wonder 
if Ann Eliza’s mission had set him a-thinkin’.”’ 

Jeff groaned agin. ‘Poor critters!’’ says 
he; and he lookt at the wall and shook his 
head. You’d ’a thought his hull soul was 
wrapt up in the heathen. The young men 
stared and didn’t say nothin’; Parson Pulsifer 
lookt surprised, and I confess I wondered my- 
self what Jeff was up to. 

‘*It’s a great work, brother Pulsifer,’’ says 
Deacon Fustick, ‘‘a great and glorious work, 
this mission to Muffletegawny, and I feel to 
rejoice that a daughter of mine is about to 
take her life in her hand and go forth to en- 
gage in it.” 

‘*Dear me!’’ says I, “‘I don’t see how you 
can bear the idea of partin’ with her to go so 
far off ; like enough you never’Il see her agin.”’ 

‘*Oh, Miss Magwire,’’ says Deacon Fustick, 
**you hain’t got the right kind of feelin’ about 
it; we ’d ought to rejoice—” 

Miss Fustick interrupted him, and says she: 
‘*For my part, if I had half a dozen daughters 
left, I should esteem it a privilege to have ’em 
all devoted to such a work.”’ 

** Well,” says I, ‘‘I can’t feel so, nor I can’t 
see how anybody can.” 

‘‘Mother,’”’ says Jeff, very seriously, ‘‘ you 
don’t understand it at all; you don’t view it in 
the right light.” 

‘“‘You’re right, Jefferson,’ says Ann Eliza ; 
‘your ma’s views are peculiar; I hope you'll 
convince her of her error.” 

‘‘T shall try,’’ says Jeff, and he gin another 
dreadful groan. 

Miss Fustick poked over to me agin, and says 
she, ‘‘Take my word for’t, Jeff’s under con- 
sarn, and he ’ll come out before long.’ 

‘¢‘Mother,”’ says he, ‘‘ jest consider the awful 
condition of the Muffletegawnys ; think how de- 
plorably ignorant they are. Why, they never 
saw nor heard of napkin-rings, butter-knives, silver 
forks, and so forth! and I don’t s’pose they know 
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a smokin’-cap from a stage-driver’s jockey! 
Now, ain’t it important that they should be 
taught the use of such articles as soon as pos- 
sible, and learn how Christians live? It’s a 
great work, mother, a very great work.” 

For a spell after Jeff had freed his mind, 
there wa’n’t a word said by nobody. Deacon 
Fustick ham’d and haw’d, Miss Fustick lookt 
perfectly stumpt, and Ann Eliza didn’t seem to 
know what to make on’t. Bymeby, Margaret 
Pettibone whispered to me, and says she, “I 
guess Jeff’s come out ruther sooner than Miss 
Fustick expected.” 

After a spell, Deacon Fustick requested Mr. 
Pulsifer to ‘‘address the throne of grace.’’ 
Somehow I don’t like to hear that; it sounds 
too much like sayin’ ‘‘ make an oration to the 
Lord!’” When the prayer was ended, we all 
went home. 

After Jeff and I got out of hearin’, I scolded 
him soundly. ‘“‘ Jeff,’’ said I, ‘I’m ashamed 
of you. How could you sarve me such a trick, 
after promisin’ not to cut up ?”’ 

‘*O no, mother dear,’’ says he, ‘‘ you ’re mis- 
taken; I didn’t promise so. I said 1’d behave, 
and didn’t I?” 

Ann Eliza was married a few weeks after. 
They had quite a weddin’. Husband and I 
was invited, but Jeff wasn’t; and, on the hull, 
I was glad on’t, for if he’d’a ben there, like 
enough he ’d ’a let out another link. Husband 
went with me; he was cur’us to see Mr. Simp- 
son, and so was I. He was quite a spruce, 
good-lookin’, youngerly man, with big whis- 
kers and gold spectacles. His riggin’ through- 
out was all in the latest fashion. The girls all 
thought his manners was very polished, but 
there was ruther more bow and scrape about 
him than I like; I’m old-fashioned, though. 

Parson Pulsifer married ’em, and I tell you 
he did it in high snuff. After the cake was 
past round there was a great time about a ring 
that they pretended was in it, and the one that 
got it would be married next. Of course ’twas 
all hurraw boys, and giggle and titter for the 
rest of the evenin’. But Ann Eliza sot still on 
the sofy, and lookt as interesting as she eould. 
I didn’t see her stir all the evenin’. A short 
time before we broke up, Miss Fustick went 
round and brought ’em to order, and we had 
several ‘‘addresses to the throne of grace.”’ 
Deacon Fustick led, Deacon Parker and Deacon 
Peabody follered, and Mr. Pulsifer closed. After 
that they sung ‘‘ From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains” for a windin’ up. Then we @id Ann 
Eliza good-by and went home. 

They left the next day. There was quite a 





number of waggin loads of young folks went 
over to Harristown with ’em to see ’em take the 
cars. Jeff went too; he didn’t lay it up not 
being invited to the weddin’. Margaret Petti- 
bone said that when Jeff went up to bid Ann 
Eliza good-by, he gin her a good smack, and 
says he, ‘‘Now, Ann Eliza, if Mr. Simpson 
den’t use you well, let me know, and I'll come 
over.”? Mr. Simpson didn’t know who Jeff was, 
and he stared over his gold specs in perfect 
astonishment. 

Parson Pulsifer writ a piece of poetry on the 
occasion. ‘Twas printed in the Gospel Trumpet 
and copied into the Scrabble Hill Luminary. 1 
saved the paper that had itin. I’ll get it, and 
you may read it; read it out loud, and see if it 
doesn’t kind of make yer jaws ache. 


THOUGHTS ON THE FAR-GOING OF THOSE TWO 
DEVOTED SOULS TO THE MISSION-LAND OF MUF- 
FLETEGAWNY. 


Go! haste, great-hearted pair! 
The big, heaven-sent message bear 
To heathenism’'s wildernesses— 
The night-dark regions where 
Superstition’s demon hisses. 
Over darknesses’ realm forlorn 
Up-raise the gospel horn. 
High! high! and blow! blow! blow! 
A blast, loud, long, earth-sundering, 
Which roaring, rambling, thundering, 
From pole to pole shall go! 
Till the black, sky-high throne, 
Which the dire all-fiend uprears, 
Tumbles down, stone after stone, 
As a huge skeleton bone after bone 
Crumbles to demolition 
In the down depths of perdition, 


And world-wide disappears. ReFIsLuP, 





w2eer- 


Sacrepyess or Tears.—Dr. Jolinson well ob- 
serves: ‘There is a sacredness intears. They 
are not a mark of weakness, but of power. 
They speak more eloquently than ten thousand 
tongues. They are the messengers of over- 
whelming grief, of deep contrition, of unspeak- 
able love. If there were wanting any argument 
to prove that man is not mortal, I would look 
for it in the strong convulsive emotions of the 
breast, when the soul has been deeply agitated, 
when the fountains of feeling are rising, and 
when the tears are gushing forth in crystal 
streams. O speak not harshly to the stricken 
one, weeping in silence! Break not the deep 
solemnity by rude laughter or intrusive foot- 
steps! Despise not woman’s tears, they are what 
make heran angel. Scoff not if the stern heart 
of manhood is sometimes melted to tears. They 
are what help to elevate him above the brute.” 





THE MAN WHO NURSES THE BABY. 


Lrrtte children, lonely little ones, white- 
souled buds of existence, fair dovelets of hea- 
ven’s own empyrean—-happy the man of the 
world who, turning his back on scenes of heart- 
less frivolity and falsely alluring pleasure, seeks 
his dearest enjoyments among them, in their 
purifying association, for ‘‘of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.’”? Would, for the sake of you, 
my dear reader, I were endowed with a pencil 
embodying the delicate grace of Corregio, and 
a palette spread with the magic tints of Titian, 
that I might worthily portray the excellencies 
and virtues of this noblest and most admirable 
of his kind, the man who nurses the baby. 

‘‘Who is he?’? demands a fair damsel, in 
dulcet accents. 

Oh, that must remain a secret, for a modest 
person is the one in question; but a little pa- 
tience, and I will enlighten you as far as the 
bounds of prudence admit of enlightenment. 

Paying a visit, the other afternoon, to a 
friend, who resides somewhere in the precincts 
of , I, after sojourning for a brief interval 
im the drawing-room, was invited by the lady 
of the mansion up to her boudoir. Entering 
rather unexpectedly, the first object my gaze lit 
upon was the lord of the household, ensconced 
very comfortably on a low couch by the fire, 
with the baby on his lap, and wearing, mean- 
while, an air the most placid and matronly in 
the world. 

‘* Ah, this is pretty employment for you, Mr. 
, is it not ?’’ quoth I, derisively. 

‘* Yes, indeed,’? chimed in his wife; ‘‘he 
always will take the baby when he comes home 
from the city.”” But, while her nonchalant 
tones seemed to convey the impression that 
she but lightly appreciated the treasure of a 
husband she possessed, it was easy to discover, 
from her beaming eye and self-gratulatory man- 
ner, that she considered him a very model of 
men—a pattern for extensive imitation. 
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The man who nurses the baby, in utter scorn 
of my continued raillery, only the more fondly 
caressed the magnificent little fellow, and, 
sweeping his eyes proudly over a circle of as 
lovely home-flowers as need to grace a fireside, 
from the blithesome small maiden, just hover- 
ing over the verge of her teens, down to the 
ringletted, frolicsome fairy of some three sum- 
mers, who, nestling olose to her mother’s side, 
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darted at me, from her violet peepers, shy, 
curious glances, smiled his reply—a mute re- 
sponse far more eloquent than words. 

Little children are the keenest physiognomists 
imaginable, for they have an infallible instinct 
which teaches them whom to approach or avoid, 
and to distinguish, almost at first sight, a kindly 
and sincere nature from a morose and ungeniai 
one. To the meek simplicity of a little child 
must return the haughtiest and loftiest spirit 
of man, ere it may become meet for the king- 
dom of God. The man who loves children,.and 
is successful in winning their trust and affection, 
still catches, through the clouds and darkening 
shades of perturbed life, bright glimpses of 

“The heaven that lay about him in his infancy,” 


and yet folds closely above his heart, even 
amidst the soils and tatters of his out-grown 
innocence, a small remnant of that glittering 
raiment of immaculate purity which robed the 
soul of the first infant, when cradled, a tender 
nursling, in mother Eve’s arm. 

‘‘Umph! I wonder whether father Adam 
ever nursed the baby ?’”’ methinks I hear mut- 
tered in tones of deep, incredulous bass. 

What a question! Why, my good sir, of 
course he did; and a beautiful sight it must 
have been to see that first family together. 
We will imagine a scene in that era :— 

A bower, gorgeously draped with a profusion 
of fragrant blossoming vines, and furnished 
with an enamelled and flower-broidered carpet 
of luxurious velvet grass. Inside behold the 
majestic pair; Adam reposing, after the toils 
of the day, with the infant Abel in his arms, 
and graceful Eve kneeling beside him, play- 
fully waving, just beyond the tiny grasp of the 
smiling little one, a bunch of rich, luscious 
purple grapes. Not far off flows a picturesque 
river, and, straying on its gently sloping mar- 
gin, may be seen young Cain, with curling locks 
and sunny brow, as yet unfurrowed with the 
scowl of unhallowed passions, gathering, for his 
baby brother, a nosegay of the superb lilies and 
other rare flowers that fringe it. The melodious 
ripple of the stream mingles faintly with the 
sweet glee of Abel, as he welcomes, with a glad 
shout, the returning steps of his playmate. 
Sweet and placid’picture ! 

Now, the creeping shades of evening and the 
dews spangling each leaf and blossom warn the 
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sacred group that it is time to prepare for slum- 


ber. Philomel commences her vesper hymn, 
a lam, the baby sti// in his bosom, offers 
up ecustomed sacrifice of prayer and adora- 
tion » Preserver of his happiness, the Be- 


stower of his wife and babes. That radiant 
band of angels, who have been bending with 
looks of love and admiration over the scene, 
now, ere their immortal eyes vanish from among 
the myriads of silver stars, pronounce a fervent 
Amen. 

Let not for a moment be harbored the idea 
that my friend, the man who nurses the baby, 
is an effeminate or weak-minded individual. 
No! Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Dignified in appearance is he, of portly and 
courteous mien, in tastes refined, and, withal, 
with a mercantile reputation that speaks well 
on ’Change. 

Miss Bremer affirms that at no other time 
does a gentleman appear to such advantage as 
when presiding patriarchally in the bosom of 
his family. Certain it is that a large majority 





of the more fascinating gentlemen one meets 
in society are men of family. The man who 
reserves his sour moods for home, who hoards 
up the spleen which he dared not wreak on 
strangers for the domestic circle, who slams 
the front door till the whole house quivers, 
who snatches off his beaver and tears off his 
coat with a growl, and bounces into the room 
with a sharp snarl, who tosses poor pussy off 
her comfortable cushion for sheer spite, and 
kicks Ponto till he fairly yells with pain, but, 
oh! oh! especially the mam who never nurses 
the baby, is prepared to perpetrate any enor- 
mity whatever, and should be banished, with 
hue and ery, from the society of humanized 
beings. Mark him well; he is ripe for ‘‘ trea- 
son, stratagems, and spoils; let no such man 
be trusted.’’ Therefore, all hail to my friend, 
the man who nurses the baby, and does it, too, 
with such irresistible elegance; may he con- 
tinue to flourish until his crown blossoms like 
the almond-tree | 





AUNT SOPHIE’S 


BY LUcY 


“Tega has waited, dearest,’’ said the young 
wife, as she put up her pretty face for the ac- 
customed kiss of greeting. 

‘* Yes, I know I am late; Charlie Richards 
kept me; but here is a letter which will doubt- 
less make up for my delay.” 

For a moment, Arthur Lee looked fondly 
upon the lovely, animated face before him, as 
the bright eyes seemed to take in, at one glance, 
the contents of the letter; then he said: ‘‘Tea 
is waiting, Mrs. Lee.”’ 

‘Oh, certainly; beg pardon; but my letter— 
it is delightful. Aunt Sophie Laselle is coming 
to visit us next week. Are you not so glad?’ 
And Mattie proceeded to pour the tea. 

‘*T don’t think I am so glad, or even glad at 
all,” replied Arthur, ‘‘till 1 know what sort of 
a woman this Aunt Sophie may be. Isn’t she 
the one of whom cousin Lottie remarked that 
she did not believe there ever passed a day 
upon which her aunt did not do some real 
good ?”’ 

‘« Very likely; I am sure anybody might say 
that of Aunt Sophie.” 

‘¢ Well, then, I am just sorry she is coming 
now. You know your birthday, and mine, and 
the first anniversary of our marriage all come 
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within the week, and I was hoping for such a 
gay time. Charlie Richards is wide awake 
about helping us to celebrate, and now this 
marplot of an aunt must step in and spoil the 
whole.” 

‘*No, indeed, dear Arthur, she will only make 
everything pleasanter. Aunt Sophie was never 
the woman to mar any one’s enjoyment.” 

‘‘Of course not. These supremely good people 
always want others happy, but it must be in 
their own way, and that is above my ken. I 
have not yet forgotten the constant lectures | 
received, through my childhood and youth, 
from my sanctified Aunt Keziah. I verily be- 
lieve she ought to be held accountable for more 
than half the wild oats I have sown. She 
would talk to me just as severely, for a bit of 
merriment upon a Sabbath or a fast-day, as she 
could have done had I been guilty of the most 
heinous crimes; and it never was in my nature 
to be always serious. For that matter, I hope 
it never will be; but I will be as sedate as pos- 
sible while our visitor is here, for your sake.’’ 

‘You need do no such thing. Aunt Sophie 
will be no more likely to chide you than I my- 
self; she isn’t one of the preaching kind.” 

‘Ah, I am to suppose that she will not deign 
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te notice my shortcomings by words, but that 
she will so Jook her holy horror that she will 
take away all one’s appetite for sport. We 
may as well give up the picnic, the dance in 
the grove, for which the floor is already laid, 
and the boat excursion to Smith’s Island. I 
hope a humdrum party at Mrs. Richards’s and 
one here will not disturb the good lady too 
much.” 

‘Oh, Arthur, you are too bad! You don’t 
know Aunt Sophie at all; I am very glad she 
is coming when alFthese good times are in con- 
templation, for they will be such a treat to her. 
You may forget she is coming, till you see her, 
and then, I know, you will like her. I shall 
answer her letter to-night, and urge Uncle 
Charles to accompany her, for he is just the 
pleasantest man at social gatherings. His 
laugh is perfectly contagious, when he does 
laugh, and he will keep other people laughing 
by the funniest of stories, with only a merry 
twinkle in his eye. I would sooner have him 
than you and Charlie Richards both, to make 
people enjoy a merry-making.”’ 

Mr. Lee was prepessessed in favor of Aunt 
Sophie from the moment that he saw her cheer- 
ful, kindly face. ‘I like her, because she 
looks like you,’’ he said to Mattie, in a side 
remark; and Mattie laughed so gleefully at 
the idea of her aunt’s being thus indebted to 
her features for his favor, that the observation 
must be repeated to Uncle Charles, whose cor- 
dial hand-shaking and good-humored face had 
already given pleasure to his host. 

**Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘Sophie looked much as 
Mattie does now twenty years ago; but she is, 
like wine, improved by age.”’ 

Very pleasantly they chatted upon the first 
evening of their visit. When the week’s amuse- 
ments were spoken of, and Arthur assured them 
that he should consider his business as entitled 
to but two hours each day of his time, his guests 
entered into his plans for enjoyment with a zest 
which gave perfect satisfaction. 

‘*Our programme,’’ said Mattie, ‘includes a 
party to-morrow eve, to introduce you to our 
friends, a picnic in Maple Grove on Wednesday, 
a party at Mrs. Richards’s on Thursday evening, 
a boat excursion for Friday, and a ride to Roe’s 
Cave on Saturday.”’ 

**Look out, or we shall play so hard as to 
make work of it,” said Uncle Charles, laugh- 
ing. ‘*I am getting almost too lazy these cays 


to hold an oar with you young men.”’ 

**T am heartily glad to hear a picnic is in 
contemplation,”’ said Aunt Sophie. ‘‘ We think 
we have brought this kind of gatherings nearly 





to perfection in our village, as we have cer- 
tainly devoted considerable care and thought 
to them. We have a charming grove, in which 
we have provided a multitude of seats for those 
who do not wish to weary themselves. We 
have also near by horses, with boards, for an 
indefinite extension of tables; and then, what 
many of us prize most of all, a spring-floor laid 
for dancing. I wish it could be transported 
here just for this occasion, for you can have 
little idea how pleasant out-of-door dancing is, 
and it is exceedingly healthful.” 

There was almost an expression of triumph 
upon Mattie’s face as she glanced at her hus- 
band; but he was too much pleased to feel at 
all discomfited, as he remarked: ‘‘It is quite 
fortunate that you came just now. I think you 
can give us many hints, as we were thinking to 
try dancing as an experiment, and we are not 
much accustomed to picnics.” 

A whole week of gayety was indeed a rare 
episode in the life of Aunt Sophie, but it was 
not the less thoroughly enjoyed. She entered 
into every sport with an almost childlike enthu- 
siasm, ever finding opportunities for unobtru- 
sively promoting the happiness of those about 
her, while she was so unaffectedly happy her- 
self that her very presence was cheering. Ar- 
thur Lee was surprised and delighted. He would 
have believed her an earnest Christian had he 
never heard her so called; yet there was no 
trace of the gloomy or harsh judgment of others 
whicu he had been accustomed to expect in 
connection with piety. She rather seemed to 
have one more source of happiness than him- 
self, which appeared greater and more satisfy- 
ing, even to his view, than any he had attained. 
He felt that he was better for her presence, and 
he enjoyed the pleasant conversations, in which 
he found himself talking earnestly upon serious 
subjects before he thought of it, as well as the 
gay repartees and amusing anecdotes, which 
were not rare. Human nature seemed better, 
he could believe himself better, as, without the 
slightest assumption of superiority, Aunt Sophie 
spoke her own pure thoughts and feelings as 
though they were and must be as truly the 
emotions of those about her as her own; not 
that she often spoke of religious subjects or 
the deepest feelings of her heart, but when she 
did so, she referred to our Father so simply and 
naturally that one felt He was a blessed reality 
to her. 

Let me notice but one instance among several 
which helped to make a pleasant impression 
upon Arthur. All heartily enjoyed the picnic, 
where Arthur had the pleasure of leading the 
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first figure upon the new dancing floor, with 
Aunt Sophie; but they were not the less weary 
when they returned home near sunset. While 
Aunt Sophie went to her room for some change 
in her toilet, Arthur threw himself in the luxu- 
rious Spanish hammock which swung in the 
veranda, and his sense of physical enjoyment 
was complete. 

** Ah, you look lazy enough,” said Mattie, as 
she left him; and the words helped to show 
him the contrast between his own feelings and 
those of Aunt Sophie, when, a little later, he 
yielded his place to her. How radiant was her 
whole face with something better than mere 
physical, lazy enjoyment, as she said :— 

**Oh, this is delightful! This equal, yield- 
ing support for the whole body makes one feel 
as I imagine an infant might feel in its mother’s 
arms, could an infant know the full depth of 
its mother’s love. I, as an older child, can 
realize that of my Father, and it is so blessed 
to feel that I lie enfolded in His arms. I will 
lie quietly till you return,” she added, as she 
closed her eyes, for Arthur had assured her 
that he was about to leave, when he asked her 
to take his place. 

A new train of thought had been started in 
his brain, and he threw himself upon a sofa in 
the sitting-room, to indulge it. That happy, 
placid face, with closed eyes, had spoken to his 
utmost soul; and when, a few minutes later, 
he heard the half whispered ejacuiation, ‘I 
thank Thee, O my Father, that Thou makest 
even our weakness to increase our happiness, 
since Thy strength is all sufficient,’’ his thought 
whispered, ‘‘ Her God, her loving Father, who 
heightens every enjoyment, is not the same as 
the fearful Being with whose name Aunt Keziah 
used to cloud my childhood ;’’ and, for the first 
time in his life, perhaps, he felt an earnest wish 
that he were a true Christian. 

It is pleasant to let one’s thoughts dwell 
upon this week of pleasure, of which nearly 
every hour furnished a charming memory-pic- 
ture to cheer the future of our friends. The 
parties were much enjoyed, since there was a 
constant play of intellect among the guests, 
which would have shamed many more preten- 
tious drawing-rooms ; but, when nature’s beau- 
ties enhanced the delight of each, in the pic- 
nic, the boat excursion, and the ride, their 
blood thrilled with quicker pulsations of joy, 
since they felt their pleasures to be in harmony 
with her genial mood ; while the hearts of those 
who looked ‘‘through Nature up to Nature’s 
God,’ were gladdened by the still more exqui- 
site delight of His presence and sympathy. My 





feeble word-pictures, however, would never do 
justice to the bright scenes; therefore, I will 
leave them to your fancies, my readers. 

One brief month glided by, after Mr. and 
Mrs. Lazelle left that bright home. The fresh, 
varied tints of the early summer landscape had 
scarcely given place to the foliage of deeper 
hue, which told of July’s sun, ere Mattie’s 
heart bounded with a chastened joy at sight of 
the brief telegraphic dispatch, ‘‘ Aunt Sophie 
will be with you to-morrow.”’ 

Let me quote from the tear-blistered, appeal- 
ing letter to which this message was a prompt 


reply. 


“Dear Aunt Sopniz: Come to us. Our 
bright home is darkened. The shadow of death 
has come nigh unto us, and now that, thanks 
to our God, that darkness seems to have passed 
away, a deeper gloom settles upon my hus- 
band’s senses, and worse still upon his spirit. 
We fear that he must ever be blind. But, oh, 
Aunt Sophie, can it be necessary that he should 
ever grope in such mental and spiritual gloom ? 
He wishes himself dead ; he has no patience to 
live thus. O pray, come to us, with your 
blessed, cheerful views of the discipline of our 
Father, you will teach him that there still is 
much for which to live. Teach me too to bear 
the trial as I ought! Ah, it is too bitter to see 
my strong, my self-reliant husband lying thus 
a wreck ! 

Let me tell you of this sad, sad calamity eon- 
nectedly. You know how happy was our Eden. 
Life for us was one bright holiday. Pleasures 
and duties which love made joyful? as amuse- 
ments occupied my time. So it was till that 
dark day when our woe came upon us sud- 
denly. 

The Fourth of July was to be a day of merri- 
ment for us. Alas! its sun was hardly risen, 
ere it was shrouded im gloom. I rose when 
Arthur went forth, to see the firing of a new 
cannon. How proudly! gazed after him, as he 
went beyond my view! Ah, I was happy asa 
bird, as I busied myself making the waffles of 
which he is so fond with my own hands. Break- 
fast-time came and passed, but he came not. As 
I was growing anxious, our pastor entered ; his 
blanched face and strange manner quickened 
my fears. ‘Ah, Mr. Grey, is he hurt? Where 
is he? Does he live?’ I gasped; and he re- 
plied, ‘He lives, he is at Mrs. Richards’s. You 
must be calm, if you would see him.’ Calm, 
indeed ; my blood was frozen. It was horrible 
to feel thus, but I was at Mrs. Richards’s much 
before him. Every sense was preternaturally 
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keen. As I glided past the whispering groups, 
I heard ‘They will both die,’ ‘There is no 
chance for either,’ ‘It was a wonder they lived 
to be taken up.’ 

The doctor met me at the door. ‘He has 
called for you,’ said he; ‘you must be a true 
woman, for excitement will kill him. Richards 
is insane.’ Then I stood by the bedside of my 
husband, but his face was wholly covered, ex- 
cept his mouth and nostrils, and his head was 
bandaged. Oh, those were sad days at Mrs. 
Richards’s. I seemed to be living in a night- 
mare. Arthur, from the effects of his opiates, 
slept a great deal; but Charlie was out of his 
head, and full of odd, strange conceits. Oh, 
how his mirthful words jarred upon my sad 
heart ! 

The fourth day the doctor allowed Arthur to be 
taken home, as he felt the greater quiet we can 
have here to be worth the risk. He improved 
much faster after we came here, and for a little 
time hope dwelt in both our hearts. Then 
came the sad awakening. Other injuries were 
healing, but his poor eyes—they will never see 
again. He overheard some hints of his proba- 
ble blindness, which were not intended for our 
ears, and immediately insisted upon knowing 
the worst. He had talked to me with compara- 
tive calmness when we feared that death was 
before him; but this new calamity has un- 
nerved him. No more to see the faces of his 
friends! Never again to look upon this beau- 
tiful earth! The few days which have passed 
since we learned this have been wretched ones. 
There is no light in his pathway, and I am but 
a broken reed. Arthur has manifested no in- 
terest in anything, till I said to him that I had 
a mind to write for you to come. There was a 
trifle of cheerfulness in the tone with which he 
answered, ‘That’s right, I can hear her talk at 
all events; and I overheard him saying, after- 
wards, ‘She would be happy, if she were blind.’ 
Again I beg you to come to us, for you will do 
us good,” 


Aunt Sophie’s quick sympathies almost deem- 
ed the cars tardy, as she hastened to her friends. 
Mattie, poor, weary, heart-sick Mattie, yielded 
the place by the bedside of her husband, which 
she had occupied both night and day since the 
accident, to Aunt Sophie, and rest made her 
herself again. Mrs. Laselle was so associated 
with bright memories, and with those only, in 
the mind of Arthur, that her cheerful tones en- 
livened him almost magically, and with increase 
of cheerfulness came increase of strength. Then 
Aunt Sophie, who had so gently and soothingly 





humored his every whim, began to show him 
that, blind and helpless as he was, even thus, 
he might make himself happier, by regarding 
the happiness of those about him. She awaken- 
ed his conscience to the foolishness of his re- 
pining, and the sin of his rash wishes for death. 
He found a charm in her loving references to 
an All Wise Father, and began to look for the 
lesson which might be drawn from his affliction. 
Again the home was bright, with a pure, spir- 
itual light, for its inmates were learning of the 
deeper joys which ever accompany earnest life. 
The husband and wife were united by an even 
closer tie than had bound them before; but 
still brighter days were in store for them. Aunt 
Sophie had never been without a hope for the 
restoration of Arthur’s sight, but she said no- 
thing of it lest it should prove false, till she 
sent for a celebrated oculist of her acquaintance, 
who confirmed it. Then was the invalid’s room 
a very bright one, and Mrs. Laselle prepared to 
return to her home duties. She had some very 
pleasant, suggestive conversations with Arthur 
before she left. 

** You are blind still,’’ she remarked, at one 
time, ‘‘ yet you seem very happy.” 

‘*Yes, indeed, I am happy. How can I be 
otherwise, with so many blessings and a hope 
of speedily seeing again ?”’ 

** But could you not have cherished a more 
blessed hope of fitting yourseif for the glorious 
light of heaven, had it pleased our Father to 
hayg kept your eyes sealed upon earth? No 
mortal need be hopeless; as the curtains of 
darkness are drawn about the earth, the heavens 
become more glorious, and, even when thick 
elouds envelop the mountain tops, the eye of 
faith sees beyond them the ‘many mansions’ 
of our Father, still shining serenely in the 
depths of space.’’ 

** Yes,’’ said Arthur, solemnly, ‘‘I may be a 
holier man if I never see again. I feel that 
these past two weeks have been full of an 
earnest soul life, better than any mere physical 
enjoyment which ever blessed me; but, dear 
aunt, you do not think it wrong for me to wish 
to see again ?”’ 

**No, indeed, Arthur, it would be very sinful 
in you to prefer blindness. You have a work 
to do among men, for which all your human 
capacities will be none too great. Were you 
hopelessly blind, you might control your own 
spirit and wield a powerful influence over those 
witnessing your faith; but I trust your duty 
will be a more active one. Be in earnest to do 
the work of a true man, and you will never 
lack opportunities.’’ 
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At another time, Arthur remarked: ‘‘ Do 
you know, Aunt Sophie, I have been thinking 
of my impressions concerning you before I saw 
you? I expected to meet a prim, vinegar-faced 
lady, who would frown upon every smile and 
shudder at my hearty laugh.”’ 

Aunt Sophie laughed merrily, as she replied: 
‘*Ah, then you got up all those merry-makings 
for the laudible purpose of reforming me. I am 
sure I owe you many thanks.” 

**No, you do not. I believed you would spoil 
the whole; but my arrangements had been 
made before you wrote, and Mattie would not 
hear to their being changed.” 

**We certainly owe much to her, then; but 
who had given you that idea of me ?”’ 

**My own imagination, I believe. I had heard 
you mentioned as very good, and somehow I 
always had an idea that very good people were, 
like meeting-houses, very stiff and unsocial 
apon the week-days.”’ 

**Ah, you have cherished the idea which 
seems so common among men, that it is the ir- 
religious and thoughtless who are most happy ; 
though you have never expected, when you 
have heard of vagrant, orphan children, un- 
cared for and prematurely old, that they were 
happier than the little ones rejoicing in the 
love and care of tender parents, because their 
wills might be under less immediate restraint, 
have you?” 

**Of course not.” 

‘May we not liken the cases? How many 
live and die so really unconscious of their 
Heavenly Parent’s love that they seem or- 
phaned in’the midst of the blessings which 
surround them! Can they be happier than 
those who acknowledge their Father’s love and 
trust in His care ?’’ 

The day before Mrs. Laselle left, Charlie 
Richards, who was now rapidly convalescing, 
came to call upon his friend. ‘I have fairly 
dreaded coming in,’’ he said to Mattie, in the 
hall, ‘‘ for I have felt so imprisoned in my own 
sick-room, I can hardly bear another.” 

Arthur grasped his hand cordially and spoke 
cheerfully. He expressed the interest he felt 
in his friend’s illness, and, when Charlie had 
tdid him something concerning it, he alluded 
to his own situation. ‘‘ You need scarcely pity 
me, Charlie,’’ said he, *‘ for Mattie’s eyes see 
everything worth a glance, and her tongue will 
tall me, to a shade, the pallor of your cheek. 
We both have cause for gratitude, certainly; I 
hape we shall be better men for it. But tell 
me the news you have collected since you got 
about.” 
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Then the two friends chatted as of old. As 
the clock struck again and again, Mattie thought 
that, if Charlie dreaded coming, he must be 
equally averse to going, and she hastened her 
preparations for tea, lest her husband should 
be overwearied by the unusual excitement. 

When tea was announced, Charlie was about 
to excuse himself, but Arthur forbade his leav- 
ing then, and he remained, after the meal, till 
Aunt Sophie gently asked him if they were not 
trying to enjoy too much for invalids. 

** Ah,” said he, “I expected to find Arthur 
somewhere between a mummy and what the 
children call a ‘cross-patch ;’ and finding him 
just his old self has taken away my wits, I be- 
lieve. You deserve to have your eyes again, 
my good fellow, and Dr. N says you will 
have them in a month at most.” 

**T shall have a great many very pleasant 
recollections of my days of blindness,’’ said 
Arthur. 

**And I shall not forget this afternoon,”’ 
Charlie replied. ‘‘ You make me ashamed that 
my sick-room was no pleasanter; but I thought 
a man excusable for fretting, if he had to be 
penned up all the while.” 

‘You can plead to me, as an excuse,’ said 
Arthur, “‘that you had no wife or Aunt Sophie 
to teach you better; but just come here often, 
and you will learn that a sick-room may be 
very pleasant.” 

Arthur’s blindness proved but temporary, 
though he gained his sight more slowly than 
the physician had predicted. During the 
months of his confinement, Mattie and Aunt 
Sophie carried on an active correspondence, 
and the latter was pleased thus to learn of his 
constant mental activity and cheerfulness. 

Several yeara have passed, and many mutual 
visits have been made by our friends since these 
of which I have written. I would like to num- 
ber among my friends very many such men as 
Arthur Lee has become. Ever cheerful and 
social, he is welcomed by all, while earnest 
Christian purposes, woven in his every-day 
life, make him thoughtful for the happiness of 
those about him, ever trustworthy and reli- 
able. Mattie, too, walks by his side through 
life, rejoicing in his goodness, and striving to 
be worthy not only of his love, but of the ap- 
proval of her own cultivated conscience. The 
time of Arthur’s blindness is remembered as 
one of the way-marks of life, from which are 
dated a loving trust in the Father, and a real- 
ization that such trust renders their happiness 
comparatively independent of outward circum- 
stances. 








THE SUNBEAM’S MISSION. 


BY Misa c. MITCHELL. 


A BRIont crown sat on the brow of night 
Shedding abroad resplendent light, 
And meteor's flash and shooting star 
With s lvery moonbeams glanced afar ; 

A clond passed by, and each sparkling gem, 
That flittered in nature's diadem, 
Was quenched in the gloom of the misty veil 
That spread its thick folds o’er hill and dale 
Like a pall enveloping land and sea, 
Till approaching day bids the darkness flee. 
When Aurora beheld the blushing dawn, 
She sprang from her couch like a startled fawn, 
And Venus fled from the shining track 

As she rolled the dasky curtains back, 

And riding forth on the radiant ray 

She ushered in the new born day ; 

And mountain tops and eastern skies 

Were decked in gold and crimson dyes, 
When as a champion equipped for war, 
Apollo rushed out in his flery car. 

But, ere he sped on his cireuit above, 

He sent his attendants on missions of love: 
“Go down,” said he, “to the ice-bound earth, 
And cheer with your smiles the wintry hearth ; 
Where sickness lingers, your presence will be 
A token of friendly sympathy ; 

Where poverty dwells, your glance may impart 
A gleam of hope to the breaking heart ; 

The house of mourning will comfort derive, 
And drooping spirits again revive. 

Your task fulfilled, then quickly come 

And meet me down in our Western home.” 
Then giving his prancing steeds the rein, 

He galloped off o'er his wide domain. 

Bat the sunbeam shot from his golden throne 
And rested awhile on the churchyard stone, 
So cold and cheerless it looked around, 

And the clay lay bare on each damp mound; 
And there, unknown to the silent dead 

That slambered beneath that humid bed, 

**I will breathe,” said he, ‘‘a mystic spell, 
And the earth shall feel in her inmost cell, 
So, when weeping friends are gathered near, 
The shooting grass will console and cheer, 
And be a symbol, mid grief and pain, 

That the departed will rise again.” 

Then he sped away to a woodland brook 
That lay congealed in a shady nook 

(For mountain stream and rippling rill 
Were held enchained by winter's chill), 

And he looked so intent on the glistening snow 
That the erystal drops began to flow 

And gushing forth with gladsome voice 

It seemed to make the vales rejoice ; 

For the timid squirrel now ventared near, 
And lapped his tongue in the waters clear, 
And the wild birds flew on joyous wing 

To dip their bills in the bubbling spring 
Away in the forest solitude, 

Concealed by trees a cabin stood ; 
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So rnde a shelter for human kind 

You seldom in Christian land will find; 
For tottering frame and moss-grown roof 
To the keen north wind had not been proof; 


When sombre cloads obscured the sky, . 


Then stern old Boreas hurried by, 
Through shattered frame and creaking door, 
And whistled along the oaken floor, 

And thoughtlessly would wild antics play 
Through the cold, damp room where his victim lay. 
Then the sunbeam flew on wings of light, 
Nor paused to rest in his rapid flight— 

He glanced amid the withered leaves, 

And peeped along the broken eaves, 

Then searched the darkened windows round, 
And still no place of entrance found, 

But time had neared the noontide hour, 

And he could assume a higher power ; 

Soon he espied in the thatch a flaw, 

And darted through to the pallet of straw, 
Where one so careworn and desolate groan 
You would think the senses were turned to stone ; 
But he breathed on the pallid cheek a glow, 
And the tears long checked did freely flow ; 
He kissed the lips so rigid and blue, 

And spread o’er the features a lifelike hue; 
The circling blood coursed through each vein, 
And stagnant nature revived again. 

(Thus, like to one so inured to sin, 

Love finds no way to enter in, 

But the poisoned fangs of guilt and vice 
Will creep in each crevice and chill to ice. 
Bat persevere in the good design ; 

A spot will soften to beams divine, 

And be a blessing from Heaven sent, 
Causing the stoic heart to repent ) 

Afar in the wilderness, drear and lone, 

A wanderer sat on a mossy stone; 

For many days in that dismal place 

The sun had veiled his glowing face, 

And not one ray of pity smiled 

To urge him on through the desert wild; 

A hapless exile doomed to roam 

Far, far away from his childhood’s home. 
The bitter tears were falling fast, 

As time in review before him passed— 

The fond recollections of days bygone, 

His youthful joys and visions flown, 

Of early friendships and severed ties— 

And his bosom heaved with stifled sighs, 
And, fatigued and weary with grief and care, 
He sunk to the lowest depths of despair ; 
Then swift the watchful sunbeam sped, 

And bis mild influence o’er him shed ; 

A thrill of pleasure through him stole, 

And good resolutions aroused his soul ; 

The wish long cherished returned once more, 
That he might revisit his native shore, 

And hope rekindled a fame in his breast 

As with new vigor he onward press’d. 
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On a distant land, at decline of day, 

The patieut sunbeam soared away 

To a scene of horror, warfare, and strife, 
Where brother had taken his brother's life 
(Was he struck with awe at the blood-stained snow, 
That he spread around him a lurid glow?) 
He glanced over the wide, exteaded plain, 
Then lingered among the heaps of slain, 
And, amid the dying strewn around, 
Soldiers wounded and faint he found ; 

But soon they feel the genial heat— 

The heart-strings vibrate, the pulses beat, 
Dim shadows float before their view 

As time does sense and strength renew ; 
The lucid rays to them do appear 

Like guardian angels hovering near, 





As soothing balm to the aching breast, 
While borne to a place of safety and rest. 
Now the slanting beam did smoothly glide 
From the battle field where thousands died ; 
His journey ended, his labors done, 

He hastened towards the setting sun, 
Behind the empurpled clouds to rove 

Till summoned again on missions of love. 
And thus true sympathy, heaven-born, 
Will seek the suffering and forlorn, 

To sick and sorrowful joy impart, 

And soothe and bind up the broken heart; 
While pure religion’s fag, unfurled, 

Will spread like sunbeams o'er the world, 





MAGGIE RAY’S 


SERMON. 


BY M. A. Tf. 


Ware thinking over past times to-day, of 
old friends, and pleasures, and kind words—of 
all those things we put away in our hearts to 
think of as we put rose-leaves into books to 
smell of when there are no roses—as I turned 
over these fragrant memories, I came upon a 
little tale 1 would like to tell. 

It is very simple, simple as an artery from 
the heart; only a little channel filled with 
blood, that is all: simple as a wild-flower in 
the depth of the forest ; only a blue violet, no- 
thing more: but the artery kept a soul afloat, 
and it may be that an angel’s fingers parted the 
leaves of the wild-wood flower. 

It was Sunday in the city of B——, a warm 
Sunday in the beginning of May, and the ladies 
who frequented the fashionable church of Dr. 
Aimes dropped their cashmeres and velvet man- 
tillas from their shoulders and wished they had 
brought their fans. The rubicund Mrs. Leigh- 
ton became garnet under her heavy moire; and 
sweet Lilly Dale was flushed almost pink when 
she walked up the aisle and took her seat on 
the opposite side of the house from where I sat. 
The congregation were at last in their places, 
and the minister marched up to his pulpit to 
the music of a grand voluntary, and the choir 
were singing. Iwas well acquainted with many 
of the people there, and had seen Dr. Aimes a 
few times, but had never heard him speak, and 
I now looked at him with considerable interest. 
He was a noble-looking man, whose looks did 
not belie him. It seemed to me, on this morn- 
ing, that his heart was heavy. I read a mourn- 
ful meaning in his eyes as they moved over the 
brilliant assembly. ‘Is this a people,’’ they 
seemed to say, ‘* who are conscious of the short- 





ness of time and the unchangeableness of eter- 
nity? Have they anything in common with 
Him who smote his breast, crying, ‘ Lord, be 
merciful to me a sinner’ ?”’ 

I saw his bosom heave with a long sigh as the 
hymn ended and he rose to read the gospel, 
and marked that he turned the leaves with an 
impatient gesture from the place he had at first 
opened to. The chapter was one of denuncia- 
tion and threatening: ‘‘ Woe to you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites !”’ and the reader’s 
voice rang through the church. 

**You see what’s coming,” whispered my 
cousin Annie on one side. 

‘** Rather a hot day to get a peppering,”’ said 
her husband in the other ear. 

I glanced from the minister’s flashing face to 
his audience. Mrs. Leighton was evidently 
somewhat disgusted, and considered such a se- 
lection in bad taste. Arthur Brand, the sceptic, 
was looking with a sneering, half smile at the 
long-faced Deacon White, as if to say, ‘* There 
you have it!’”’ Some were evidently thinking 
of anything but the service, and others were 
fitting the coat upon their neighbors; but no 
one seemed to take any part of the denuncia- 
tion home. Yes, there was one man, Hubert 
Manning, the rich banker, whom I knew to be 
an upright business man, but one who troubled 
his head but little about spiritual matters; his 
fine head was raised, and his eyes fixed with an 
expression of painful uneasiness upon the min- 
ister’s face. The fear was creeping into his 
heart lest the woe might be meant for him. 

As the reading progressed, a slight stir at the 
open door drew my eyes there, and I saw a little 
bare-headed girl, about three or four years old, 
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sauntering up the nave, stopping here and 
there to look again at some rich drapery floating 
out from the pews, and looking as unconscious 
of observation as the sun’s ray that followed her 
in the door and paved a bright path for her 
bare little feet to walk upon. I knew little 
Maggie Ray well, having met her almost daily 
in the city streets, making her way among the 
crowd with a composed, at-home expression in 
her small face that often made strangers turn 
to look and smile involuntarily. The little 
vagrant had chanced to enter the open church 
door, and evidently felt no more disconcerted 
there than if she were in the gay crowd on 
Washington Street. The sexton started for- 
ward to intercept her, but an imperious wave 
of Mr. Manning’s hand stopped him. When 
near the pulpit, the minister’s voice, amid the 
surrounding silence, arrested her attention, 
and she stood there watching him with her 
wide, bright eyes, into which a little wonder 
had crept, but no fear. Maggie had heard 
worse swearing and louder talking in the street 
and at home. 

At length the minister’s eyes fell upon her, 
and my heart thrilled at the sight of the 
change in his face. It softened with a gentle 
warmth, and a faint smile crept around his 
severe lips. ‘‘ ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not,’’’ broke from 
them as if involuntarily; and, turning the 
leaves hastily, he read the beautiful blessing of 
the little children. 

Little Maggie Ray listened to the story with 
great attention, and then walked quietly up 
to the pulpit steps and seated herself there. 
Her blue eyes were presently absorbed in the 
soft flowers of the carpet, and her small fingers 
searched curiously into the crimson hearts of 
the woven roses. The heat made the child 
sleepy, and after a few minutes her yellow- 
crowned head sank wearily upon the stair. 
This was a nice place to sleep in, the child 
probably thought, nicer than her father’s rum 
shop, or her mother’s house full of coarse, 
noisy boarders; so her heavy eyes closed, and 
Maggie Ray’s soul went off into dreamland. 

I think Dr. Aimes was inspired that day, for 
such a divine and overflowing charity sermon 
I never heard from human lips. He swept 
aside all social distinctions and differences of 
creed with the one word love—love, that divine 
warmth that penetrates where light cannot go; 
that elevates the most ignorant in this world’s 
learning far above the necessity of learning. 

I glanced around the audience. Every eye 





and into every eye, however cold before, the 
soul had sprung. Lilly Dale was no longer a 
mere pretty girl with blue eyes and fair hair ; 
and Mrs. Leighton forgot her fine dress to gaze 
with loving eyes upon the little sleeper. Mr. 
Manning’s proud mouth was smiling faintly, 
and his eyes were humid; and Arthur Brand’s 
face wore a look I had never seen there before, 
a soft, humble look, as though he bent, a child, 
to receive the divine benediction. 

The speaker’s voice was almost a whisper 
when he bent over the cushions and said, 
‘* Let us pray !’’ and softened and serious faces 
bent with him. 

Maggie Ray was awakened by the organ, 
tender as its strains were, and though the 
singers seemed to hush themselves for her 
sake. Her eyes opened wide with a little con- 
fused stare, then settled again to their habitual 
calmness; and after a moment she got up, 
picked up a flower which some one had dropped, 
and wandered slowly down the nave and out 
the door as noiselessly as she had come in. 

‘Dr. Aimes,” said Arthur Brand, when the 
minister met him at the door, ‘I always told 
you that no man’s preaching could convert me ; 
but I’m afraid you had God to help you to-day. 
I never meant to defy anything but man.” 

My gay hostess walked home silently, and 
gave her hat and shawl into the hands of her 
maid, without her usual complaint of the te- 
diousness of going to church in warm weather. 
I watched her face as she sank into the velvet 
depths of a sofa, and dropped her forehead upon 
her white, jewelled hand. My cousin Annie 
was one of the gayest and proudest women in 
the city. 

‘*How did you like Maggie Ray’s sermon, 
Annie ?”’ I asked. 

Her sudden smile was as full of tears as the 
brimming eyes she raised to my face. 

‘*It made me wish that I had been one of the 
little ones He blessed!’’ she whispered. 

I said I hadataletotell. I mistook. I had 
an incident to relate. Eternity alone can tell 
the tale |! 





Tur Truz Lapy.—A celebrated writer says: 
No woman can be a lady who would wound or 
mortify another. No matter how beautiful, 
how refined, how cultivated she may be, she is 
in reality coarse, and the innate vulgarity of 
her nature manifests itself here. Uniformly 
kind, courteous, and polite treatment of all 


was fixed upon the speaker and his little text, | persons is one mark of a true woman. 
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A TITLE LOST, A HEART WON. 


A NOVELLETTE. 


BY CAPTAIN B=——, MISSISSIPPI, 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Hard are life's early steps; and but that youth is buoy- 
ant. confident, and strong in hope, men would behold its 


’ 


threshold and despair.’ 


In the year 1699, before the continent of North 
America was clearly defined on the map of the 
world, a little barque was seen to emerge from 
the smooth waters of the Chesapeake, to strug- 
gle against the waves of the broad Atlantic. 
Auspicious breezes sent her forward, and her 
spindling masts bent beneath the pressure of 
her crowded Old Neptune seemed to 
have imparted his especial blessing on the wily 
little craft, if we are to judge from its speed in 


sails. 


passing ships of greater magnitude, apparently 
lying sluggishly in the beds of the sea. 

The mariners’ toils were at last rewarded, 
and the cheers of the sailors rung the welkin 
that land was in sight.* She gracefully rounded 
to and cast her anchor in the port of London. 
Surrounded as she was by the mammoth ships 
of every nation, with their sails sporting in the 
air from the thick forest of masts, this little 
fairy sprite of the waters was almost hid from 
view. Her flag, though unlike the rest, had 
upon it the cross of St. George, which told the 
curious observer she had a right to rest from 
the labors of a long and perilous voyage, on 
the placid surface of old England’s port 

On the deck of that little ship there might 
have been seen one with anxious eyes peering 
over the waters toward the land, who, though 
young, appeared to be a personage of import- 
ance, and yet not one of the seafaring class. 
His quick step and sparkling eye, his beating 
heart and impulsive speech, as he ordered, in 
tones of authority, four of the sailors to lower 
the boat, bespoke the man of no ordinary mien, 
and indicated feelings of no common character. 
Was it to grasp the hand of a hoary-headed 
father, to receive the tender embraces of an 
aged mother, the sweet kisses of a lovely sister, 
or to witness the heartfelt welcome of one love- 
lier and more loved still, that caused these 
emotions? None could tell, for he spoke not 
of what joys or greetings awaited him. The 
ashen blades of the merry sailors bent almost 
double as the little skiff glided swiftly to the 
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shore. The stranger leaped with one graceful 
bound upon the soil of his native land, and was 
soon lost from view in the narrow, thronged 
streets of London. 

A day or so had only passed by when an 
anxious crowd was seen around the bulletin 
board on ’Change reading some news evidently 
The printer found his 
paper in more than ordinary demand ¢ for it, as 
well as the bulletin, announced the fact that 
‘fa little vessel had arrived from the colonies 


novel or interesting. 


of North America, with a most valuable cargo, 
the private property of a young bold adven- 
turer who had come as supercargo of his own 
ship, all the way from the ‘western wilds ;’ ”’ 
and the conjecture was that the cargo was too 
valuable for one man to have come honestly 
by; and it behooved the authorities of the King 
to look well into the matter, for it was comprised 
of some thirty thousand pounds of tobacco and 
quite a large quantity of the coarser furs. Pub- 
lic curiosity, however, subsided, and the inte- 
rest which the little vessel had created passed 
away. But now and then the stranger, this 
bold cavalier, would be seen dashing through 
the grounds of Hyde Park, or the most aristo- 
cratic streets of London, on a noble steed not 
less proud than himself—for the rider was the 
very mould of grace and symmetry, whilst his 
Then, 
again, he would be seen sauntering along be- 
neath the shade of the tall elms in St. James’s 
Park, with the distinguished members of Par- 
liament, discussing, with animated speech and 
thoughtful brow, the future destiny of his young 
America, and the probable destiny of the poor 
Javage race, whom the white man must either 


charger was the noblest of his race. 


eventually civilize or subjugate; or, perhaps, 
conversing most knowingly with some young 
lord, at the coflee-house, on the respective 
merits of a steeple-chase and bold adventure 
after the wild beasts of the forest. He was 
also conversant with all the customs of the 
court, and not only frequented the grand balls 
of the dukes and lords, but was a favorite at 
the royal receptions of William and Mary. In- 
deed, it was a subject of remark that one of 
William’s moroseness of temper and unadapt- 
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edness by nature and powers of conversation 
for sociable society should have become so much 
enamored with this youthful stranger, and made 
him a welcome visitor at White Hall. 

On one occasion, after entertaining His Ma- 
jesty and Royal Queen with the marvellous 
stories of the New World, and again about to 
join the dance, he was arrested by a touch 
from King William, just in front of a most 
beautiful lady, who was elegantly attired ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day. Female cos- 
tume had undergone but little change since the 
reign of Charles the Second to this period, ex- 
cept that in the reign of William and Mary the 
Dutch taste was somewhat consulted, render- 
ing it more formal and less luxuriant. She 
was dressed in a velvet bodice of crimson, with 
a stomacher of the richest lace made into num- 
berless ruffles, to conceal the bosom, which had 
hitherto been so unsparingly exposed by the 
ladies in the reign of James the Second. The 
sleeves were made tight, ornamented with ruf- 
fles, and buttoned at the wrist with diamonds 
of rare value. The skirt was of rich white 
satin, long, full, and flounced, with a train, 
gracefully looped with a silken cord, in order 
to engage in the dance. Her hair was thrown 
back from her temples, and strained over a 
toupee of silk, so as to make what was called 
a tower; over this was thrown a veil, pinned 
to the hair with a single diamond of immense 
size, which only vied with her eyes for bright- 
ness. She was in close conversation with young 
Lord Carlton, but, in grateful acknowledgment 
of the honor conferred upon her by the approach 
of the King, she seemed to forget the presence 
of the proud young lord, and was about to 
kneel before His Majesty, when she was pre- 
vented by a wave from his hand and the words: 
**Miss Wilberton, I confide to your charge my 
bold and worthy young subject, Colonel Byr- 
dott, who has left his wild America and braved 
the angry ocean, more that he may pay homage 
to the angels of my court than obeisance to his 
King. His tanned complexion would indicate 
that he had not only adopted the habits, but as- 
similated in nature to the red man of the forest, 
er, but for his youth, lady, you would judge 
him the veteran of many an eastern campaign. 
He has not the courtly education of my young 
Lord Carlton, but a brave heart and bold hand.”’ 

The fair lady was so much engrossed in the 
courtly remarks of the King, she had scarcely 
observed the erect and manly form of the gen- 
tleman beside him, but with a graceful courtesy 
rejoined: ‘* Noble sire, if prompted by no other 


motives than your wishes, they would suffice 





, to ingratiate the gentleman in my favor’’—at 
the same time extending her hand and raising 
her bright eyes to meet the earnest and pene- 
trating gaze of Colonel Byrdott. For the first 
time a flush suffused her cheeks, and an un- 
accountable faltering and pause ensued, as if 
she were spellbound for the moment. It was 
but a moment; but who can tell what a world 
of emotions and thoughts can fly through the 
soul inasingle moment! But her presence of 
mind was soon recovered, and she resumed: 
‘*Colonel Byrdott, the commands of his Royal 
Majesty must be obeyed, and I claim you as my 
prisoner, promising not to become a cruel jailer, 
and to give you all the reasonable privileges of 
an honorable gentleman on parole. My first 
official authority shall be exercised in com- 
manding you to lead me to the dance.” 

Young Lord Carlton was evidently displeased, 
but appeared to be an indifferent observer of 
what was said. The lady suddenly recollected 
his lordship, and introduced him to Colonel 
Byrdott. The mazy dance was about to begin, 
and no time was left for the passing of compli- 
ments between Colonel Byrdott and the haughty 
young lord. He led the fair young lady to her 
place in the dance, and, with an air of more 
sincerity than for the sake of eliciting a com- 
pliment, he remarked, in an easy tone and 
manner: ‘‘Miss Wilberton, I am neither by 
nature made nor custom taught to attune my 
steps to the sweet harmonies of music, or to 
glide lightly through the graceful evolutions of 
a dance in the magnificent palace of His Royal 
Majesty, and that too with one of the brightest 
jewels of his court; but, being your willing 
prisoner, do cheerfully obey the behests of 
your ladyship.”’ 

“If I prove unworthy of your praise, I may 
serve to elicit the merited admiration of others 
for your most graceful manner, by the contrast 
presented.” 

His Majesty’s band sent forth its soul-exciting 
notes, and the whirl of the dance began. Groups 
were clustered together according to their va- 
rious positions and professions in the spacious 
and magnificent halls of the palace. Here one 
composed of the maidens of the court and the 
young nobles of the kingdom, splendidly ap- 
parelled ; and there the war-worn veterans, in 
glittering uniform; and there statesmen, with 
furrowed brows and wily looks; and another 
whose personnelle neither indicated the states- 
man, nor the soldier, nor the representatives 
of a nation’s wealth, for they were the great 
thinkers of the age, whose impress will be felt 
for all time to come. Kings and princes, with 
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all their power, wealth, and surfeiting luxury, 
their glory and the adulation paid them, die 
away ; they give place to others. But thought, 
exalted thought and the development of science 
never dies. It continues to roll on through ages 
and centuries, gathering as it goes; and its first 
father is still remembered, loved, and cherished. 
His name lives and emblazons the pinnacle of 
fame, whilst desolation and ruin have buried 
the potentates and nations of the age in which 
he lived. 

But of the group, who were they? The lite- 
rati of the kingdom. They were the learned 
doctors from Trinity, and King’s College, and 
Cambridge. Indeed, the court of William and 
Mary was always open to the academic digni- 
taries of the land, who were treated with marked 
respect ; and although William of Orange, as 
a siatesman, was unequalled by any of his con- 
temporaries, yet he made no boasting preten- 
sions to literary acquirements, nor did he pos- 
sess them. Stern and unbending in his nature, 
he was better fitted to serve a nation than adorn 
a court. Of diplomacy and generalship he 
boasted, and had a right to do so; for Holland 
he relieved from her foreign, and England from 
her domestic foes. As bold in his plans as 
Richelieu, and as cunning as Mazarin, he made 
his enemies help him to a throne, and the de- 
stroyers of his religion to relieve it from the 
vilest persecutions. He was then too wise, 
though not appreciating it in himself, not to 
foster literature, not to give paper publishers 
and pamphleteers a wide scope, and the learned 
his countenance. At his suggestion or dicta- 
tion, the assembly of the ‘* Old Dominion,”’ in 
1692, undertook the building of William and 
Mary College, and a duty was levied upon furs 
and a penny a pound upon tobacco, together 
with a handsome grant of land, which was 
given to sustain this beacon-light of learning 
in a forest wilderness. His court was of free 
access to the learned and skilled. Vandyke 
painted his portrait, and the Muse of Waller 
sung his praises. 

But of this group who were they? The ex- 
ponents of soul, thought, and mind; they who 
snatch from time its choicest laurels, and throw 
them into the lap of eternity. Such was Pope, 
who taught to man in dulcet verse the philo- 
sophy of his own soul; the abstruse Locke, 
who gave shape and form to that invisible, im- 
material something called mind; the great Sir 
Isaac Newton, who penetrated the hidden mys- 
teries of the earth, applied his wisdom to the 
immutable laws of creation and reduced them 
to asystem, of whom Pope thus spoke :— 








‘Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A morta! man unfold all nature's law, 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape; 
They showed a Newton as we show an ape." 


These illustrions names, and Addison, and 
Steele, the jolly Dean Swift, Matthew Prior, 
Sir Christopher Wren, Halley, the unfortunate 
Bolingbroke, and a host of others illumined the 
court of William and Mary and Queen Anne 
with a literary effulgence. Strike out the im- 
mortal Shakspeare, and even the Elizabethan 
age did not exceed its brightness or its fame. 

But there was one, of whom we have not 
spoken, then within the palace of White Hall. 
His towering, graceful person, his piercing eye 
and elegantly-moulded features, and his deter- 
mined, reflective gaze, mixed with cunning, as 
if he were plotting treason, spoke the man. 
Even King William contemplated him with a 
mingled feeling of admiration, distrust, and 
fear. This was the great Duke of Marlboro’, 
who would, instigated by his greedy ambition, 
encouraged by his Royal Princess Anne, and 
driven on by his Duchess Sarah, do anything, 
even at the risk of his head, to see the throne 
of William and Mary crumble beneath them. 
Avaricious for wealth, ambitious for fame, they 
were the thoughts of his wakeful and the dreams 
of his sleeping hours. With William and Mary 
on the throne, he could never rise higher than 
his then elevated position over the army; but 
with them out of the way, and the crown fixed 
upon the brow of Anne, through his own use- 
fulness and power and the great influence of 
his wife, the Duchess Sarah, over her mistress, 
what might he not do? Rise like Cromwell, but 
even higher, break the chain of regal descent, 
and sit upon a throne, its own artificer. He 
learned the urt of war in the French army, under 
Marshal Turenne, and was distinguished for his 
bravery and skill, and was known throughout 
the whole army as ‘‘the handsome English- 
man.”’ Later in life than the period of which 
we write, he greatly added to his fame, and 
was indeed the power behind the throne of 
Queen Anne. 

The exploits of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden 
as a bold, rash warrior, sweeping everything be- 
fore him like an infuriated tornado, was tle 
talk of all Europe, and every kingdom looked 
well to the direction of his campaigns, lest lis 
next attack should be directed against them. 
It being a subject of interest to England, the 
Duke of Marlboro’ was sent to the court of 
Charles as minister, and, as Ae said to Charles, 
to learn the art of war; but his real object was 
to know what this bold general would next do; 
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and, failing in every stratagem to effect his 
object, he at last laid upon the floor before 
Charles and himself a map of Europe, and 
marked out various campaigns in which con- 
quest and glory might be won. He closely 
watched the face of Charles, as he traced with 
the point of his sword the various countries ; 
and at last, as his sword-point traced out a line 
of march against Austria, the eye of Charles 
brightened up, and he got upon his knees to 
see more closely. The interest evinced by 
Charles satisfied the duke that his course would 
be northward and not against England; and he 
returned home with his object accomplished, 
and without exciting the surprise of Charles. 
This clear insight into human nature, com- 
bined with his boldness, made the duke a dis- 
tinguished diplomatist, as well as a great gene- 
ral. His wife, the duchess, was not less shrewd 
than himself, nor perhaps less ambitious, and 
aided him much in ascending to his post of 
power and influence. As maid of honor to 
Anne and her bosom friend, she was by no 
means an insignificant instrument in the hands 
of her husband, and which he turned to good 
account. She was a woman of strong charac- 
ter, but her greatest weakness was to play the 
parasite to too great an extent. She was par- 
ticularly fond of Alexander Pope, and annoyed 
him with her adulation and praise. In one of 
his most bitter moods— for he was a sour, ill- 
tempered man—he satirized her in too plain a 
manner to be mistaken, for which she never 
forgave him, and became his bitterest enemy. 
What hatred is more deadly than that of a 
pride-wounded woman ? 

But the music is hushed, and the humdrum 
of voices falls upon the ear, and we return to 
the gallant colonel, who is just escorting his 
fair partner from the dance. He proposes a 
promenade amid the statuary and fragrant 
flowers of the court, and his wishes are at 
once acceded to. Both seem lost in thought 
and delightful reverie. The triangle of the 
ground around which they were walking was 
adorned at each corner with magnificent statu- 
ary, representing the history of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, overshadowed by stately cedars and 
arbor-vitws. In the centre was the tomb of 
Ninus, overhung by a mulberry-tree. The first 
approached was an infuriated lioness rending 
in twain a veil; the second the unfortunate 
death of the lovers. 

** This,”’ said the colonel, ‘is the sacrifice of 
love to true devotion—the gushing forth of life 
because there was no heart left worth living 


for. How deep, how strong is the unalloyed 








passion of disinterested love !’’—pointing to 
the statuary. ‘‘ There was with them but one 
heart in life ; the world was not sufficient, with 
all its greatness, to create a single sensation in 
one without the other. So here they lie, and 
their kindred spirits rejoice in realms of bliss 
unknown to earth.” 

‘* You speak with feeling,” replied the lady, 
after a considerable pause, ‘‘as if you were not 
insensible to that ennobling passion. Who 
would suppose that my bold and adventurous 
prisoner, who has dwelt amid savages, with no 
music to greet his ear but the-whistling of 
winds through the tree-tops or the terrific howl 
of beasts, could shed a tear of sympathy over 
the unfortunate fate of lovers—over marble re- 
presenting that which is more sentimental than 
real, a sacrifice of life to love? Perhaps, colonel, 
you may have rescued some fair maiden in your 
time ; or did you receive that wound I observe 
over your left eye in defence of some beautiful 
Indian girl, protecting her from the cruelties ot 
her chief, for some little overture of yours?’’ 

Lady Alice made the latter part of this re- 
mark with more than ordinary tremulousness 
of voice and with peculiar emphasis, although 
it was an effort at pleasantry. The colonel ob- 
served it, and looked her full in the face; and 
the solemn silence spoke more than words to 
her heart. At last, in slow and measured tones, 
he replied: ‘‘ Miss Wilberton, that wound was 
received in the rescue of life. We will talk no 
more about it, but, with your permission, will 
return within the palace.”’ 

Silently they proceeded, and scarcely seemed 
conscious of their arrival at the portals of the 
castle, when Lady Alice was accosted in quite 
a cold manner by young Lord Carlton. He ex- 
pressed the hope that she had enjoyed her 
promenade, as she deserved some compensa- 
tion for departing from her usual caution in not 
wearing her shawl; or perhaps she had forgot- 
ten it in her deep interest in the American ad- 
venturer. The last remark was not audible to 
the colonel, as he had already made his adieus, 
and was mingling in the crowd preparing for 
departure. The rolling and rattling of carriages 
were heard in every direction from the palace, 
just as the gray of morning was assuming a 
lighter hue. 

Colonel Byrdott seemed lost in thought and 
reverie, as he sat listlessly in his carriage. Had 
Lady Alice Wilberton taken possession of his 
heart? Was he intoxicated with pride at the 
especial favors of the stern King towards him ? 
Was he dreaming of his distant home, or the 
grand object of his mission in returning to his 
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native land? No matter what; his thoughts 
were his, and he spoke them not. He was 
scarcely conscious of his own identity, until 
informed by his footman that he had reached 
his apartments. 

At the usual hour in the morning he made 
his toilet, and repaired to the places of his ac- 
coustomed amusements, to beguile the tedium 
of the unfashionable hours. 

As he entered the gilded halls of gaming, he 
was treated with marked respect, for he was 
known to them as one fond of tempting the 
fickle goddess of fortune, who played boldly 
and paid promptly. Lord Carlton was there, 
and much interested in a game of billiards 
with his friend Sir Hugh Nelson, who, judging 
from his gait and swagger, though a high 
gentleman of fashion, was better suited to the 
gaming-reoms, to tennis and billiards, than the 
elegant courtesies of aristocratic society. Lord 
Carlton bowed stiffiy, with a good deal of natu- 
ral hauteur, as the colonel approached, and, after 
introducing Sir Hugh, evidently with an effort 
at ease of manner, engaged in conversation. 

‘Colonel Byrdott, if you were an adept at 
this game, I would challenge you to a contest, 
that your lungs might better overcome the 
heavy atmosphere of the morning.’’ 

**T am not a skilful player, my lord, but, 
requiring the exercise you speak of, and most 
willing to be tanght by one doubtless skilled, I 
will join your lordship with pleasure.” 

Lord Carlton bowed and remarked: ‘‘In order 
to make the game more interesting, with your 
permission we will play for a trifling wager.’’ 

The colonel cheerfully acquiesced, and simply 
replied, as he approached the massive table: 
**Your lordship will be kind enough to name 
the wager, and I will accede.”’ 

There was a look of exultation in the counte- 
nance of his lordship, as he was not only pos- 
sessed of immense estates, but, through the 
influence of his father, could draw upon the 
exchequer; and here was a time when he 
might mortify the pride of this stranger, who 
had crossed him the evening before, by fixing 
a larger sum than he supposed he could afford 
to lose. 

The sum was no sooner named than the game 
began. The colonel played with much grace, 
but either with an air of indifference or want 
of skill, and lost. The same wager was pro- 
posed, the game played out, and the result the 
same. The young lord, with an air not suffi- 
ciently practised to be disguised, expressed his 
regret, and proffered another occasion for the 


colonel to regain his losses. 





The colonel simply replied, with a complacent 
smile, ‘‘ It will give me much pleasure to take 
a few more lessons under your lordship,” and, 
at the same time pulling out his book, presented 
a check for the amount, bowed, and took his 
leave. 

This was a favorite haunt of the colonel’s, 
and, as if by accident, on the next morning he 
met Lord Carlton there again. The game was 
resumed, The colonel played with no more 
energy or excitement than on the previous day, 
but Lord Carlton was evidently more earnest in 
his manner, and determined in his aim at the 
white and red ivory balls. The result of the 
two games unfortunately proved the same as 
before. The colonel disregarded the deep pro- 
testations of his lordship’s regret, again checked 
upon his banker, and, observing the secret ex- 
ultations of his lordship and his purpose to do 
him an injury, left his presence abruptly and 
contemptuously. 

Lord Carlton immediately repaired to tha 
banker’s. The checks were presented, and, 
without seeming to notice that they called for 
the large sum of ten thousand guineas, the 
banker promptly laid upon the counter the 
shining gold. Lord Carlton seemed disappointed 
and chagrined, for it would have afforded him 
more pleasure to disgrace the colonel than re- 
ceive his winnings. Whilst storing away his 
ill-gained earnings, he remarked, in an inquir- 
ing manner, ‘‘This gentleman, sir, must be 
wealthy, or else he could not afford to throw 
away so large a sum for an hour’s amusement.”’ 

The banker, without lifting his spectacled 
eyes from his ledger, simply answered, ‘‘ We 
will cash all of his checks, sir.”’ 

The result of this game was soon rumored 
abroad, and the amount won and lost much ex- 
aggerated. It was the gossip of the court, and 
was even talked of by the members of Parlia- 
ment. The question was considered among 
them, if an American subject could afford to 
spend money so freely, and had amassed such 
a fortune at so early a period of his life, surely 
the resources of that dependence must be great, 
and they (the Colonies) should pay the King a 
tithe. This was the first time the taxing of 
the Colonies was ever thought of. A mere 
game of billiards! What trivial causes often 
give rise to great results! Out of this, together 
with other circumstances tranapiring at a later 
day, was brought about the onerous and unjust 
law of ‘‘taxation without representation’’ and 
its results, the American Revolution. 

(To be continued.) 





THE HAIR: HOW TO PROMOTE, PRESERVE, AND KEEP 
LUXURIANT, 


Somesopy said wittily: ‘‘ You rarely, if ever, 
see a politician with smooth hair, a great scholar 
with fine hair, an artist with red hair, a musi- 
cian with short hair, a fop with coarse hair, a 
minister with long hair, or an editor whose hair 
is carefully adjusted.’’ This is no less true than 
funny; yet, although this may be an indication 
of the active operation of the mind in several 
eases here mentioned, rendering the adornment 
of the hair a matter of indifference, by far the 
largest proportion of the world acknowledge 
the beauty of this ornament and its wondrous 
influence, where carefully tended, in adding 
beauty to the face it luxuriantly surrounds. 

Beauty is the combination of perfect, or nearly 
perfect, features, united in one person. It is 
not the eyes alone, nor a Grecian nose, nor 
small lips, nor an expansive forehead, nor even 
an oval outline, that makes a woman’s face 
beantiful; it is the fitness of the component 
parts which produces this; and to no feature 
may more importance be attached than to a 
properly cultivated and tastefully adjusted head 
of hair. To illustrate this position, let us sup- 
pose a pretty girl to have been attacked with a 
fever of so violent a nature that she is com- 
pelled to have her head shaved. See what a 
figure she presents! Or, let us imagine the 
young lady in the early morning, with her hair 
screwed up in papers—a bad practice—and ob- 
serve her in the ball-room, with her head fresh 
from the hands of an accomplished hair-dresser. 
Have we in these phases any reason to doubt 
the advantages of a beautiful head of hair? 
These same illustrations will apply to gentle- 
men, whose appearance is unquestionably mate- 
rially assisted by the manner in which they em- 
ploy pomade, and comb, and brush. The man 
with a handsome head of hair, whose features 
are moderately regular, may be termed, and 
very frequently is, a handsome man; but sub- 
ject this man to the operation to which the 
hair of prisoners is subjected in jail, and he 
will bear the appearance either of a low ruffian 


or a fool. 

These facts are well known to everybody; 
the importance of the hair as an ornament is 
recognized by all, especially by ladies ; and yet, 
althou:h they appear to take pains with it, care 
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for it, and are proud of it, they overlook the 
means of cultivating or preserving it, and any 
absurd fashion will cause them to sacrifice it, 
for the sake of being like the fools who origi- 
nated the absurdity. We have only to men- 
tion the instance of the efforts to produce the 
wavy tresses we observe in the heads of the 
Greek sculptors—a character peculiar to a class 
in a particular climate. Some one starts the 
fashion ; it is immediately followed, at the ex- 
pense of the loss of many a beautiful head of 
hair, the tight plaiting or the crimping employed 
to effect this being more fatal in their effects 
than even a fit of illness. In past times, when 
powder was worn, and the hair drawn high up 
to support a little mob cap, the filth and insects 
engendered in that horrible compound of grease 
and powder, with which the hair was stiffened 
and thickened, can scarcely be imagined. The 
frightful ravages it committed eventually led 
to its disuse. The only advantage it possessed 
was, that it enabled old ladies to prevent the 
hair being an indicator of the inroads of time. 

It is in the power of every one to insure a 
good head of hair, and to maintain it by a sys- 
tem involving little time, but which must em- 
body regularity; that is, it should be cut at 
stated times, not less than every six weeks, by 
an experienced practitioner ; this will assist its 
growth. It should every morning be washed 
at the roots with cold water; this need not be 
copiously done; a damp sponge rubbed well 
into the roots will suffice. This will maintain 
the growth, and it should be kept moistened 
with a compound oil or a pomade; this will 
prevent its drying or falling off, and it must be 
kept well brushed. These rules are very simple 
in their application, easy of accomplishment, 
but important in their results. If followed from 
childhood, the consequence will be the reten- 
tion of hair to extreme old age. Unfortunately, 
however, there are thousands who have erred, 
from ignorance or inexperience. They find their 
hair falling off, or growing feeble, refusing to 
curl, and changing color. For persons thus 
situated, we have written this article. It may 
be consulted safely, and the reader may be as- 
sured that there is not one remedy here given 
on which they may not safely rely. We Lave 
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gone elaborately into the subject, and therefore 
commence with our first topic. 

Nature and Properties of the Hair.—The growth 
of the human hair is of most wondrous and sim- 
ple mechanism. It is a horny-like substance, 
composed of phosphate of lime, iron, carbonate 
of lime, and silex in a large quantity, with a 
colored oil, and sulphur; the two latter seem 
to give the color to the hair, absorbed upon the 
principle of capillary attraction. 

In different individuals, the hair is dissimilar 
in quality and color, and is affected by nation, 
climate, and culture, both in texture and tint; 
indeed, no feature of the human race can ex- 
hibit such amplitude of change, or is more sub- 
ject to the caprice of fashion in its adornment. 
Black hair is found to contain more sulphur 
and iron than others, and is found stronger 
and coarser in those persons partaking of the 
humors peculiar to it. Many have supposed the 
hair itself is colored, but this is an error quickly 
demonstrated by the microscope. Every hair 
has a tube extending from its source to the ex- 
treme point, the root of which, springing from 
the adipose membrane of the ‘‘derma,”’ or under 
skin, thence derives its color and nourishment, 





which are conveyed by means of valves to the 
tubes ; and so long as a healthy action is sus- 
tained, the color of the hair remains; but when, 
from disease or mental anxiety, the supply of 
the color and nourishment is stopped, the hair 
becomes gray or white. Red hair differs from 
black in containing a red oil instead of a black- 
ish color; and the same may be said in respect 
to other varieties, the shades of which become 
lighter in proportion to the coloring matter con- 
tained in the oil, until, in white hair, it is found 
nearly colorless, combined with a small quantity 
of carbonate of magnesia, a chemical substance 
not found in other specimens. Hair is produced 
by the same agency as the nails; consequently, 
it partakes of the same nature, so that, when 
deprived of its proper nourishment, it becomes 
harsh and brittle, breaking off short or splitting 
at the points, scarcely bearing the application 
of the comb or brush. This is in general caused 
from neglect, in letting the scurf, or dry refuse 
of perspiratory matter, accumulate round the 
neck of the hair, above the bulb, which, acting 
as a stricture, cuts off the supply of oil neces- 
sary to the nourishment of the hair. 





THE WELL IN THE ROCK. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Tuere she sat, paring apples, under the low 
porch, whose biack tiles were cushioned all over 
with gray moss, and her name was Rachel 
Woolcott. She little dreamed what a picture 
‘*fair and pleasant to the eyes”’ she made there, 
that autumn afternoon, with the russet light 
sifting through the thick ripples of her brown 
hair, or coursing the folds of the green gingham 
dress which had been woven at her mother’s 
loom. She had a young, sweet face, not hand- 
some, but fresh and bright with roses set in 
her cheeks by the strong mountain winds; she 
had blue eyes, full of pleasant smiles, and full 
red lips, which completed the story which the 
eyes partly related. There she sat, in years so 
long ago that scores of green summers have 
passed by them. The long red and golden 
apple-parings glanced round her brown fingers, 
as her rapid knife swept over the apples, while 
she hummed fragments of sacred tunes to her- 
self; sometimes it was part of an old psalm, 
sometimes a lively air such as used to spring 
our grandmothers and grandfathers at once to 
their feet in some old-fashioned jig. On a stool, 





at Rachel’s right hand, sat her young brother 
Joseph, and as the neatly-shaped quarters 
dropped into the earthen dish at his feet, he 
strung them on long cords with his mother’s 
darning-needle, Joe was a flaxen-haired, broad- 
limbed, burly-headed boy, but he had keen, 
brightly-glancing eyes, and his broad forehead 
and huge, firmly-set mouth promised a good 
deal for his future. 

**T seen somebody to the store, when I went 
over to get granny’s pipes this mornin’,’’ sud- 
denly exclaimed Joe, as the notes of a sweet 
air flowed softly out on that still afternoon. 

‘*That ’s nothin’ very amazin’, as I see, Joe. 
You ’ll be apt to find somebody at the store any 
time of day that you chanced in, I take it.’”’ 

You would have thought by the tone that it 
was a matter of no earthly account to Rachel 
Woolcott who went in or out at the village 
store; but if you had watched sharply, you 
might have seen the roses broaden and brighten 
in her cheeks, as May ones do, suddenly touched 
by morning sunlight after a rain. 

‘¢ But this was somebody in perticerler, Rachel. 
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Oh, now, you needn't put on airs, and act so 
orful innercent,”’ squinting the keen eyes and 
stretching the burly head. 

‘*Come, Joe, I don’t want any of your non- 
sense. Do mind your apples, and keep still!” 
And the large knife spun rapidly around the 
fruit, and the long skins coiled gracefully over 
her fingers until they broke with their own 
weight. 

‘‘[ sha’n’t be still for Stephen Pratt and fifty 
jest like him; and you're dyin’ this minute to 
know ’twas he at the store, you know you are, 
Rachel Woolcott.’’ 

‘Stephen Pratt goes to the store fifty times 
a day, and can do so fifty more, for all 1 know 
or care,”’ bridling the pretty head. 

‘It tain’t one word true. Granny says she 
never yet saw a gal in love that wasn’t as shy 
and obstroperlous, too, as a young colt.”’ 

This was too much for Rachel’s forbearance. 
The blood burned up to her hair and down to 
the small white ruffle round her neck. ‘“ Take 
that for your impudence, Joe Woolcott.” And 
she gave him a sharp blow on the side of his 
head, which elicited a yell of pain and anger 
from that young gentleman. 

‘Children, what’s the matter now?’ ex- 
claimed a voice in the kitchen; and the next 
moment a little pleasant-faced woman stood in 
the door. She carried an iron in one hand, 
and wore a black woollen skirt and white short- 
gown. 

‘“Ma, Rachel’s been a-knockin’ me over the 
head,”’ blubbered the boy. 

** Waal, he’s been insultin’ me here like a 
highwayman, and he deserved just what he 
got,’’ answered his sister, cooling down a little. 

‘*T only said gals in love was like young 
colts.’’ 

‘*Come, come, children, don’t get into a 
quarrel. How set down you would be, if any 
of the neighbors should be passin’; it would 
get all over West Farms afore night. Don’t 
mind what he says, Rachel, and if he’s too 
‘sot up,’ I’ll tell his father when he comes 
home with the next load of corn.” 

Joe did not answer, but he screwed his eye- 
brows and ran his tongue into his cheek in a 
way that was grimly defiant. 

Just then, a young man turned round the 
corner of the house. He had a broad, firmly- 
knit figure, an open, pleasant, though very 
sunburnt face, and he wore a straw hat and 
blue homespun trowsers. ‘‘ Good-afvernoon, 
Miss Rachel.’’ He had a pleasant voice and a 
natural grace in his manner. 

She was thoroughly taken by surprise, but 





Rachel Woolcott was woman enough to recover 
herself. ‘‘Good-afternoon, Mr. Pratt.’’ And she 
was rising up to give him a chair, and there were 
quick flutterings among the roses now. 

‘* No, thank you, I can’t stop half a minute; 
but I heard you talkin’ as I came down the road, 
so I made bold to come right round here.”’ 

‘*Did you hear what she said?’’ interposed 
Joe, with a triumphant glance at his sister. 

‘* Not a word; I only heard voices a-talkin’ ; 
but I jest came round on an errand to see if 
you was engaged to the hop down to Widow 
Blake’s to-morrow night, Miss Rachel.” 

‘*No, I haven’t had any invitation, Mr. Pratt,’’ 
answered the lady, with a great deal of dignity, 
playing meanwhile with the horn handle of her 
knife. 

‘* Well, they’re to have a real breakdown 
there—forty couples, and three fiddlers engaged, 
and a grand supper. I should like to ask your 
company, Miss Rachel, if it’s agreeable.”’ 

The young farmer said this with a good deal 
of hesitancy, awkwardly setting one foot before 
the other. 

** Well, really, I’m much obliged to you, Mr. 
Pratt, but I hadn’t thought of goin’ to this 
party. I don’t know what to say, or whether 
ma ‘ll feel as though she can spare me’’—look- 
ing a very picture of contemplative indecision, 
as she fingered the string of gold beads round 
her neck. 

**T hope you'll try to make up your mind to 
go, Miss Rachel. I’m sure you can’t help but 
enjoy it, if your mother can only conclude to 
spare you.” 

He looked at her with a long, greedy look, 
as she sat fingering her beads in that pretty, 
imperturbable way, and the young man’s heart 
beat up almost into his throat. 

‘**Taint no use to urge her, Stephen; she’s 
only jest hangin’ back to make b’lieve,’’ broke 
out Joe, whose feelings were still smarting 
under the recollection of his sister’s blow. 
‘“‘She wouldn’t miss goin’ to Widder Blake’s 
for a new caliker gown this minit, and I heard 
her say, when she got mother to do up her 
white un Monday, she wanted it all ready for 
the party, as she felt purty sure of an invite.” 
And here, half frightened at his audacity, the 
boy sprang up and ran off, with a triumphant 
whoop, round the side of the house. 

Poor Rachel Woolcott sat still, overwhelmed. 
The roses hurried in and out of her cheeks, as 
they do among green leaves shaken by the 
winds. Her self-possession entirely forsook 
her. No degree of woman’s skill could now 
smooth over the mischief which her brother 
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had done. ‘‘That boy ought to be whipped 
until—’’ And she broke down, bursting right 
out into tears of mortification and anger. They 
greatly moved the young man. 

‘*Don’t mind what he said, Rachel,’’ draw- 
ing close toher. ‘Boys are never.to be trusted 
when they say anything.’’ And some how the 
sight of those tears greatly emboldened Stephen. 
Ile tried gently to draw Rachel’s hands from 
her eyes, and his great fingers got entangled 
with hers, and before he let them go he bent 
down and kissed the right cheek of Rachel 
Woolcott. It was certainly a very bold act, 
and I have no doubt that proper young lady 
would have resented it, had she not Leen in 
tears at the time; but Stephen must have 
escaped with impunity, for, a few minutes 
later, she followed him to the front gate with 
such shifting lights and shadows in her blue 
eyes, such smiles, losing themselves in sudden 
gravity, on her lips, such a new glow and 
tremulousness all over her face, that I am very 
certain Stephen Pratt had not only won par- 
don, but something else from Rachel Woolcott. 


‘* Why, father, what is the matter with you?”’ 

Rachel asked this question about half an hour 
after Stephen’s departure; and she set down 
the large loaf of rye bread from which she was 
cutting some slices for supper. 

He came into the room, the large, stalwart 
man, in his farmer’s trowsers of tow-cloth, and 
he groped like a little child or a man suddenly 
struck blind. 

‘* Yes, father, what is the matter?’’ queried 
the alarmed voice of Mrs. Woolcott, as she ran 
out of the bed-room, where she was just laying 
away the week’s ironing. 

“*T guess I’m kinder shaky, wife. Won't 
you draw me a mug of cider—quick ?” 

A moment later Mrs. Woolcott returned, her 
mug filled to the brim with the amber liquid, 
which her husband seized in his great hands, 
but they shook so that he could hardly convey 
it to his lips, while Rachel stood by, looking at 
her father in dismay. 

‘*He says he was taken about an hour ago, 
in the fields; it’s a fit like,’’ whispered the 
girl to her mother. 

‘* Mercy to us! how did it come on, father ?’’ 
cried the pale little woman, and she peered into 
the sunburnt, but ghastly, face that now rested 
against the old oak chair. ‘Father, you’ve 
run ag’inst some trouble !”’ 

Mrs. Woolcott’s wifely heart could not be 
deceived long. 

** Don’t, don’t, mother !”’ 
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The man put up his hand deprecatingly, but 
a ¢reat groan heaved up from his iron chest. 

Mrs. Woolcott’s face grew pale, as did her 
daughter’s, but it was only fora moment. She 
bowed down under the unknown blow which 
had fairly prostrated her husband. ‘“ Isaac,” 
she said, taking his great hand in both of hers, 
**you know when you took me, a young, inexpe- 
rienced thing, twenty-three years ago, with no- 
thin’ but the little pastur’-lot in Cow’s Lane to 
bring you for my portion, I promised to stick 
to you, a true and lovin’ wife, to the day when 
death should part us. I reckon I’ve tried to 
do it, Isaac. We’ve had bright times and sor- 
rowful uns since we ’ve walked the same road, 
but I reckon the good uns have outweighed 
t’other, and we’ve pulled together in all things, 
and never had a hard word or a hard thought 
for more than a minit ag’in each other. I’ve 
been the mother of your children, of them 
that’s in 
earth, and it’s the first time, Isaac Woolcott, 


Heaven as well as them that’s on 


that you ever hid your heart from me, or 
carried a cloud in your breast which your wife 
didn’t share.”’ 

She was not much of a talker, little Mrs. 
Woolcott, but heart 


fired her lips with native eloqnence, as she 


now her true woman’s 
stood there with the still tears in her eyes and 
the brave smile about her pale mouth. 

Farmer Woolcott looked at his wife, and for 
a moment the man forgot everything but the 
true heart which beat for him in that little 
woman’s breast. 

‘*It’s true, Massy, every word you've said. 
You ’ve been the blessedest comfort and help- 
meet that ever a man had; you’ve taken the 
heaviest side of my burdens and borne with 
my faults, and I’ve al’ays felt I never deserved 
such a blessin’ as you, any more’n a frail 
mortal man does an angel to walk by his side. 
And it isn’t for myself half so much as for you 
I care; but it comes tough to-give it up.’’ And 
the man’s head sank down heavily. 

**Got to give up what, father? Don’t hold it 
back any longer.”’ 

‘The old homestead, Massy, where you and 
I have lived so many years, and tried to bring 
up our children in the fear of God.”’ 

‘Our home, father ?’’ 

Mrs. Woolcott cried the words out sharply, 
as though there dwelt great pain and amaze- 
ment in them. 

‘*That’s it, mother. Seth 
hold of an old deed of the land, which belonged 
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to his grandfather about fifty years ago, and I 
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larned it this arternoon for the first time. 
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orchard, and the meadder land, and the old 
house itself, every timber of which has the 
face of an old friend, ’1l have to go.” 

‘*Oh, what’ll become of us all?’’ cried Rachel, 
and she sank down and burst into tears. An 
hour ago her heart had been like a country full 
of fragrance, and sweet songs, and far-reaching 
mountains of delight; and now the mists had 
arisen from the sea and blurred out all the 
goodly prospects, and the winds lashed, and the 
storm gathered over the young girl’s life. 

Mrs. Woolcott took it quietly. The tears ran 
over her faded cheeks as she moaned out, ‘‘Oh, 
it is hard, so hard, father !’’ 

‘“‘That’s it, Massy! I’m gettin’ past my 
prime now, and I’ve little hope of ever buildin’ 
a new roof to shelter my head in its old age. 
You know what with my rheumatis’, and the 
children’s sickness, and deaths, and failur’s in 
the crops, I never was forehanded.”’ 

‘He won’t show us any marsy, will he, 
father??? wound in the soft, broken voice of 
Rachel, while Joseph stood by twisting his 
fingers together, his rubicund visage elongated 
into a look of solemn anxiety. 

‘*Not a bit, daughter; Seth Rogers’s heart 
is as hard as Pharaoh’s.”’ 

** Well, Isaac, we must look to the Lord in 
this great trouble; He’s on our side, and that’s 
better than all that bad man’s money.” 

‘*That’s it, mother; them words of yourn 
are amazin’ comfortin’ to a man in sorrow.” 

At this moment a cracked, tremulous voice 
was heard at the door. 

‘*What do you think I come across this 
blessed day up in my garret ?”’ 

‘* Why, granny, how did you get over here?” 
they all exclaimed, as a crooked, withered old 
woman hobbled into the kitchen. She carried 
a pipe in her mouth, a staff in her hand; she 
wore an old brown silk bonnet and a blue gown 
of linsey-woolsey. 

‘** Yes, it ain’t often I get down here, chil’ren, 
but I was so flustrated I couldn’t sleep till I 
telled you,” panted old Mrs. Woolcott, as she 
sank down into the arm-chair, which her son 
had vacated for her use. 

‘*We’re in a peck of trouble, granny,”’ inter- 
posed Joseph, who was very fond of delivering 
news, whether good or bad. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Isaac? Massy, seems 
to me you all do look mighty struck down.”’ 

‘* You tell granny, mother.’? And Mr. Wool- 
cott turned to his wife. 

The old woman leaned back in her chair, 
and listened to her daughter-in-law’s sad story, 
while an occasional wreath of smoke curled up 








slowly from her pipe, and the tears ran over 
her withered cheeks. 

When Mrs. Woolcott ceased, her mother took 
her pipe out of her mouth, laid it carefully in 
her lap, and, clasping her wrinkled hands to- 
gether, sat still, evidently lost in thought. She 
shook her head frequently, and at last she bowed 
it as though she had settled some purpose in 
her own mind, and then she turned to her son. 

‘I’m sorry for you, Isaac, for 1 know it’ll 
come like death on you to give up the old 
homestead, and I’m sorrier for Massy, for a 
woman’s heart clings tighter’n a man’s to the 
spot where she’s lived ever since her husband 
brought her, a young, unexperienced gal, to 
his home. I’m sorry for you all, children, but 
I’ve nothin’ to offer you but the little red house 
your grand’ther built on the land the town give 
him when he fought the Injuns so bravely at 
Neck Bridge. If wust comes to wust, you can 
take that, with the two strips of meadder land 
and the pastur’ lot.’’ 

‘*T guess we'll have to turn in there a little 
while, mother,” answered her son, *‘ leastwise 
till the Lord shows us where to turn about; for 
Seth Rogers ’ll hustle me out without honor or 
marsy, now he’s got the law on his side. You 
know he ain’t got no more heart ’n a stone.”’ 

‘Don’t say that, Isaac, of any man. Your 
poor dead father used to tell me he’d seen a 
good deal of the rough side of human nature 
in his life, but he ’d never found a man’s heart 
so hard that there warn’t a tender spot hidden 
somewhere away down in it. ‘Massy,’ he used 
to say to me, ‘it may seem just as bleak and 
hard as the rock of old did to the Israelites, 
but, depend on’t, there’s a well of water down 
deep in it somewhere, if only the right Moses 
was at hand to smite it.’ ”’ 

‘* Well, mother, in most cases father was in 
the right on’t, and it don’t become his son to 
contradict his words, now he’s dead and gone, 
*specially when he was sich a God-fearin’ man; 
but I can’t think there’s any Moses on airth 
that could bring water out of sich a rock as 
Seth Rogers’s heart.” 

** Don’t be too sartin, Isaac. God never put the 
well there for nothin’, and I kinder reckon I see 
His hand here. Anyhow, I’ll try to-morrow.”’ 

‘Try what, granny?’ exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. 
Woolcott. 

‘*Try to find the well in the rock of Seth 
Rogers’s heart,’’ answered the old woman, put- 
ting her pipe in her mouth and getting up. 

‘““Why, granny, ain’t you mad struck ?’’ 
queried her amazed son, while his family stood 
looking at the old woman in dumb amazement. 
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‘* Not a bit, Isaac; I know all what I’m about, 
though I shall keep my own counsel, and not 
tell you one word of what brought me over to- 
night. Only don’t any on you give up; only 
jest trust in the Lord, and cast all your care on 
Him,”’ 

‘*Oh, granny, do stay and have a cup of tea! 
We ’ve got some real fresh.’’ 

** Not to-night, Massy,’’ shaking her head and 
hobbling across the room; ‘‘I’ve got to be all 
alone, to hold counsel with myself; only don’t 
forget what I said about castin’ your care on 
the Lord.” 


Seth Rogers put down his scythe, took off his 
straw hat, and wiped his forehead with his blue 
and white cotton handkerchief. It was a warm 
day, although it was wearing towards the middle 
of October, and the farmer had been hard at 
work for the last three hours, mowing a strip 
of salt hay in some low meadow land about a 
quarter of a mile east of the little red house 
where old *‘ Gineral Woolcott’s widder,”’ as the 
neighbors called her, resided. He had a coarse, 
hard physiognomy, a large, stalwart, rugged 
frame, beetling eyebrows, wyth dark, gloomy- 
looking gray eyes, and his iron-gray locks hung 
over his forehead, brown and wriukled with hard 
labor, for Seth Rogers had not yet passed the 
prime of his manhood. He was a stern, lonely 
man, and the neighbors said his heart was as 
hard as his face. All his near relatives were 
dead, and there was no heart of man, or woman, 
or child in the world which beat with one throb 
of love or pity for Seth Rogers. He was a 
widower and childless, for he had laid his wife, 
in her youth, in the village graveyard, and he 
lived in the great brown house by the creek, 
with only his hired men and his old house- 
keeper—a man whose greed and whose Gospel 
were worldly gain, whose only ambition was to 
add to his broad lands, a man without fear of God 
or love to humanity! Yet the old neighbors 
shook their heads and said it was not always 
so—that Seth Rogers was a pleasant little boy, 
and that he had a praying mother and one little 
sister with the face of an angel. They could 
still remember the clusters of her shining curls, 
that waved in the winds like the golden rod in 
September, and her eyes deep and blue as the 
skies in which midnight stars are set. There 
were a few old women in West Farms who still 
grew warm and eloquent when they spoke of the 
wondrous beauty of the sweet child Mary Rogers, 
and they said her brother, who was four years her 
senior, had cared for her with a tenderness and 
watched over her with a pride and love which 





was like that of a mother’s over her first-bern. 
But Mary’s beauty had never blossomed into 
womanhood, One time, a score and a half of 
years ago, a company of Indians had made a 
descent on the little village of West Farms, 
seated at the foot of the hills. Trembling 
women had clustered together, with hushed 
breaths and haggard faces, in the cottages, 
and at last a company of the bravest men had 
gathered together, shouldered their arms, and 
gone out, in the name of the God of battles, to 
fight for their wives, their children, and their 
homes. Jedediah Woolcott led this little com- 
pany of brave men, and earned thereby the 
title of ‘‘General.’”? They soon succeeded in 
routing the Indians, who had stationed them- 
selves at the northern part of the village, and 
the white men lost but two of their number. 
But that night Mary Rogers took her ‘death 
cold ;’”’ for the child, hearing the war-cry of the 
Indians, which startled her from her sound 
slumbers, had sprung suddenly out of bed, 
rushed out doors in her night-dress, and re- 
mained for nearly an hour crouched down on 
the damp grass, under the apple-tree, con- 
vulsed with terror. In less than six months 
afterwards Mary’s beauty lay under the sum- 
mer grass, and her broken-hearted mother fol- 
lowed her a little later. So, with all his money, 
the neighbors affirmed Seth Rogers had had a 
hard time of it, for it was a terrible thing to 
have all of one’s kith and kin cut off from 
them. 

‘*Seth, Seth Rogers, I want to have a few 
minutes’ talk with you.” 

The farmer started and looked 
amazement, as he saw old Mrs. Woolcott hob- 
bling slowly towards him, just as he was put- 
ting his handkerchief in his hat. 

‘*] see you from my back door, a-mowin’, 
and I knew you was a good deal interested in 
what I'd got to say, so I concluded to get over, 
though it was quite a walk, as old folks’ limbs 
ain’t as spry as young uns’,”’ 

‘*No, they ain’t, that’s a fact,’’ responded 
Seth, for want of something better to say; and 
then he remembered his claim on Isaac Wool- 
cott’s cottage, and concluded the old woman 
had come to confer about that, and the muscles 
of his hard face settled down into iron rigidity. 

There was an oak-tree very near. The old 
woman dropped down under this, and laid her 
Seth Rogers stood a little 


round in 


crutch at her feet. 
way off, silent and gloomy, his arms folded on 
his broad breast. 

‘* Seth,” slowly commenced the old woman, 


‘‘T came across somethin’, yesterday mornin’, 
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in my garret, that belonged to Mary—dear little 
Mary !’’ 

Ah, those words must have been a rod which 
smote the granite rock, for the man’s face 
changed suddenly, and there was eager curi- 
osity in his tones. 

‘* What was it, Miss Woolcott ?’’ 

‘Won't you set down here under the tree, 
and I'll tell you, for 1’m an old woman, and it 
tuckers me out to talk so loud.” 

He sat down or the grass, under the cool 
shade of the oak-tree, close to the old woman. 

‘*It cut me up, Seth, dre’fully, comin’ across 
that ar. I just sot down and cried like a little 
baby, for it jest bronght back the time when 
Mary’s little golden head used to go a-diddlin’ 
and a-dancin’ ‘longside of my Temperance— 
that, I trust in the Lord, ’s in Heaven this 
blessed day—to the old school-house where the 
four roads meet. Was there ever a pootier 
creetur’ set foot on the ground, with that face 
full of dimples, and the smiles cotchin’ apart 
the lips and kindlin’ the eyes, and a pair of 
cheeks that a rose in the meadders wasn't to 
be mentioned by the side of?’ Seth Rogers’s 
mouth, that rigid mouth, was working almost 
fearfully, and quick changes hurried over his 
face, telling how the old woman’s words were 
smiting the rock. ‘And it’s lought right 
back to me the last time I ever sot eyes on her, 
Seth. I dun’ know as I ever told you, but it 
won't hurt you to larn how much store she sot 
by you. You know there was a singin’-school 
sot up in the meetin’-house for the first time 
that winter, and the young folks had been the 
night afore, and Mary had run over to talk 
with Temperance about the boys and gals, I 
was bilin’ doughnuts that arternoon, and Mary 
was mighty fond on ’em, so I sot the pan on the 
table, tellin’ the gals to help themselves; and 
Mary stood there a-crunchin’ ’em down, and 
bobbin’ her bright head round like a butterfly 
among clover, and laughin’ out—oh, can’t you 
hear that laugh now—somethin’ like a bird and 
somethin’ like a brook tumblin’ and singin’ 
over the stones ?”’ 

‘*T can hear it, granny, I can hear it !’’ cried 
the man, in a sharp, pained voice, while his 
breast heaved and the tears oozed slowly out 
of Seth Rogers’s eyes and stood still in the 
channels of his cheeks. Ah, the old woman 
had smitten the rock—the well had been found | 

‘Well, jest as I was sayin’, Seth, Temper- 
ance was a-tellin’ what boys looked the best 


and which uns she fancied most, when I turned 
‘Now, Mary,’ Sez I, 
turn. Which of them boys you goin’ to take 


right round. ‘it’s your 








to?’ Mary’s face flushed right up, and she 
jest spoke out, in her quick way: ‘I’m a-goin’ 
to take to my brother Seth, Miss Woolcott! 
There ain’t a boy there that’s half as scrump- 
tious and handsome as he is, to my mind; and 
I know he’s goin’ to make a wonderful smart 
man; and I don’t mean ever to get married, 
for fear I’d have to go away from home, and I 
never could love anybody half so well as I do 
my brother Seth!’ And you oughter have 
heard how proud and tender-like she said them 
words—‘ My brother Seth.’ ”’ 

** Did she say them—did she say them about 
me?’’ cried the man, in a voice which was like 
a plaintive little child’s. ‘My little Mary! 
my little Mary!’’ Then the sobs broke out and 
shook his iron frame, and the great tears rolled 
in swift showers over his rugged cheeks. The 
rock had been cleft, and the waters gushed out. 

** Yes, Seth, she said them very words, and 
when I hear folks say you’re a hard-hearted, 
tight-handed man, I sometimes think if Mary’d 
a’ lived you'd a’ been a different one.’’ And 
tears of sympathy rolled down the old woman's 
cheeks. ‘And now, Seth, I must tell you what 
I come across in the old garret yesterday. I 
was a-huntin’ there among some old blankets 
I spun afore I was married, when suddenly I 
come to a long wooden box which your mother 
gin me the week afore she died. You know 
you was gone off ameng the mount’ins to hunt 
up bears then. Well, Miss Rogers and I al’ays 
sot great store by each other, and she gin me 
in that box a linen spread, three silver spoons, 
a string of gold beads, and a number of other 
little trinkets like. I hadn’t seen the box for 
years, and I was fingering it over, when all of 
a sudden the bottom dropped out into my lap, 
and lo and behold! there was a false piece laid 
over this, and somethin’ like a corner of canvas 
stickin’ out. I pulled it out, and what do you 
think it was, Seth Rogers ?”’ 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know, Miss Woolcott.’’ 
And the man’s face was ashen pale with eager- 
ness. 

‘*It was that picter of Mary which the Eng- 
lish gentleman painted when he visited our 
village ; and it jest fitted square in the bottom 
of the box, so there warn’t a crack or break in 
it nowhere. I remember, now, your mother 
said there was somethin’ in the box when she 
gave it to me, but jest then she was taken with 
an awful fit of coughin’, and finally she said, 
‘Never mind; I’m so tired, and I'll tell you 
about it to-morrow, Miss Woolcott.’ But she 
must have forgot, for her memory seemed kinder 


to leave her that last week.”’ 
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“Oh, granny, you will let me see this?’ 
And there was a greedy cry in the man’s voice. 

**Sartin, Seth. It ain’t faded one bit in all 
these years that it’s been in the bottom of the old 
box, where your mother put it for safe keepin’, 
and we all s’posed it had got burned up; but 
it’s Mary, every inch of it, with the curls 
dancin’ about her neck, and her lips poutin’ 
out jest ready to speak, and her eyes a-shinin’, 
and her cheeks a-bloomin’, as they did years 
and years ago.”’ 

Oh, granny, if you'll give me that picter of 
Mary, I'll give you anything I’ve got on earth!” 
pleaded Seth Rogers with the old woman. 

‘Will you, Seth? Will you give back to 
Isaac the deed of his house and land, that you 
know ’s his’n in the sight of God, and that you 
know, too, ’ll break his heart, and his wife’s, 
and his children’s to give up, and that your 
mother and Mary ’d plead harder for you to do 
than I, if they was here this blessed minute?’’ 

** Yes, I’ll make it all over to him this after- 
noon, if you'll let me have the picter,’’ an- 
swered Seth Rogers. 

‘‘There, Isaac,’’ said the old woman, hob- 
bling into the kitchen, with her pipe in her 
mouth and her crutch in her hand, ‘‘ didn’t I 
tell you your father said there was a woll in 
the rock of every man’s heart, and here it’s 
proven in black and white! I don’t believe 
ever a word came from the lips of Jedediah 
Woolcott that wasn’t sound truth.’”’ And the 
old woman handed a paper to her son. 

He opened it, while his family gathered eager 
and curious about him, That autumn day had 
gone heavy enough over all their hearts. It 
was a deed, which bequeathed to Isaac Wool- 
cott his house and the land about it--the gift 
of Seth Rogers. 








I cannot tell you what happened afterwards, 
when they learned the truth from the old grand- 
mother’s lips, who told the whole story, stop- 
ping several times to smoke her pipe. What 
tears of joy were shed, what prayers of thank- 
fulness were made, under the brown roof of 
Isaac Woolcott’s cottage that night! 

But I can tell you that, a few Sundays after, 
Stephen Pratt and Rachel Woolcott were ‘‘cried”’ 
in the stone meeting-house at West Farms. 

They had a real old-fashioned wedding, with 
such piles of raisin-cake and pitchers of cider. 
Stephen was an orphan, and he brought no- 
thing to lay the foundations of his new home 
but his brave heart and willing hands and a 
wife who was indeed a gift of the Lord. Seth 
Rogers was at the wedding, too; and it seemed 
to all the guests as if an angel was there, for a 
picture in a large mahogany frame was hung 
the mantle to grace this wedding festival, whose 
blue eyes, steeped in serene smiles, whose golden 
curls, flowing in showers about the snowy neck, 
whose lips, like the crimson of a bursting tulip, 
seemed to drop down upon them all a benedic- 
tion from Heaven. Men, and women, and little 
children were all fascinated, magnetized by that 
seraphic face, and went away feeling softened 
and better for having gazed on it. 

Seth Rogers was a changed man, The cleft 
rock could not harden itself together; the waters 
leaped out in many a kindly word and loving 
deed, which filled the hearts and lives of others 
with refreshment and gladness. Ina few years 
he joined the church, and the ‘fend of his life 
was better than the beginning.’’ 

Oh, reader, dealing with the hard and the 
cold of thy fellow-men, remember always there 
is a ** Well in the Rock,’’ and kindly words 
and deeds shall open it, as Moses’s rod did the 
Waters of Meribah, 





FIX, 


COMMUNICATION FROM MONS. BON JEAN, 


Moxstevr Gonry— 

Sare: Vill you have ze complaisance to tell 
me ze véritable meaning of ze leetle vord Frx. 
Iam é¢trangere; I hear ze vord fir used for 
many tings. I not know precisement vot he 
mean. Mons. Godey, you sall tell me, s’il vous 
plait. 

I come here from Paris, chére Paris; I brings 
von letare of recommendation, vich present me 
to Mons. Jonson. Ver goot man, Mons. Jonson. 


4* 





| He come to my hotel, ze Girard House; he say 


to me, ‘‘ You vill come to live viz me, at my 
house.”’ So he take me to his cabriolet, my 
trunk all bring down, he tell ze servant put ze 
trunk behind ze cabriolet; ze servant say, 
‘* Yes, sare, I fir him.’’ Ze servant put him 
on ze cabriolet, and tie him very hard. 
Zen I say to myself, ‘Ah, ha! Fix! 
him down in my leetle note book;” 


I put 


Fix—-to tie him very hard. 





Zen we go to ze house of Mons. Jonson, 
grande house in grande street; we get out of ze 
cabriolet; two, tree servant come, Mons, Jon- 
s0n any to zem: 

‘Take ze trunk up to ze apartiment of Mons, 
Bon Jean.” 

Ze servant say: ‘ Yes, sare, I fix him.”’ 

Zen lsay: ‘* Ah! here is nozare meaning. I 
gall put him down;”’ 

Fix—to take ze trunk to ze apartiment, 

When I come to my chambre, | find him very 
fine chambre! large! all ting magnifique, 

I open my trunk and make ze toilette for 
dinner. When I go down stair 1 hear one /fi/le 
de chambre say: ** Madame Jonson, is she in ze 
saloon f’’ 

Nozare one say: ‘‘ No, Mons, Jolivet is fixing 
her hair.”’ 

‘*Ma foi, fixing! Now I sall see,’”’ I say, 
‘fone dame with her hair jiz.”’ 

Ven Madame come, she have ze hair in ze 
curls beautiful! incroyable! So, sizing, he mean 
to curl ze lady’s hair. 
Madame Jonson fine dame. Beautiful de 
grande embonpoint! leetle too much embon- 
point ; wear ze robe of black velvet wiz ze dia- 
mond superb, 

Many ladies and gentlemens take ze dinner 
One gentleman vish to take 
Ze servant not able 


viz Mons. Jonson. 
ze vin viz Madame Jonson. 
to draw ze stopper out of ze decanter, Mons. 
Jonson say: ‘Give him to me, Jean, I fiz him.’’ 

He take ze decanter, give it one leetle tap on 
ze table and take ze stopper out. 

**Parbleu!’’ [tink. ‘‘ #ix/ Isall put him in 
my leetle note-book :’’ 

Fix—to unloose, to take out ze corks. 

Sarvant zen open ze bottle of champagne, and 
ze cork bang! he fly out. Mons. Jonson’s leetle 
boy he ask: ‘*Pa, what make him cork fly 
out?’ 

Mons. Jonson say: ‘Ze fixed air in ze vine !’’ 

Ma foi! I put him down: 

Fix—to go off pop. 

In ze evening, comes more Dames et Mes- 
sieur. I converse long time viz Madame Jon- 
son. Very fine lady. Of good taste! She like 
Les Modes Parisiennes, ze vine Parisiennes, ze 
lace Parisiennes, ze robe of silk Parisiennes, ze 
bijouterie Parisiennes, ze shoe, ze glove, ze car- 
pet, ze furniture, everyting Parisiennes. Very 
sensible lady, Madame Jonson. 

Zen her bracelet of diamond come unclasp, 
lace sleeve. Madame say: 


and catch in ze 


‘*Mons. Bon Jean, have ze goodness to fiz my 
bracelet.”’ 


Ma foi! sir. 


I not know how to fz him. I 
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disengage ze bracelet; I clasp him on ze arm 
she hold to me. Madame say: “Tank you. 
You fiz him very nicely.” 

So I sall put in my leetle book: 

Fix—to clasp ze bracelet. 

I lean over ze table near Madame Jonson 
some long time after, and I hear ze servant 
say: ‘‘ Madame, ze supper is ready.” 

She say: ‘ All ready ?’’ 

He say: ‘‘ Oui, Madame, everyting is fixed.” 

We go into ze salle-d-manger, find ze grande 
entertainment, Superbe! /ix/ Isall put him 
down: 

Fix—to serve ze grande entertainment. 

Ze next morning Mons, Jonson invite me to 
go to ze compting-room viz him, On ze vay 
he say to me: ‘‘ Excuse me, Mons. Bon Jean, 
I vish to call and see my lawyer, Monsieur 
Screwem.”’ 

We call at ze office of Mons. Screwem. Mons. 
Jonson talk viz ze lawyer. I sit in ze ante- 
room. Lawyer come out viz Mons. Jonson. 
He say: ‘1°ll fiz him! I'll fix him!”’ 

Ven ve goes out in ze street, I ask Mons. 
Jonson vot ze lawyér mean, when he say ‘‘I jix 
him.”’ 

Mons. Jonson say: ‘‘I have dishonest debtor, 
want to sheat me. Screwem make him pay ze 
debt.” 

I say: ‘* Zat vot you call fiz him?” 

Mons. Jonson say: ‘‘ Just so!’’ 

So I sall put him in my leetle note-book : 

Fix—to make rogue pay his debt. 

We go to ze compting-room of Mons. Jonson. 
Large room! many clerk! 

One clerk bring a paper to Mons. Jonson. 
He say: ‘‘ Here is Bunkum’s bill! Wants ze 
money to-day.”’ 

Mons. Jonson take ze paper. Say: 
it.*? 

He draw cheque, give it to ze clerk, say: 
‘* Zat is fixed !”’ 

Ah, ha, Mons. Godey! very strange word zat 
Jiz, he mean ‘‘ make rogue pay debt,’’ he mean 


“I'll fiz 


‘* pay your own debt.”’ 

Mons. Jonson say to me: ‘* Mons. Bon Jean, 
vill you like to take one ride; see ze city ; see 
ze environs ?”’ 
I say: ‘*Very much oblige, I like him 
much !”’ 

So he send gargon; in leetle time drive up 
groom viz carriage, vich he call York wagon. 
Very high, very light, beautiful horses ! 

We get in ze wagon, drive trough ze street, 
see gentleman drive very fast, his wagon strike 
post; break ze wagon; horse run away; leave 


him. Gentleman lie on pavement; sit upon 
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pavement; rub his head viz his hand. Mons, 
Jonson say: ‘* Hulloo, Smashum! Vot ze mat- 
ter?” 

Smashum look up; say: “I’mina fix!” 

Vat you tink of zat, Mons, Godey. Ven all 
tings knock to pieces, gentleman hurt, he in a 
jix. Is n't ze word drole, Mons, Godey ? 

I say to Mons. Jonson: * Vill you no stop 
to help you friend ?”’ 

He say: “‘O no! Smashum got money 
plenty. He get everyting jixed, tout suite.”’ 

So ve drive on, leave Mons, Smashum in ze 
Six, to get sired, 

Bimeby ve drive back to ze city ; come to ze 
mansion of Mons, Jonson, 

Mons. Jonson say: ‘*Ve are jest in time, 
Now we sail go in and jiz for dinner,” 
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Fix! Fix! Fix! 
Mons. Godey, vill you ’ave ze goodness to tell 
me zo veritable meaning of fix, In America 


everyting is fir, Everywhero, every body, 


everyting is fixed! It mean all tings, it mean 
all doings, it is universale, 


chose are Fix, 


Toute espéce de 
I ask Mons. Jonson to tell me 
ze true meaning of Fix, He say: ‘Now you 
got me ina fiz, I not can tell you. But you 
sall write to Mons. Godey; he know every- 
ting; he know everybody; he write to every- 
body ; everybody write to him. He is grand 


savant. If he not can tell you, no man living 


’ Voila mon embarras ! 


can tell you.’ 
Votre serviteur ob¢issant, 
ANASTASE ACHILLE MAXIMILIEN 


Louis pg Boy JBAN, 
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Fig. 31, 
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Tue next exercise for the pupil consists of a 
Gothic tower with buttresses (Fig. 30) drawn in 
outline and in perspective ; and the gable end 
of a Gothic church with buttresses (Fig. 31) 
drawn in outline. These figures are not with- 
out difficulty, and will require particular care 
and attention on the part of the pupil, espe- 
cially in the smaller details. As an easier 
exercise, we add part of a cottage in outline 
(Fig. 32). 
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Fig. 32 



























































SKETCHING 


FROM NATURE, 


BY ANNIE FRAUST,. 


(See plate.) 


"See, Laura, what a picturesque group!” 

**T see ; don’t speak, we will watch the pro- 
gress of the picture.”’ 

The speakers were two young girls who stood 
on an eminence of ground just beyond Widow 
Green's cottage, and the scene they overlooked, 
themselves unseen, was indeed a picturesque 
one. First, there was the cottage and the barn, 
covered, the one with summer verdure, the 
other with golden hay and straw. Mrs. Green, 
baby in her arms, stood at the door, and near 
her was seated a handsome man of about 
twenty-five, drawing the likeness of the widow’s 
eldest son, who stood bolt upright at a little 
distance, while around were standing a group 
of the village children watching with intense 
interest the progress of the sketch. 

** Who is it, Laura ?”’ 

**It must be the young artist my maid spoke 
of, who is staying for a few weeks at Mrs. 
Green's cottage for the purpose of sketching 
from nature. Can you see his face, Clara ?’’ 

“No! An artist by profession, or a lazy gen- 





tleman, passing his summer in this busy idle- 
ness ?’? 

‘*T don’t know! Come, let’s go on, I am 
tired of standing here.’’ 

‘*Stay, one moment, he is turning this 
way.” 

‘* Why, Clara! Clara!’ 

It was of no use tocall. Clara was running 
towards the house at full speed, her fair curls 
streaming in the wind; and Laura, after calling 
twice, stood gazing after her with a sort of stu- 
pid wonder, and then started at a more mode- 
rate pace on the same path homeward, When 
she reached the house, she, of course, sought 
Clara. That young lady was found, in her own 
room, seated in a low arm-chair, quietly sew- 
ing, as if she had never heard of such an un- 
ladylike pursuit as running, much less been 
guilty of it. 

‘*Why, Clara, what made you run away from 
me ?”’ was her first question, 

‘“T—I suddenly remembered that I must 
finish this lace cape before evening.”’ 
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‘‘Lace cape! Why, you are hemming a 
handkerchief.”’ 

‘* Yes, that’s what I mean! Handkerchief, 
of course !’’ 

‘Well, why must it be finished this eve- 
ning ?’’ 

‘* Because, because—I—I—have no more !”’ 

** Have Why, here is a whole 
drawer full.” 

‘Not quite. Well, since you will cross-exam- 
ine so rigidly, I will drop subterfuge. There!” 
‘* Now, come 


no more! 


and she tossed aside her work. 
here, and I will tell you why I ran away.” 

** Yes, do! I am all attention.”’ 

‘Karly in the summer, this year, I started 
from home to make a trip to Nahant—” 

What has all this to do with 
your escapade just now ?”’ 

** Patience! I will tell you. Uncle George 
was to meet me in New York, and escort me to 
Boston, then to Nahant, where Aunt Jessie has 
a cottage. When I arrived in New York, I 
found a letter from uncle. He could not come 
to New York, but would meet me at the depot 
in Boston, so, asking Mr. Smith, the gentleman 


66 Stop, stop. 


who was my companion from home, to secure 
me a state-room, I determined to go on alone. 
Fancy my dismay, when, after putting my bag- 
gage aboard, getting my checks, and being all 
ready to start, we found there was no state- 
room to be had, and, still worse, not a single 
berth in the cabin disengaged. I had no friends 
in New York. I was unwilling to goto a hotel 
alone, so I made up my mind to sleep on a sofa, 
and took a ticket for Fall River, 
tering about in the saloon when the tea gong 


I was saun- 


sounded, and as I had made a hearty dinner in 
New York, I thought I would not go down to 
I took 


a book from my carpet-bag, and was just sitting 


the table alone, but go without my tea. 


down to read, when a handsome young man, 
with a heavy beard and moustache, walked up 
to me, and with a respectful bow, said— 

*** You are alone, Miss, and do not wish to go 
to the table; if you would like a cup of tea 
here, it will give me great pleasure to order it 
for you,’ 

‘Looking upon this as an impertinence, I 
coolly declined his offer, and he left me, When 
it began to get cold in the saloon I went to the 
cabin, Every berth, sofa, and chair was occu- 
pied, and the close, stifling air drove me up 
stairs again. I took a chair, and was soon fast 
asleep. It grew very cold in the saloon, and in 
apite of my thick blanket shawl I woke up 
fairly shivering. The next moment a large, 
heavy cloak was thrown over me, and when I 





| 


turned to see who was the owner he was gone. 
Sleepy and tired, I dropped asleep again, and, 
thanks to my new covering, did not waken till 
the boat stopped at Fall River. Then I found 
that some kind hand had made a soft pillow for 
my head out of a carpet-bag, and the large 
cloak was still over me. I looked around, and 
saw the gentleman whe had offered to send up 
my tea standing near the chair. 

‘** You are just in time,’ he said, taking up 
my pillow and blanket, or, rather, his bag and 
cloak. ‘ Will you take my arm to the cars ?” 

**T thanked him politely for his care of my 
comfort, but declined his assistance, and went 
into the cabin to make myself presentable. 
Crushed curls, tumbled collar, and bent bonnet 
being put in order, I started out again. The gen- 
tleman, Henry C. Westcott, as I saw by the card 
on the carpet-bag, stood in the gangway, and, 
without joining me, walked near enough to 
watch me. I found a seat in the cars, and was 
not very much astonished at finding him on the 
same seat beside me. Determined to rebuke 
his obtrusiveness by my coldness, I took out a 
book and began to read, 
came to a place where the leaves were not cut, 

*** Allow me?’ 
my hands, the leaves neatly cut with a pen- 
knife, and the book returned. 

***Thank you,’ I said, gently, and continued 


In a few moments I 


and the book was taken out of 


my reading; but I was still sleepy; it was very 
early in the morning, and well before I knew it 
When I awoke, I did not 


at first open my eyes, but thought how comfort- 


I was asleep again. 


able the cars were for sleeping, and then lazily 
opening them, found my head on—the stran- 
ger’s shoulder, 

*** Pardon ‘but 


bobbed about so uncomfortably, that I could 


’ your head 


me,’ he said, 
not resist the temptation to place it in an easy 
position.’ 

**T did not know whether to laugh or be an- 
gry; but at that instant the cars stopped, and 
I arose, and, with a bow, passed ont. Such a 
crowd! Itook out my checks, and stood be- 
wildered. Uncle George was not in sight. 

‘** Allow me to call a hack,’ said the now fa- 
miliar voice, and glad of any assistance at that 
moment, I accepted the offered arm, and was 
escorted to a carriage. 

**Tf you will let me have the checks, I will 
send your baggage, and then not annoy you 
again,’ said my escort. 

*** You are too kind,’ I said; ‘I am really 
very much obliged to you for contributing so 
much to my comfort,’ 1 added, for, as | was not 


to see him again, 1 thought | might be gracious, 
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He took my checks, bowed, and was gone. 
Pretty soon a porter brought my baggage, and 
Uncle George followed him; he had recognized 
the trunks. 

‘‘T had been at Nahant about two weeks, 
when one morning, as we were riding on the 
beach, whom should I see but Mr, Henry C. 
Westcott strolling lazily along? I looked an- 
other way, but I knew he saw me, Well, my 
dear, the man fairly haunted me, At every 
ride or walk I met him, and he would look out 
of his magnificent black eyes with such a re- 
proachful expression, as I passed him, that it 
really made me uncomfortable. I could not 
speak, for I could not tell who he might be. He 
seemed to be in company with very nice people, 
but as Aunt Jessie was in mourning I went into 
no society, and could not find out who he was, 
When I left Nahant to come here, I left him 
there. Fancy my sensations this morning when 
the artist at Mrs. Green’s faced us. It is Mr. 
Henry C. Westcott.” 

** He has followed you,” cried Laura, clapping 
her hands. ‘‘Famous! How romantic!” 

Girls!” said a voice outside, ‘‘ may I come 
in?” 

**Certainly!’? And, upon receiving permis- 
sion, Laura’s brother Ned opened the door and 
entered. 

‘* Now, young ladies,”’ he said, as he took a 
seat, ‘‘make yourselves particularly fascinating 
this evening, for my old schoolmate, Horace 
Wainright, is coming here this evening.”’ 

‘The author of that lovely book, ‘ Sketches 
from Nature,’’’ cried Clara. 

‘*The very same. I met him in the village 
this morning, and he has promised to bring his 
baggage and stay some weeks with us. Laura, 
be very fascinating.” 

**T don’t fancy literary people,”’ said the 
coquettish Laura, shaking out her curls, ‘‘ They 
are too profound for me.” 

** You prefer young doctors, don’t you ?”’ said 
Clara, slyly; and a vivid blush answered her 
question. 4 

That evening, a large group of people were 
assembled in Mr. Brown’s drawing-room, but 
in the darkened room no one was plainly visi- 
ble. Laura and the young doctor were near 
one window, chatting. Mr. and Mrs. Brown in 
a corner entertained the village parson; but 
near another window were seated the group we 
seek, Clara, Ned, and Mr. Wainright. The two 
gentlemen were entirely hidden by the folds of 


the curtain, but the moonbeams fell upon Clara. 
Her fair, blonde beauty and white drapery made 


| 





her look like some lovely spirit in that softened 
light. 

‘* But how is it, Horace,” Ned said, ‘that, 
with your love for beauty, you are still heart 
whole ?’’ 

‘* How do you know I am so?’ was the reply. 

“Why, your indifference is a notorious fact ! 
I know of twenty fair ladies who were at Na- 
hant, this summer, who are fairly crazy about 
the hard-hearted young author. Come, Horace, 
describe your ideal, and I will tell you where to 
find her.”’ 

‘* My ideal,” said the young man, dreamily. 
‘*She must be fair, with golden hair, and soft 
blue eyes. Womanly and gentlo enough to 
appreciate kindness, yet firm and dignified in 
resenting impertinent attentions. Not afraid 
to venture on a journey alone—”’ 

** Hulloo!’’ cried Ned, as Clara darted out of 
the open window to the piazza, Ned started 
after her, but she had glided in at the other 
window, and was guilty of the terrible rudeness 
of breaking Laura's téte-d-téte with the young 
doctor. 

‘“‘Why, what is the matter?’ was Laura's 
greeting. 

** Nothing, nothing.’? And Clara went tothe 
dark corner where Mrs. Brown was entertaining 
the parson. 

** Ah, Clara! come here, dear,’’ said the old 
lady. ‘‘Won’t you sing for us? An old-fash- 
ioned ballad ; you know my favorites.’’ 

‘‘Hush !” said Horace, pausing in the walk 
he was taking on the piazza with Ned. 

A sweet, fresh voice, full of power and melody, 
was heard from the dark room, and the air was 
‘Auld lang syne.’”? Horace stole quietly in, 
and took his place near the singer. Clara did 
not know he was there until, at the chorus, a 
rich tenor voice took up the strain ‘Shall auld 
acquaintance be forgot?’ She did not stop. 
Verse after verse was sung, and each time the 
tenor sang the chorus with heartier emphasis. 

‘* Don’t stop,”’ said Mrs. Brown, as the young 
girl rose; ‘‘sing for me ‘Home, sweet home,’ 
and Mr. Wainright will sing with you. Wiil 
you not, Horace ?” 

‘* With pleasure |” 

Clara’s fingers trembled as they again touched 
the keys, but she played one of Thalberg’s ex- 
quisite variations for a symphony, and then 
began to sing. Again that superb tenor came 
in to sustain her trembling voice. The last 
note quivered on the air. 

‘Do you know,”’ said Horace, taking a chair, 
**T never had a home, Miss Clara?’’ 
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‘* Never had a home !”’ 

‘It is a melancholy fact. An orphan from 
my early childhood, I was adopted by a rich old 
uncle, who kept me at boarding-schools and 
colleges till I was a man, and then settled a 
handsome income upon me, upon which I have 
been vagabondizing all over the face of the 
earth ever since. I have travelled over every 
spot in the Old World and New.” 

‘*It must be very pleasant to feel so inde- 
pendent of all restraint,’ said Clara. 

** All but a home, such as my fancy pictures, 
with ‘one fair spirit for my minister,’ such a 
one as I have dreamed of.”’ 

‘Clara, sing ‘ Love not,’ will you?’’ cried Mr. 
Brown from his nook on the sofa. 

Clara complied, but she sang it alone. No 
tenor notes were added to hers, and a very lu- 
gubrious sigh at her elbow as she finished almost 
upset her gravity. 

** Let me sing for you,’’ said Horace, as she 
finished, and she left her seat for him to oo- 
cupy it. 

A bold, dashing symphony, gradually soft- 
ened into a low melody, and then Horace sang 
**Love’s Young Dream’’ with a most meaning 
emphasis. When he turned his head to mark 
the effect, Clara was gone. 

‘* Botheration!”” he muttered, ‘that girl 
eludes me like a Will-o’-the-wisp. Well, pa- 
tience !” 

He rejoined Mr. and Mrs. Brown, the moon- 





light giving him a glimpse of a white-robed 
figure on a low stool at Mrs. Brown's feet. 

** How ’s Westcott ?’’ said Ned to him, as he 
came from the piano. 

“Well! I left him at Nahant. We lived 
there together in the most brotherly manner, 
using each other’s carpet-bags and trunks in 
our occasional trips to New York, in the most 
free and easy manner.”’ 

The white-robed figure moved a little. 

‘‘T was called by his name by a voice that 
has haunted me ever since,’’ said Horace, sen- 
timentally. ‘'A fair lady, to whom I offered 
some attentions in travelling this summer, read 
his card on the bag I carried, and said ‘ Thank 
you, Mr. Westcoti,’ in a voice like the concen- 
trated essence of fifty flutes.’’ 

Clara raised her head, and the next moment 
Horace was seated beside her. Mrs. Brown 
moved away. 

**T have followed the owner of that voice all 
summer,’’ said Horace. ‘* Will she not say one 
kind word to me now ?”’ 

The one kind word was the preface to many 
more, and as the summer weeks passed away, 
the words between them did not grow less kind, 
It was the old story of wooing, and now in the 
parlor of the young author hangs a sketch, the 
one he was taking on the day when his wife 
ran away from the obtrusive stranger who was 
so attentive on her lonely journey. 





AMUSEMEN 


Tue art of amusing children in a manner 
that shall be beneficial to health, manners, and 
morals, is a desideratum yet to be discovered. 
Little children are always active; it is a neces- 
sity of their nature. This perpetual unrest, of 
which their attendants so often complain, is 
the instinct that God, for wise purposes, has 
implanted in the young of all animals. The 
lambs skip and bound; kittens and puppies 
seem wild with the joy of life; and little chil- 
dren naturally run, leap, dance, and shout in 
the exuberance of that capacity for happiness 
which the young human heart feels as instine- 
tively as the flower-buds open to the sun. 

To repress this natural joyousness, not to 
direct and train it for good, seems to be the ob- 
ject of most parents. So the merry little chil- 
dren are often sent to the hot school-room, 
there confined in the close, impure atmosphere, 





TS AT HOME. 


and subjected to a routine of instruction which 
they are utterly unable to comprehend. But 
then they are kept quiet until this painful les- 
son is impressed, that to be active is to be 
naughty; and then, if they are not trouble- 
some, their indolence passes for goodness. 

We are certainly of opinion that education, 
or instruction rather, should commence early. 
The child should, from the first, be trained 
rightly. In proportion to his faculties, the boy 
(or girl) should begin that lesson of mental 
discipline and industry, which is rarely ac- 
quired thoroughly, if not undertaken in the 
pliancy of early childhood. What we wish is, 
that, after the severe studies of A BC (severe 
to a child) have been duly attended to, and 
the character invigorated by a half hour of the 
self-control required in “‘ keeping still,’’ some 
suitable direction should be provided for the 
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playful activity and genial affections of the 
little folks that are to become, in a very few 
years, young men and young women. Besides 
the usual plays and games that children invent 
for themselves, or find on record, handed down 
from the memories of the past, and which boys 
enjoy most in the open air, there should be in- 
door amusements also. We do not mean to 
exclude little girls from the out-door plays. 
Chillven of both sexes should be kept, while 
exercising in the daytime, as much as possible 
in the free, pure air of heaven and in sight of 
the cheerful face of nature; bat in the long 
winter evenings and on festive occasions, there 
should be means of amusement provided for 
children and youth at home, where their parents 
and elders can witness and moderate the mirth, 
if too wild, and enjoy the happiness of promot- 
ing this innocent recreation. 

Dancing is the most healthful home exercise, 
and, when rightly managed, is the most appro- 
priate social amusement for young people. We 
mean, of course, to have the youth of both sexes 
asseinbled together as neighbors and friends, not 
the parade of the public ball-room, though that 
is far preferable to the club-room for young men 
and the scandal and millinery gossip of young 
women. Dancing is of realadvantage. It gives 
grace and strength to the limbs; its regular 
and measured movements are pleasurable and 
healthful in harmony with the muscular system, 
brought into exercise by the music; it encou- 
rages life and gayety, while it checks romping; 
and it substitutes decency at least—often ele- 
gance and delicacy—where, but for this, there 
would be boisterous roughness, if not vulgarity. 
Boys should be taught to dance while quite 
young; every boy would be made happier and 
better for this art. We do not mean by this 
that to dance is the serious business of life; 
but we do mean that, as one of the checks on 
that ugly vulgarity and ruffianism which seize 
on boys from fourteen to eighteen more parti- 
cularly than in after-life, it is well to give them 
early the love for innocent amusements and the 
teaching required to feel at ease in well-ordered 
society. Many boys belonging to good families 
fall into temptation and ruin for the want of 
knowledge of those accomplishments which 
would fill up an idle hour, or make them wel- 
come and at ease in the home circles of their 
friends. 

Music is another of the necessary acquire- 
ments. It is a refined, intellectual amuse- 
ment, and has the advantage of accompanying 
us through life, as it may be enjoyed at any 
age. It has been well remarked that this is 





the only one of the fine arts which cannot be 
debased to express anything ignoble or wrong. 
Unless allied to poetry, music is always pure 
and elevating. Teach children to sing, and 
select for them such songs as express the pure, 
tender, and loving emotions of the heart and 
the sweet piety of soul that seems natural to 
early childhood. Let these songs and hymns 
be stored up in the tenacious memory of your 
little son or daughter, and you have placed a 
talisman of power to guard them from evil 
thoughts, and bring back to their faded, sterile, 
it may be evil age, the sacred memories of home, 
and to their hearts the lost hopes of Heaven. 

Skill in drawing is another of those home 
arts that make the family circle the place of 
happiness. This art may be made a delightful 
amusement in the most monotonous and se- 
cluded life; and it may be attained without the 
expensive instruction and apparatus that in- 
strumental music requires. 

Many young persons, young men particularly, 
from the most laudable motives, shun these em- 
bellishments of life. They wish to acquire means 
to assist their friends or families, or to become in- 
dependent themselves; and they heroically de- 
termine to spurn the flowers in their paths, and 
crush all feelings that may interfere with steady 
and determined toil. We can assure these heroic 
youth that their business or study will proceed 
all the better for intervals of an opposite em- 
ployment. These intervals every person of 
sense must regulate for himself, or herself, and 
must be guided by circumstances and duties ; 
but some diversion every one must have, or 
suffer either in body or mind, or in both. Many 
mournful instances occur to us of these un- 
satisfied cravings of nature for innocent plea- 
sures, amusements that youth should have. 
These cravings, never to be indulged, have led 
to imprudencies, errors, and ruinous indulg- 
ence in stimulants that could be obtained when 
the pleasant and cheerful diversion could not. 
Many an instance of minds of a fine order fall- 
ing into feebleness or imbecility from violating 
this law of our being and taxing the brain too 
unsparingly may be found; and yet we meet 
people who think themselves very wise, talking 
as if there was no childhood and should be no 
youth in life. No opening of the year and no 
flowers in the spring would be quite as natural. 
Well-meaning and good people there are who, 
either from education or coldness of heart, have 
these morbid dispositions, They do not consider 
that they are striving to overturn God's merciful 
institutions for haman enjoyment. The Creator 
has ordained beauty and bloom; the stars gar- 
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nish the heavens and the flowers brighten the 
earth for our happiness; from His open hand 
freshness and joyfulness are showered on our 
pathway of life. Ought we not to be glad for 
these things? Should not this happiness find 
expression in those plays of childhood and 
amusements of youth that keep the body, as 
well as mind, in a healthful condition? ‘‘A 
merry heart does good like medicine”’ is Bible 
truth. Then beware of shadowing innocent 
amusements with the gloom of guilt, or turn- 
ing the sombre cloud of disappointment over 
the bright sky of life’s morning hour! 

We have been led into this train of reflection 
by a conversation with one of our friends re- 
specting the late Hugh Miller, whose melan- 
choly suicide may be traced to an overtaxed 
brain and the pressure of a life which had 
never had its complement of healthful diver- 
sion. In his autobiography—one of the most 
interesting books for young people to be found 
—he alludes to a period of his early youth 
when he nearly sunk into a melancholy that 
may be characterized as the premonition of this 
fatal tendency of his mind. A more worthy 
example of life devoted to industry and im- 
provement can scarcely be offered to young 
men than that of Professor Hugh Miller; and 
yet we would earnestly warn all our youth from 
such unceasing toil and study as he pursued, 
taxing body and mind beyond their strength 
as he did. The unfortunate circumstances in 
which he was born imposed on him the neces- 
sity for great exertion ; and he made this over- 
exertion at an age when neither his growth nor 
strength was matured, and this was not softened 
by any intervals of joyous amusement. These 
things were, we are persuaded, the chief causes 
that led to the premature failure of his strength 
of mind, and gave this good man up to those 
dark fancies that ended in madness. He was 
brought up—not educated—among a class of 
people who, so far from advising amusement 
or providing any diversions of youth for his 
enjoyment, would probably have denounced 
any attempt on his part to procure them. The 
path of life in which he was set had no embel- 
lishments ; it was stern and sterile of innocent 
gayety as the hills around him were of flowers; 
it was rough and rugged as the rocks on which 
he toiled. He was an ambitious and highly 
conscientious youth, and went further in his 
self-denials than the severest of his guides re- 
His mind was rarely unbent—never 
amused, It lacked the oil of joy on the wheels 
of time; and so his own rash hand stopped the 
Peace to his 
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ashes! He toiled nobly in his Master’s work, 
but not wisely, or he would not have left it in 
such a way nor at such an hour. 

Shall we not learn from this catastrophe that 
an overtasked life is not the best condition for 
the cause of humanity or for the interests of 
true religion? To make a perfect human being, 
the development of each season of life must 
have its necessary time and means; and each 
phase should have its hours of vigorous action 
and of innocent relaxation. Indolence, vice, 
and sin are always to be shunned, guarded 
against, and prevented ; still, we must not for- 
get that asceticism and misanthropy are more 
likely to bring temptations to sin than are cheer- 
fulness and that charity which seeks to promote 
innocent happiness. We trust no reader of ours 
will interpret this as excusing the indolent, 
pleasure-loving votary from his or her labors 
of duty. We only wish to guard against the 
extremes of being ‘‘ careful and troubled about 
many things’’ for this world’s display, when a 
lower seat is more conducive to obtaining the 
‘*good part’? that is of heaven. Of the two 
extremes, we would certainly prefer and com- 
mend the conduct of the soldier, who fights till 
he dies and dies at his post, as far above the 
selfish coward who abandons his duty and gives 
up to the enemy. The man who is lost by a 
too rigid renunciation of all but industry leaves 
a name esteemed by those who lament his 
mistaken zeal; while contempt and oblivion 
are always the portion of the selfish, useless 
idler. 
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Comp From Damp Crotues.—If the clothes 
which cover the body are damp, the moisture 
which they contain has a tendency to evaporate 
by the heat communicated to it by the body. 
The heat absorbed in the evaporation of the 
moisture contained in clothes must be in part 
supplied by the body, and will have a tendency 
to reduce the temperature of the body in an 
undue degree, and thereby to produce cold, 
The effect of violent labor or exercise is to 
cause the body to generate heat much faster 
than it would do in a state of rest. Henee we 
see why, when the clothes have been rendered 
wet by rain or by perspiration, the taking of 
cold may be avoided by keeping the body in a 
state of exercise or labor till the clothes can be 
changed, or till they dry on the person ; for in 
this case the heat carried off by the moisture 
in evaporating is amply supplied by the re- 
dundant heat generated by labor or exercise. 





THE TEST OF FAITH. 


BY ALTIOR B. HAVER, 


‘On, mother, I wish you were going with 
me!" 

“T wish IT could go, dear child, but you know 
it js imponssible.”’ 

Olive Warren sat down on the floor as a child 
might have done, and laid her head in her 
mother’s lap, that old resting-place in times 
of disappointment or trouble, She had been 
kneeling beside an old-fashioned leathern tra- 
velling-trunk, and packing it neatly with her 
store of underclothing ; there was little finery 
and few dresses in the young girl’s wardrobe, 
and yet she was going to the city for the first 
time in her life. 

Mrs. Warren’s ‘‘impossible’’ had stilled the 
restless desire of her own heart to take the 
journey with her only child; her logic was 
simple and clear. Where Providence had 
hedged up the way, it was useless to try and 
break through the barrier, and there must be 
some good reason why, which would appear in 
due time; like ‘‘ Patience’’ in the sweet para- 
ble of Bunyan, she was “ willing to wait ;”? but 
though Olive had learned something of this in- 
ward repose from her mother’s constant society 
and example, lessons enforced by the same 
Teacher who had guided her mother along a 
lonely and oftentimes rugged path, she had not 
gained the self-control which years and expe- 
rience bring to aid in the conflict with will, and 
her resolution gave way with the nearer view 
of her approaching trial. 

She was an only daughter, an only child. 
The initials upon the trunk, “J. W.,’’ were 
those of her father, who had left them five years 
before for a journey from which he never re- 
turned. He died, and was buried among stran- 
gers. Mrs. Warren thought of the bitterness 
of the hour when that dumb messenger arrived, 
with its strange, sad label, ‘‘The property of 
the late James Warren,”’ and she remembered 
how help to bear it came with her anguished 
plea, and that since then the trust with which 
she had been inspired had never been found 
misplaced, The thought helped her to comfort 
Olive. 

**Do you think it will do any good? Oh, 
mother, if I should spend all that money, and 
take all that time and come back with my eyes 
no better! What would become of us!” 
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‘* Wo shall find out then; but we have no 
right to despond, or even to question the course 
wo have decided on, Dr, Grant advises it; 
there is no other chance, and the money {a our 
own, You know we have not been rash or 
hasty.”’ 

‘* But every one and everything will be so 
strange, no one to care whether I am helped or 
not, and our very lives depending on it! I 
must have my eyes back again; God will not 
deny me the little I ask, sight, to earn our 
daily bread !’’ 

She raised her head with sudden energy, al- 
most passion, looking up into her mother’s face 
to seek a promise of success. No one would 
have dreamed that they were almost useless, 
those large gray eyes, dilated now with the 
feeling of the moment, and shaded by long, 
dark lashes. Her hair was dark too, smooth 
and shining as satin, and put back plainly be 
hind her shell-like ear. She was always pale, 
not from ill health, but had naturally a clear, 
colorless complexion ; and her figure, though 
slight, was very straight, and finely rounded. 
Her mother must have been much the same in 
appearance at her age, but now the soft hair 
was streaked with silver, the fine features 
sharpened by cares and crosses, and her frail 
figure bent with ill health that was her daily 
burden, but borne patiently as all the rest had 
been. 

** Yes, I knew you would be brave, Olive; it 
is well we have not long to hesitate. There is 
three o’clock, and the boat leaves at five.’’ 

It would have seemed less lonely, if the ac- 
quaintance who was to be Olive’s escort had 
called for her at the house, but he was a man 
of business, who transported himself and his 
valise to the wharf, sending his car-man for her 
trunk, and expecting to find her ‘all right” in 
the ladies’ cabin. So the mother and daughter 
took their way down the sunny street alone, 
and through the press of freight, and baggage, 
and passengers, over the narrow plank to the 
wet, crowded deck of the steamboat. 

‘* Write me as soon as you are settled, dear,”’ 
said Mrs. Warren, by way of keeping Olive up, 
as they found an empty berth, and deposited 
the straw school satchel that now did duty as a 
travelling-bag; ‘‘remember the number, 122 
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Warren Street. You have your letter from Dr, 
Grant all safe ?’’ 

‘* Yes, everything, I believe.” 

**The chambermaid will look after you if you 
need anything. Don’t be afraid to ask her; 
they always have that cross look, no wonder, 
with so many people to wait on, and little chil- 
dren always underfoot. Mr. Jones is to get you 
a carriage. Here he is now. Is that the last 
bell, Mr. Jones ?’’ 

The brisk little man’s affirmative was con- 
firmed the next instant by the ory of ‘All 
ashore,’’ and Olive waa left alone to think over 
her plans and wonder with such vain, useless 
inquiry—as to how she should return to her 
mother again—whether the welcome would be 
a thanksgiving, or a prayer for patience and 
endurance, 

It is no light matter to those most happily 
situated and carefully provided for, to watch 
the gradual fading of the light of heaven, and 
look forward to the time when all beauty of 
earth, and, the dearest sight of all, the faces of 
those we love, shall be hidden from us; but 
where such a fate cuts off the very means by 
which we live, and, worse still, when the lives 
of others are made dependent on our exertions, 
we struggle against the decree with a double 
bitterness. 

Olive’s father had failed to secure a title to 
the Western lands which he had gone to claim, 
and in which he had been persuaded to invest 
the little capital remaining to him from the di- 
vision of his father’s estate. He had been a 
man of cultivated mind, but without any busi- 
ness talent whatever, and what had been a fair 
competency at the time of his marriage had 
dwindled down to the wild lands in Michigan 
and the few hundred dollars he had reserved to 
take his family there and commence life anew. 
This little sum, deposited in the bank, was all 
that Mrs. Warren had to depend upon besides 
the earnings of herselfand Olive. Work as she 
might, and oftentimes she rose from her bed, 
or sat up in it, bolstered by pillows, to finish 
some hurried order, her share of their receipts 
was little enough; but Olive waa a rapid and 
delicate seamstress, and could always command 
the fine sewing that is never intrusted to ordi- 
nary hands, and that those who had been their 
friends, and still held themselves worthy of the 
name, were willing to pay liberally for. Her 
ambition to relieve her mother entirely was the 
cause of their present misfortune; she had 
overtaxed those fine eyes, and the dull aching, 
that at first alarmed her by its daily recurrence, 
had now become a sharp and almost unbearable 











pain with every attempt to resume her needle. 
Dr. Grant, the old family physician, who had 
been her father’s friend, and watched over her 
own babyhood, soon saw that it was beyond the 
power of his simple remedies and lotions. It 
was he who had first advised that she should 
apply at once to a celebrated oculist in the city, 
whom he knew personally, and even offered, in 
the moat fatherly manner, to defray a part or 
the whole of the heavy expense it must neces- 
sarily be, as they had no friends with whom 
she could remain, 

A hundred and eighty dollars of their little 
fund waa still left. Mra, Warren knew too 
woll the exact amount, and though all unworthy 
pride had long since been conquered, she could 
not take from others what she could still claim 
as her own. Many would have hesitated to 
risk all on a possible chance of cure, for, en- 
couraging as Dr, Grant was, he could not of 
course promise them absolute success ; but Mrs. 
Warren had long since learned to walk straight 
on in whatever path seemed open to her, and 
one who has become skilful, from long expe- 
rience, in detecting the hidden way-marks of 
Providence is seldom deceived or misled, 

Thus it was that the young girl was for the 
first time separated from her mother, and with 
the morning found herself the inmate of a new 
home. It was by no means a cheerful change. 
Her mother’s old acquaintance had gone down 
gradually, as people will insensibly sink in the 
current of city life from perfect respectability to 
carelessness, and thence to downright shabbi- 
ness, in the boarding-house she had opened 
many years before. The plain, substantial fur 
niture had been replaced by showy upholstery, 
now worn and marred by hard use and frequent 
removals; the carpets were faded and dingy, 
and the whele house had that broken down, 
much-abused air which rooms occupied by those 
who have no permanent interest in the preserva- 
tion of paint or plenishing invariably get. 

Olive’s head ached, from the wakefulness 
and anxiety of the night and the confusion 
and novelty of all around her, when she sat 
down to her first boarding-house breakfast, un- 
able to eat anything, and finding it almost im- 
possible to swallow the cup of muddy coffee 
which the slatternly-looking girl in waiting 
brought to her. The table was not wanting in 
variety or abundance, but everything was badly 
cooked and as badly served; though this did 
not seem to interfere with the appetite of the 
regular inmates, who came down one by one, 
looking half awake, and bolted their break- 
fasts, as they had evidently done their toilets, 
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staring at the new arrival between whiles. 
Olive thought of the bright, sunshiny sitting- 
room in which her mother was that moment 
sitting at her solitary meal. She could picture 
the whole scene—the nicely kept and tastefully 
arranged furniture, the remnant of her mother’s 
marriage portion, the round, slender-legged 
table, with ita white cloth and old-fashioned 
china, the stand of flowers, the cat basking on 
the window-sill. What a contrast to the dark, 
ill-ventilated dining-room over which Mra. Ham- 
lin presided, trying to be kind and sociable, in 
her way, to the shy, shrinking girl, who longed 
only for quiet and repose | 

Weary and ill as she was, Olive could not 
rest until the business of her Journey was fairly 
commenced, She knew that she could not ex- 
pect instantaneous relief, yet she thought that 
she could tell from the physician's manner how 
long she should have to wait for it; and then 
there was the bare possibility of good news, 
the best of news, a decidedly favorable opinion, 
to make her first letter home doubly welcome, 

Mrs. Hamlin’s tall, showy-looking daughters 
were both engaged that morning, when their 
mother proposed that one of them should show 
her the way to Dr. Sherwood’s office. ‘‘We 
hain’t none of us heard of him, to be sure,’’ 
said she, looking curiously at the address of 
the letter of introduction furnished by Dr. 
Grant. ‘Dr. Janes commonly doctors here, 
when any of us is sick, which ain’t very often, 
thank fortune. But here ’s the street and the 
number plain enough; you’ve only got to go 
straight to Broadway, and up Broadway to 
Fourth, and along Fourth Street a piece. It’s 
a pretty long walk, but you could most find the 
way yourself.” 

It seemed plain enough to the busy citizen, 
accustomed for years to thread intricate streets, 
that she might arrive most rapidly at her place 
of destination. Keeping a fifth-rate boarding- 
house for ten years, Mrs. Hamlin had learned 
to dpeak and move quickly, and with a sharp- 
ness that jarred upon Olive, by contrast with 
the quiet repose of her mother’s manner. 

**You don’t catch me showing myself in 
Broadway ‘longside of that bunnit and man- 
tilla,’”’ remarked Miss Juliana Hamlin, beckon- 
ing her mother into the hall. ‘‘I mean to give 
her a hint, and ask her if she don’t want to do 
no shopping. I don’t mind about Canal Street, 
and if she only got fixed up once, she wouldn’t 
look quite so forlorn.”’ 

Miss Juliana twitched at her ear-rings to see 
that they were all right, and examined her hair 
complacently before the ten-inch mirror in the 








hat-stand. ‘It was rather too much,” as she 
afterwards observed to Jane, the housemaid, 
‘to have ma trying to poke her boarders on 
to them in that way.’’ But ‘ma’ was suffi- 
ciently discreet not to risk open collision with 
the amiable and unselfish daughters she had 
worked slavishly a whole lifetime for, and pro- 
posed to accompany Olive herself after she had 
been to market, 

‘* Now, look sharp as we go along, for you'll 
have to find your way by yourself next time,”’ 
was Mra, Hamlin’s exhortation, as ahe hurried 
Olive through the throng of Broadway. ‘My 
girla mostly is engaged every morning, and 
dear knows J don't get into Broadway once a 
month,” 

Olive wondered, as she listened and looked— 
for the shabby flounced silk and tawdry bonnet 
were as foreign to her idea of propriety as Mrs. 
Hamlin’s grammar—how she ever could have 
been her mother’s friend; but, fortunately, the 
inexperienced girl knew nothing of the taint con- 
tracted by manner, language, and even thought 
in daily association with pretentious vulgarity. 
Contact with honest rustic poverty may brace 
and elevate the character, but such a life as 
had been forced upon Mrs. Hamlin is an evil 
to be dreaded and shunned, 

Dr. Sherwood, though already distinguished 
in his profession, had not yet become /ushion- 
able. There was no train of carriages at the 
door, and the ante-room, though thronged, had 
no aristocratic crowd staring each other out of 
countenance in a frigid silence. The poor, the 
blind, and the lame still came to him freely, 
and he ministered to them without repelling 
harshness or feigned peculiarities of speech or 
manner. This was by far the largest part of 
his practice still, and for his reward he was con- 
tent with daily increasing skill and the happi- 
ness of those he was able to relieve. Fame and 
fortune were sure to follow; but he did not reach 
forward to grasp them, not even in day-dreams. 

Olive’s heart beat quick as she first saw the 
man on whose skill so much depended. Her 
poor half-blinded eyes were strained to catch 
the expression of his face, as he turned a suffer- 
ing little child to the light and sought to over- 
come its terror. Then he took the little one in 
his arms, poorly-clad and loathsome with dis- 
ease as it was, and carried it about the room 
until its cries ceased and he had gained its 
confidence. She noticed, as he did so, that his 
tall figure was marred by a siight lameness, 
very slight, it is true. ‘It was too far for you 
to walk,’’ she heard him say to the worn-look- 
ing woman who had carried the sick, fretful 
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child in her arms all the way, and she saw him 
slip money, for an omnibus she thought, into 
the mother’s hand, as he gave her back the 
child, She could have no fear of his truthful- 
ness or gentleness after that; and she imagined 
him in his own family, caressing his little ones, 
and wondered if his wife were like him. True, 
she had no claim on their acquaintance or friend- 
ship beyond the letter she held so tightly in her 
hand, but she was very lonely, and she longed 
to know some one in the buay city besides these 
with whom she already felt she could have no 
sympathy, 

Her turn came at last, and she followed the 
doctor to the inner room, or inclosure, formed 
by a large screen, It was a little more comfort- 
ably furnished, and evidently Dr, Sherwood's 
study, from the case of books and the baize- 
covered table heaped with pamphlets and re- 
ports in many languages besides his own, He 
sew her flushed, excited state, and though his 
time was precious, he did not hurry her into 
giving him the information he desired, Her 
head throbbed almost to bursting, and her very 
limbs trembled with excitement and fatigue. 
‘If he only knew how much rested on his 
opinion!’ But no! How could he tell that 
two lives depended on that frail strength? He 
was very patient with her, though, as he had 
been with the child, and at length the simple 
history was recited. 

‘*And your eyes only pain you now? You 
can still see quite well with both of them ?”’ 

Alas, no! though that was hidden from her 
mother—the only secret Olive had ever kept. 
Of late, a gradual dimness had overspread one 
of them, but she had suffered most with it, her 
right eye; it had the greatest strain naturally ; 
that was all. ‘‘That would be sufficient reason, 
would it not? There is nothing to be seen; I 
have looked again and again !’’ 

Nothing to her unskilful vision, nothing to de- 
tract from their loveliness ; but the physician’s 
sight looked beyond, and gathered in that steady 
gaze all there was of hope and fear. What he 
read, not even Olive’s longing, almost beseech- 
ing question could discover. 

**Is there any danger, sir ?’’ 

‘*There is always danger,’’ he said, quietly, 
sitting down opposite to her again, ‘‘ but it re- 
mains to be seen what remedies can accomplish. 
You will trust me entirely in applying them, 
and follow my directions implicitly—all will de- 
pend on that—no matter how painful or dis- 
agreeable they may prove ?”” 

“© yes, sir, anything, any torture even, 
rather than lose my sight!” 

5* 
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He seemed so kind she could almost have 
told him, stranger as he was, why it was so 
precious to her. 

‘Well, then, we will commence at once. 
me see you to-morrow at this time, 
not quite well to-day, I think.’ 

** Will you tell me one thing, sir?” 

The doctor shook his head, but with a plea- 
sant amile, 

‘*T do not ask to know what you think; I do 
not even wish to know to-day; I could not bear 
it either way; but how long before you will be 
able to decide ?"’ 

**T cannot tell you that either, Just now, 


Let 
You are 


though you are a much more moderate young 
lady than I supposed you were going to be. In 
a month or two, perhaps,”’ 

‘* So long ?"’ 

‘*Is that long to avert a lifetime of suffering?" 

‘Ono, no! but my mother—she will be alone, 
and there are other reasons.”’ 

Thanks to the letter which 
Sherwood understood the ‘other reasons 
which she faltered, 
his young friend, as elderly people will when 
they have their favorites, upon Olive’s filial 
excellence and the great need there was of 
giving her speedy attention. ‘‘ You may be 
sure of one thing,’’ he said; ‘‘I shall not keep 
you in suspense one unnecessary moment, You 
would rather know the worst, I am sure, even 


Dr, 
over 


he held, 


” 


Dr. Grant had enlarged to 


if it should prove the worst,’’ he added, more 
lightly, ** but we will hope for the very best 
result,”’ 

Reassured by his manner, Olive rose up to 
go, with half the burden taken from her heart. 
The dreaded interview was over; her physician 
had inspired her with a confidence she never 
could feel in Dr. Grant’s wavering treatment. 
Her letter home was like ‘‘a little sunshine in 
a shady place’’ to the anxious watcher, who 
followed her with prayer and longing. It was 
a trying ordeal, nevertheless. The remedies 
were harsh, though the surgeon were ever so 
kind, and it was necessary that her physical 
strength should be lessened, that they might 
have their full effect ; and this, with the solitary 
third-story room in which she shrunk from the 
associations below, the constant suspense which 
no effort or prayer could wholly calm, began to 
tell sadly upon her spirits. Day after day, she 
hurried, with new hope, through the now fami- 
liar streets, to return with lagging step, down- 
cast and solitary because the words she longed, 
yet dreaded, to hear had not been spoken. 
Every week told upon their little store, and, 
it seemed to her, lessened the probability that 
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it would ever be increased by her exertions. 
The constant irritation of the remedies brought 
visible inflammation, and Mrs. Hamlin’s daily 
observations upon it did not tend to encourage 
her. 

** Seems to me, if I was you, 
nostess, as she came down one morning more 
dispirited than usual, ‘‘I wouldn’t have any- 
thing more to do with that doctor of yours. 
Why don’t he give you an alum-curd poultice, 
or something soothing? I don’t know much 
about it myself, but brother Moses had weak 
eyes a long spell, and nothing helped them so 
What does 


” 


remarked her 


much s8 curds bound on at night. 
he say ’’’ 

‘‘Nothing. He will tell me as soon as he 
knows himself whether I am improving, I am 
sure,”’ 

‘*La! don’t be too certain, All them doctors 
want is people’s money. I know how that goes; 
he'll Just keep you hanging on all the fall, if 
ne can; though, dear knows, | don’t want to 
lose you. You ain't a mite of trouble, as I said 
to Juliana last night, not a mite, and you don’t 
eat enough to keep a mouse alive,” 

It was kindly meant, but fell sorely upon her 
already excitable mood, ‘He must know by 
Why doesn't he tell me!” she 
thought. ‘It is an ev ry-day matter with 
him, with me it is life itself; and it is cruel to 
keep me in suspense,’ 

But did he seem like atrifler? She blushed 
alone in her own room at the false accusation, 
No brother could have been more kind. There 
was the day she had heard bad news from home, 
that her mother was suffering from a fresh attack 
of illness, and went to him with her eyes swollen 
with weeping ; how gently he had told her not 
to give way to desponding, and cautioned her 
against distrust of the Power that could alone 
add the gift of healing to any human skill. 
He must have felt, at some period of his life, 
all he said at that moment; it was the utter- 
ance of past experience and sincerity of faith. 
His life, too, proved him pure and truthful, 
always ministering to the sick, the aged, little 
children, and from many of them she saw there 
could be no hope of payment. No, he could not 
be deceiving her, and she would wait patiently 
his own time, hard as it might seem, When 


this time, 


she came quietly into his presence again, she 
lifted her eyes to his face with the same sub- 
rmoissive gentleness that he had marked from 
the first, and responded to with frank and cor- 
dial interest. 

The appointment had been made later than 
usual, that he might have more leisure for 








her. Perhaps that had brought some hope 
that he might be ready with his decision, but 
she did not ask for it. The same little child 
she had first remarked was there, now almost 
well again, and running about familiarly, prat- 
tling in pretty baby fashion, and the mother, 
with a face beaming with happiness, waited to 
thank the doctor. 

** It’s little else I have to offer you, sir,’’ she 
said, with a formal little courtesy, when her turn 
came, ‘It’s like the apostles I read about this 
morning in the good book: ‘Silver and gold 
have I none;’ but the Lord makes payment 
for J/is, and may he give you children of your 
own some day, and then you'll know, sir, what 
you have done for me, when they lift up their 
sweet eyes to your face—and the blessing of a 
wife, too, for there 's nothing like such a friend, 
and ‘a good wife is of the Lord,’ we read, sir.” 

‘Thank you, thank you, Mrs. Locke,'’ anda 
flush rose to the doctor’s face as he stood up to 
check the thanks that evidently embarrassed 
him, 

Olive listened with warm-hearted sympathy 
for the mother, for the child, and in the glad- 
ness of heart she was sure her good physician 
must feel, 

** You ought to be very happy, sir,’ she said, 
as he came back and sat down before her, 

“ You think so?’’ he said, ‘ Yes, I ought to 
be; yes, I am, as far as a man can be wanting 
the blessings that good woman so kindly in- 
voked,”’ 

So he was not married after all, though he 
was no longer young. His face was furrowed 
in repose, with deep lines of thought, and his 
dark hair already streaked with silver. It was 
only when he talked that his face lighted up 
with the beauty of goodness and intelligence, 
and his mouth had a smile like a woman's, 
trustful and affectionate, 

Olive had noticed all this long before, and 
thought how happy his wife must be, But he 
had none, and, strangely enough, she was glad 
to hear it, when in her heart she wished him 
‘‘every good thing ;"’ but it had often troubled 
her that, knowing her lonely situation as he 
had come to, he had never thought to make it 
leas, by asking her to his home, where she felt 
she should have met those who would have 
been congenial. 

‘* And this poor right eye ?’’ said the doctor, 
calling her thoughts back to her own fears, and 
bidding her close the other. 

She had tested it herself the same way that 
very morning; it had become habitual for her 
to do so many times a day, in her eagerness for 
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its restoration, but she could only shake her 
head no; all was, if possible, dimmer than be- 
fore. 

The doctor’s face did not change, though she 
looked steadfastly into it with what vision yet 
remained. ‘‘I am coming to see you to-mor- 
row,” he said, ‘“‘and tell you something you 
wish to know.”’ 

** But to-morrow is Sunday.” 

**T know it, my child.” 

Cannot you tell me now? I can bear it. I 
ean bear anything ; indeed I can.” 

‘Think about it to-night, and see. Do not 
forget who gives us strength to bear both joy 
and sorrow; ask for it’’—and he held out his 
hand to her in farewell. ‘‘I have an engage- 
ment now, one that I was forced to make after 
seeing vou yesterday, but I will surely como 
o-morrow, and then there will be no haste,”’ 

He knew her better than she knew herself. 
She was not strong enough to listen to his de- 
cision without some thought of preparation, and 
this she felt as the possibility of its hopeiess- 
ness came over her, and she suffered herself to 
look forward to the dark future. 

It was Sunday morning, but not the Sabbath 
of her home; noisier laughter came up from 
the parlor where the work-a-day inmates of 
Mrs, Hamlin’s house lounged after breakfast, 
later, and more careless in their dress than 
What would Dr, Sherwood think when 
She wished he had 


usual, 
he saw her surroundings ? 
not proposed to come; she hoped it would be 
in the afternoon, when the family usually dis- 
persed for some holiday recreation, But no, he 
came just as her simple toilet was completed, 
and she was thinking how she should make her 
way alone to the plain little church she had 
found the week before, standing in conntry-like 
simplicity with open doors, and a welcome for 
all, She blushed as she marked the rude stare 
which Miss Hamlin fixed upon him from the 
sofa, where she was lounging and flirting with 
a young clerk, the favorite boarder in the house, 
while her sister chatted and giggled at the win- 
dow, evidently making the unusual visitor the 
subject of her merriment. 

But Dr. Sherwood either did not see, or would 
not seem to notice this rudeness; his manner 
was as courteous, his welcome as friendly as 
ever. 8o far from losing by her surroundings, 
his little friend gained by contrast with the bold 
coarseness she evidently shrank from. 

“You were going to church,’’ he said, still 
standing as he had risen to greet Olive. ‘‘ Will 
you allow me to walk with you?’ 

How pleasant it seemed turning from the 








dirty, narrow streets into more quiet and open 
thoroughfares—for Dr. Sherwood was no inex- 
perienced guide in any part of the city, which 
had been his home from boyhood—and speak- 
ing Sabbath thoughts as they walked slowly 
along listening to the bells above them. Still 
he said nothing of what she most wished to 
hear, and they were at the very church gate ; 
she paused for a moment on the flagging. 
“Tam going in,” he said, in answer to her 
look of inquiry. ‘‘Have you friends here? It 
not, I can offer you a seat. Iam so glad you 
like this plain, homely little church, and found 
it out for yourself, My mother brought me 
here years ago when these were fashionable 
houses, and I come now—though I come alone 
since she left me—for her sake,”’ 
thought, 
and 


It was a noticeable coincidence, he 
that it should be the chureh of her choice, 
Dr. Sherwood felt a strange satisfaction in see- 
ing her in his mother’s seat, and hearing her 
fresh, clear voice rise beside him in psalm and 
response, 

Olive thanked him in her heart, before the 
service was ended, for the strengthening and 
elevating influences he had surrounded her 
with. She began to know now, partly from his 
allence, partly from some blessed intuition that 
broke the truth more gently to her than the 
kindest words could have done, that there was 
no hope. She said so to him as they came out, 
and yet when she heard the words she thought 
herself prepared for, though the crowd and 
the glare of the sunshine glazed her eyes with 
unshed tears, her very heart died within her, 
and she clung to the arm he instinctively offered, 
dizzy and faint. 

“‘T thought I should be so brave, and I could 
be but for one thing. I could bear the blind- 
noss’’— 

‘* But yeu will not be blind, Miss Warren. I 
thought you understood me. In all probability, 
if you do not use your eyes closely, as in read- 
ing or sewing, you will retain your sight as at 
present, but they must have years, two years, 
at least, of complete reat,’’ 

‘Dr, Sherwood,’ said she, bitterly, ‘ you are 
a Christian man; you prayed this morning; I 
heard you say Amen as if you believed it. Do 
you think God is good? Do you think, if He 
was all-merciful, He would send such trouble to 
my poor mother and leave her homeless in her 
old age? She must be, that is the end, if I 
cannot work for her any longer!” 

‘‘Good? Let me tell you of a time when I 
asked the question. 
not the culture and refinement of your youth, 


I was a poor boy: I had 





- 





but I had health, and strength, and ambition, 
and such a love for my mother, and such a de- 
sire to take care of her, as make me under- 
stand all you feel now.”’ 

‘* Not now, when I am helpless,” Olive said, 
despairingly. 

‘Listen. One day I was brought home to 
my mother crushed and maimed—a burden to 
her for life, so they said. I prayed to die; I 
almost cursed God in my sin, and see how He 
has rewarded good for evil; but for that fall, I 
should have been an uneducated laborer to this 
day, useful only to myself, and He has made 
me by it the way of health and strength to 
many. You heard that poor woman yesterday. 
How do you suppose I feel when I am enriched 
with such thanks, and remember my rebel- 
lion ?”” 

They had passed through the throng then, 
and the street was still, so was Olive’s weeping, 
but the tears fell in large, hot drops, as she 
walked along with her head bent downward. 

‘*If IT could think my mother’s dying bless- 
ing—-she knew how hard it would be for me to 
live alone when my life was severed from hers— 
if that poor soul’s benison poured out upon me 
yesterday, could be made good to me in you, 
Olive, I should be selfish enough not to grieve 
for the light God had taken from your life to 
add to mine! I have asked Him to give you 
to me; did He not send you to my care and 
cherishing ?”’ 

A new day-star arose in her heart as she list- 
ened, and on her knees that night the lips that 
had dared to utter doubts and murmuring said, 
**Thou, God, art very good; surely, mercy and 
loving kindness are in all Thy ways!” 

Olive was not alone when she returned to her 
home. A long, bright autumn day had passed 
floating up the beautiful river, listening with 
greedy ears to the history of the life she was 
henceforth to share. And now they paused at 
her mother’s threshold. ‘‘ Surely I can never 
doubt again,”’ she said; ‘‘ but all was so very, 
very dark.”’ : 

** It will be so to your mother when she first 
hears that I could not restore you; the future 
will be made no clearer to her, but she will 
trust. Let us see for the trial of your own faith 
when other sorrows of life come.’’ 

‘*My poor mother!’’—and Olive Warren 
threw her arms about the faithful friend that 
sat in the twilight, thinking of her, hoping less 
and less, as the days went by, but grieving only 
for the young life thus darkened. 

Ts it you, Olive! I thought I heard a man’s 
foot on the stairs, some stranger coming for 
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work, and I sat still, for you know I am not 
very active,’’ and a faint smile flitted over the 
widow’s face. Then, more gravely, as she 
kissed the eyes she had so longed to see: 
‘* Well, my daughter? You do not answer me; 
was it all useless?’’ 

** All, mother.”’ 

‘‘And Dr, Sherwood has told you so? He 
would not deceive you.”’ 

‘*He has not, mother; he cannot help me.’’ 

‘« And God has given you strength to bear it ? 
They that trust Him shall lack nothing; truly 
He is better than our fears! I feared for you 
so, my child! my heart has ached so for you! 
Only trust Him, Olive, He will surely provide 
for us !’’ 

Yet she knew not that the shelter was made 
for them before the storm which had driven 
them thither. In all the strange chances that 
had befallen her, through all the happiness of 
that eventful evening, Olive marvelled most at 
her mother’s unfaltering and unshaken faith ; 
and its remembrance became a blessed marriage 
portion that could not be taken away from her. 





Roxes ror Home Epvcation.—1. From your 
children’s earliest infancy you must inculcate 
the necessity of instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness; let your 
children always understand that you mean ex 
actly what you say. 

3. Never promise them anything unless you 
believe that you can give them what you pro 
mise. 

4. If you tell your child to do something, 
show him how to do it, and see that it is done. 

5. Always punish your children for wilfully 
disebeying you, but never punish in anger. 

6. Never let them see that they can vex you 
or make you lose your self-command. 

7. If they give way to petulance and temper, 
wait till they are calm, and then gently reason 
with them on the impropriety of their conduct. 

8. Remember that a little present punish- 
ment, when the occasion arises, is much more 
effectual than the threatening of a great one 
should the fault be renewed. 

9. Never give your children anything because 
they cry for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at one 
time what you have forbidden, under the like 
circumstances, at another. 

11. Teach them that the only sure and easy 
way to appear good is to be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little re 
citals with perfect truth. 
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CHARADES 


ACT I. 
GAME- 
Dramatis Persone. 


Tuer Doas.* 
GAMEKEEPERS. 
A Hare.* 


SporTsMAN. His Frrenp. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Bors. A Covey or Parrriness.* 


Scune—A Preserve on the 1st of September. 


Enter Sportsman and His Frienp. In their 
hands they carry their double-barrelled brooms, 


‘Stal 


Enter a Covey or Partripers. The Sports- 
men fire, but do not hit the Birds. Game- 
keeper grins and hands them fresh loaded 
brooms. 

Enter a Harg, pursued by Their Dogs. It is 
fired at and again missed. Fresh brooms are 
handed to the Sportsmen. 






_* - 


Enter Lapizs and Greytiemen with baskets 
of refreshments. They are delighted with the 
number of brace killed, and compliment Sports- 
man and His Friend upon their skill. They 
bow and smile, and partake of refreshments. 
Gamekeeper calls the Dogs, who immediately 
point at dead birds. The ladies fondle them 
and are delighted with their sagacity. Zveunt 
omnes, 








* To play with satisfaction the arduous parts of Dogs, 
Hares, and Partridges, the actors should as closely as pos- 
sible imitate the distinguishing actions of those creatures. 
The Dogs should fawa, whine, and stand like pointers; 
the Hare must take long leaps on all-fours, and double 
and scream ; and the Partridges should flap their arms for 
wings, and ran along A l'ostrich., 














IN ACTION, : 


and at their sides are bags of ammunition. They 
clap their hands, when 

Enter GAMEKEEPER, followed by Turin Dogs, 
who fawn round their Masters, and receive 
several kicks. They lie down. 

Sportsman informs Gamekeeper that he is 
desirous of shooting. The man whistles, when 

Enter Boys, armed with long poles. They 
fetch chairs for Sportsman and His Friend, and 
then, taking the Dogs, they force their way 
into the wood. 


_#% 


The Sportsmen grow disgusted with the sport, 
and throw down their brooms. They present 
the Gamekeeper with money, and beg of him to 
shoot some game for them. The man consents. 

Re-enter Covey of Partridges. Gameke per 
fires and kills them. The Sportsmen are in 
raptures, and hastily pick up the game. 


+ 





ACT II. 
STIR. 


Dramatis Persone. 


Drunken Cospsier. His Wire. PvuBLicaN. 
Mos. Po.icEMAN, 
Scrne— Outside of a Public House. On one post 


is a draught-board for sign, and on the other a 
placard written ‘‘ Porter 3 Cents A Por.” 


Enter Pusuican, from the public house, drag- 
ging after him Drunken Cossier, with a pipe 
in his mouth, who resists with all his might. 





His white paper cap is knocked off in the scuffle, 
and his leathern apron of cotton torn from him, 
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He is pushed into the street, when he lies upon 
the pavement and continues smoking. 

Enter His Wire, looking after him in all 
directions. At last she sees him, and is horri- 
fled at his dreadful condition, wringing her 


oe 


hands and beating her breast. She kneels 
over him, wipes his face, and solicits him, by 
endearing actions, to go home. Drunken Cob- 
bler refuses to stir, answering her in the most 
heart-rending pantomime, She weeps. 

Enter Mos, who gather round and abuse 
Drunken Cobbler. His Wife once more en- 
deavors to tempt him homewarda, but he will 
not stir, and at last pushes her violently from 





ACT III. 
GAMESTER. 
Dramatis Persone. 
His Frienps. SERVANTS. 
Gamester’s Wirr. 

Scenz—A magnificent Saloon in St. James's Street. 
On one side a table with wine and refreshments. 


GAMESTER. 


Enter Gamester and His Frienps. They col- 
lect round a table and call upon Servants to 
bring them cards. Gamester pulls out his 
purse, and, laying it down as the stakes, seizes 
his cards. His hand shakes with emotion. He 
plays, but luck is against him, and he loses. 
Gamester grows desperate, and beckons for 
wine. Then, laying down some notes, he again 
seizes the cards, and again loses. He rises from 
his chair, strikes his forehead, and paces the 
room. Then, taking from his pocket his title- 
deeds of old newspapers, he shows them to His 
Friends, who closely examine them. They are 
satisfied, and the stakes are again made. The 
whole room gathers round the table, and the 
cards are dealt. Some of His Friends place 
themselves behind Gamester’s chair, and tele- 
" to his opponent the hand he holds. 


Sy 
i 











him. The Mob interferes, when Cobbler stands 
up and threatens to fight them. In her alarm, 
Wife begs of them to desist, and is again ill- 
treated by her brutal Husband. 


Enter Pouiceman, who dispels the Mob by 
hitting them with his rolling-pin staff. The 
Drunken Cobbler is ordered to move on, but 
he refuses to stir and sneers at Policeman, who 
grows angry. He springs his rattle, when 

Enter more Po.icemen, bearing with them a 
stretcher, made out of the clothes-basket. They 
seize the Cobbler, who struggles violently. He 
is bound to the stretcher, His Wife weeps over 
him. She appeals to the Constables, but in 
vain. The Cobbler makes himself as heavy as 
he can, and it is with difficulty Policemen can 
move him. 

Exit Cobbler and Policemen, followed by 
weeping Wife and indignant Mob. 


Keohy 


The Gamester once more loses, and, dashing 
the chair from him, hurries to the refreshinent 
table, and swallows a tumblerful from a bottle 
labled ‘‘ Brandy.’’ 

His Friends solicit him to return and try his 
luck once more. He tells them, by turning his 
trowsers pockets inside out, that he has no 
money, and asks them to lend him some. They 
refuse, and point to his coat. He consents, and, 
going to the table, he stakes his coat. Again 
he loses, and in his madness throws his waist- 
coat, umbrella, and hat upon the table. 





Once more he is unfortunate, and, taking 
the cards up, he flings them against the wall. 
Then, drawing from his pocket a bottle marked 
** Poison,”’ he retires to the back of the room, 
and gazes madly on the phial, passing his 
fingers through his hair. He is about to swal- 
low the deadly contents, when 


Enter His Wire, with a placard, on which is 
written ‘'$30,000.’’ She informs him, by turn- 
ing the placard, that her uncle has just died, 
and left her his heiress. The Gamester is re- 
formed, and throws the bottle away. He falls 
at her feet. She spurns him with contempt, 
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and, pointing to the cards, shakes her head in 
disgust. She, in stern pantomime, refuses to 


= 





acknowledge him unless he will swear hence- 
forth forever to renounce gambling. 

He Swears, 

His Friends are so affected that they also ad- 
vance and offer to take the same oath. They 
all kneel, and, pointing to the same spot in the 
coiling, swear. 

Servants weep. 


GRAND TABLEAU, 


THE TRIO IN A DILEMMA. 


BY PAUL WIG@GLks, 


Reaper, did you ever live in a country village? 
Tf so, you must be aware that certain little inci- 
dents occasionally occur, which, though of a local 
character, prove quite interesting to the popu- 
lace and serve to keep gossip on the qui vive. 

‘Our village’’—Greenwood—is situated in 
the far West, and, geographically speaking, is 
longer than it is broad. It boasts an only inn, 
a country store, and a post-office, and, to use a 
common expression, ‘‘ you can scarcely see the 
town for the houses.’’ Now, to tell the truth, 
the store and post-office are one, and my friend, 
Harry Hazel, is clerk in the former and post- 
master in the latter. Harry is a lively coxcomb 
of two-and-twenty, agreeable in his manners, 
amiable in his disposition, and as proud as 
Lucifer. He is quite a ladies’ man, by the by, 
and manages to gain all the smiles, if not all 
the hearts, of the gay lasses with which Green- 
wood is blessed. This particular creates quite 
a sensation among his compeers, some of whom 
threaten to bring him down to the standard 
point of village conventionalities. At all the 
picnics which occur during the summer sol- 
stice. the log-rollings which Mrs. Moodie has so 
graphically described in her “‘ Roughing it in 
the Bush,’’ or the more agreeable téte-d-tétes 
during the reign of Janus, Harry Hazel is the 
laureled hero. 

Now, it so happened, at the time my story 
commences, that Harry was playing the agree- 
able with Miss Nancy Farren, only daughter of 
the village magistrate, and rumor said that the 
old squire already looked upon him as his future 
son-in-law, and it was certain that the squire’s 
good dame asserted that there was not a truer 





gentleman in the whole village than Mr. Hazel. 
Be this as it may, Harry was a constant visitor 
at the squire’s mansion, and Nancy ever greeted 
him with her sweetest smile at the door, of an 
evening, and what subsequently took place in- 
doors may be best conjectured by those who 
have gone and done likewise. Harry Hazel 
had no income whereon to rest the success of 
his suite, and no other claim upon prosperity 
than a persevering spirit and a strict attention 
to business; but fortune is not so much an 
article of stipulation in country courtships as 
in your aristocratic city alliances. 

Now, every respectable village inn has its 
maid of all work and its lord of the stables, and 
this proved to be the case in regard to the 
‘* Rising Sun.”’ Jake, the hostler, was a good- 
natured, honest Dutchman, ‘‘ Dutch as sour 
krout ;’’ but he had proved himself somewhat 
of a linguist, from the fact that he had acquired 
broken English enough to give the ‘so 80” to 
all consequent prevarications. Jake took more 
pride in his equine province than in anything 
else, and in this particular he stood unrivalled 
throughout the whole length and breadth of 
Greenwood. 

It was the sultry month of August—had been 
an uncommonly dry summer—and most of the 
wells in and about Greenwood had suspended 
yielding their refreshing draughts, and among 
the rest that of Squire Farren’s had shared the 
general fate, and the ‘‘ moss-covered bucket” 
hung quietly suspended in the subterranean 
vault of earth. It so happened, however, that 
the noble well at the ‘‘ Rising Sun’’ had escaped 
the fated drought, much to the delight of the 
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whole village, for thither the spry feet of many 
a beautiful lass was bent throughout the day’s 
yourse, to obtain a brimming pail of ‘‘ Father 
Adam’s’’ cool, refreshing beverage, and among 
the number was Miss Nancy Farren. Jake, the 
hostler, who prided himself as being ‘‘ handy 
mit the ladees,’’? was always on hand ready to 
fill Miss Nancy’s pail, for which little bit of 
gallantry he would sometimes receive an occa- 
sional smile, or a disinterested ‘‘ That’s a good 
Jake,’’ as a recompense, But these little ex- 
changes of friendly words did not fail to meet 
the eyes of some of Harry Hazel’s jealous com- 
peers, who, entertaining a spirit of envy to- 
wards him, took occasion of the circumstance 
to concoct a little bit of mischief, the finale of 
which proved gratifying to them, though some- 
what mortifying to the object of their spleen. 

It was a delightful Sabbath evening. There 
had been a religious revival in the village, and 
to the meeting-house paraded the righteous 
and the vice versa, Harry and Nancy were 
expected to be in attendance, as a matter of 
course, and the village lads deemed it a favor- 
able time to enact their previously concocted 
scheme, 

** Jake, the hostler, is to be the hero of Green- 
wood to-night,’’ exclaimed Tom Spry. 

** But what’s your plan, Tom ?”’ interrogated 
Joe Ready. 

** All to the ‘Rising Sun,’ boys,”’ added the 
first speaker, ‘‘and I'll make fun for you.”’ 

Arrived at the village inn, Tom Spry broke 
the ice to Jake, by reminding him of certain 
soft smiles and tender words bestowed upon his 
equine lordship by Miss Nancy Farren at the 
well, assuring him at the same time of her high 
regard, accompanying the same with a glowing 
epistle upon his good looks and prepossessing 
appearance, and concluding with—‘‘ Jake, it’s 
my candid opinion that you should call on Miss 
Nancy this evening, and request her company 
to meeting. ’Twill be a good time to pop the 
question, you know.”’ 

This disinterested friendship and unexpected 
eulogy upon a heretofore common-place person- 
age had a curious effect upon Jake’s nervous 
system, and, with a mixed feeling of joy and 
fear, he determined at all events to ‘‘dry de 
matter, any vays;’’ and, accordingly, donning 
his best suit, and assuming an hostler’s proud- 
est air, he soon found himself at the door that 
veiled his inamorata from his sight. 

Within sat the beautiful Nancy, patiently 
awaiting the advent of the heretofore punctual 
Harry. Presently she heard footsteps at the 
parlor door, and her little heart commenced to 





pit-i-pat, as all true lovers must be aware ; but 
when the door opened to the Herculean rap, 
and the Ticonderogan voice of Jake greeted 
her at the entrance, she was almost ready to 
faint—and would have, perhaps, had there been 
any water near; but with that self-possession 
so characteristic of her sex in general, she 
managed to collect her dormant energies, and, 
through a sense of genuine politeness, pointed 
him to a chair. Jake, proudly ensconced in 
the magistrate’s parlor, and face to face with 
the beautiful Nancy, endeavored to sum up 
courage enough to explain his business; but 
English was then a dead language to him. 

Meanwhile, a gentle tap was heard at the 
door, and in an instant Harry entered, and 
gracefully slid into the easy-chair prepared for 
him, but his face wore a look of mingled wonder 
and mortification, His pride was evidently 
wounded, And poor Nancy! what must have 
been her feelings? The trio sat in mute con- 
clave until the appearance of Mrs. Farren, the 
squire’s dignified lady, who broke the silence 
by addressing Jacob, that, too, in the spirit or 
a mother’s wounded pride. 

** Jacob, what is your business here, pray?’’ 

**T comes ter see Miss Nancy,’ responded the 
duped hero of Tom Spry’s spleen. 

“You did, eh?’ exclaimed the wounded 
matron. 

A pause ensued. The sweet Nancy bowed 
her head in blushes; Harry looked as though 
a thunderbolt had struck him; but Jake, as- 
suming that dignity so characteristic of hostlers 
in general, raised himself in his boots, and de- 
liberately answered: ‘‘ Dat ’s me fix !’’ 

‘* Well, then,’’ resumed the squire’s proud 
dame, whose wounded feelings almost choked 
her utterance, ‘‘ Nancy is engaged this evening, 
and you had better carry your habeas corpus to 
some other court of equity!’’ After the delivery 
of which piece of legal advice she withdrew, 
slamming the door behind her, thus leaving 
the trio—Harry, Nancy, and Jake—in an un- 
easy and unenviable dilemma. 

Jake, who, however, did not understand a 
single word, let alone the substance, of the 
foregoing speech, which seemed to be particu- 
larly addressed to himself, ‘‘dinking vat some- 
dings vas not all right,’”? soon made his inglo- 
rious exit, when all was explained as far as 
possible, and matters for the present mutually 
adjusted ; but neither Harry nor Nancy attended 
meeting that evening! 

Next morning the ‘‘cat was out,” and Madam 
Rumor had travelled the whole course of the 
village previous to the hour of breakfast. Harry 
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Hazel did not curse, but only swore that he would 
have satisfaction; and Jake said he ‘‘dought 
hisself more handy mit de ladies!’ Harry’s 
envious compeers deemed it a rich drama, and 
all hands enjoyed a hearty laugh, from the 
writer of this brief article down to the maid of 
all work at the ‘‘ Rising Sun.” 

Moral.—Never intrude your presence where 
you presume it is not wanted. 


—_— sor 


SMILES. 


RY RK . 








Waat is a smile? the poet may say 

"Tis the light of a spirit from anguish free— 
A glow of divinity, heavenly ray, 

That illumines the face of mortality. 


Mayhbap he will tell you ‘tis not of earth— 
No genuine smile is to mortals given— 

"Tis of holier, higher, and nobler birth, 
"Tis traly angelic, and born of heaven. 


Yet we thonghtlessly talk of the idiot’s smiie— 
The simper that proves but a lack of brain; 

Of the smile of triamph, when cunning’s wile 
Hath robbed a rival, our own proud gain. 


Some tell of the smile of the gay coquette: 

There is beauty and grace in her mien, indeed ; 
But her smile is hollow, and hollower yet 

The heart that laughs while her victims bleed. 


The miser counts o’er his hoarded gain, 

While the lurid light o'er each feature plays; 
And the joy of his heart—as the golden rain 

Is filling his coffers—a smile betrays. 


Rents and interest—interest—rent— 

Perhaps the last penny some widow could pay ; 
He smiles, as he clutches his cent per cent ; 

She may starve to-morrow, he's paid to-day. 


The bypocrite smiles: he takes your hand, 

And he whispers of friendship with artless delight ; 
With his innocent look and voice so bland, 

You could almost believe him an angel of light. 


He goes to church one day in the week, 

And reads his Bible, perchance may pray: 
Seems very devout, and humble, and meek, 

Yet his smile—beware—will like Judas's betray. 


In the stillness of night, in slumber pressed, 
Where the good man in peaceful rest was laid, 
The murderer bent o'er the bleeding breast, 
And Revenge did emile o'er his dripping blade. 


The battle hath scarcely ceased its din— 

With brother's blood the sward is red— 
The devil is there, and with flendish gria 

He gloats o'er the forms of the ghastly dead. 


Yet there is a look which we call a smile, 
It is lent us to brighten our pathway here; 
It can banish sorrow, and drive the while 
From the moistening eye each startling tear. 


Yes, there is a smile, all devoid of art— 
A smile I would see each day of the seven ; 
"Tis the lovely smile of a noble heart 
Reflecting on earth the smile of heaven. 
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A MOTHER'S LOVE. 
BY GEOROR W. COOK. 


Buniep deeply in the bosom 
Of the Orient Indian earth, 
Gems of richest ray are shining— 
Gems of beauty, gems of worth! 
"Neath the billows of the ocean, 
Hidden treasures wait the hand 
That again to light shall raise them, 
With the diver’s magic wand! 
What to me the wealth of India? 
What the gems beneath the sea? 
What the riches of the wealthy? 
What the gold of kings to me? 
When beside one only treasure, 
These in gaudy vestments move, 
Then, ah then, tho’ poor, I'm wealthy— 
Wealthy in a mother's love! 


Maiden's smiles are sweet, but fickle; 
Love they seldom have to give, 
Like the dreams of Eastern smokers, 
All too short that love doth live! 

But the holy, pure affection, 
By a gentle mother given, 
Never fadeth with the twilight, 
Dies to live again in heaven ! 
Often sick and sore with trouble, 
Longing from this world to fly, 
How that holy love has cheered me, 
Beaming from a mother’s eye! 
How those gentle smiles have stifled 
Of the bitter thoughts that rove; 
Oh, a priceless gift of heaven 
Art thou sure, a mother’s love! 


THE WHITE ROSE. 


BY LYRET. 


Tas sweetest of all sweet flowers that grows 
Is my little white rose, my pure white rose! 
Some may prize the magnolia rare, 

And lovingly kiss the lily fair ; 

Some may cling to the mignonette, 

And some may love the violet ; 

But, lovelier far than the proud moss-rose, 
The dearest to me is my little white rose. 


My little white rose to my heart is pressed, 

And blossoms there secure of rest. 

The storm may beat, and the wind may wail, 
And naught harm my flower, so pure and pale; 
But the «an may shine, so soft and bright, 

For well it loveth the fair sunlight. 

Ah, my little white rose! my wild white rose! 
Sweeter than any flower that grows! 


My little white rose is a maiden rare, 
Gentle her eyes and brown her bair; 
And a rose, dew-laden, 

Is the soul of the maiden ; 

Lovely, and calm, and pure, and serene, 
Never a lovelier flower was seen ; 

And better than any flower that grows, 
1 know that I love my little white rose. 
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CRUCIFIED. 
BY CARRIE CALDERWOOD. 


Wuewn the whippoorwill was singing, 
Dying flowers their fragrance flinging, 
And the night its darkness bringing, 

By the river's rolling tide 
Stood an old man, sad and lonely, 
Murmuring fast this “ one word only”— 

* Crucified |" 
And his heart was sad and yearning, 
And his eye was dark and burning, 
Often to the heavens upturning, 

Ax he murmured ‘ Crucified— 
Crucified the hopes that cheered me, 
All that to the earth endeared me, 
Love of wealth and fame and purer 

Love—all have been crucified." 
Downward then he looked in sadness, 
Mourning for his long lost gladness, 
Till his soul was stung to madness— 

Oh, his heart was sorrow-tried | 
While the stars were faintly gleaming, 
Aud the moon was palely beaming 

On the tide. 
And no tears his eyes were weeping, 
But his anguish, never sleeping, 
Sacredly his heart was keeping, 

While he murmured “ Crucified.” 
Oh, the world seemed cold and dreary 
To that pilgrim weak and weary, 
While he still was looking downward 

And repeating “ Crucified !"’ 
Upward then he turned his vision, 
Gazing towards the land Elysian, 
And, as if by some prevision, 

Suddenly in joy he cried: 

“Yonder, in the heights above me, 
Dwells the one who still shall love me; 
Worshipping in meek devotion, 

Far beyond life's restless ocean 

Aud its hurrying, wild commotion, 

Dwelleth there my spirit bride! 

We who here our fond vows plighted 
Surely shall be re-united, 
Through the mercy of our Father, 

And of Jesus Crucified.” 


EYES. 
BY MRS. MH. STANTON. 


Erns, ye have oft been called to weep 
O'er hopes and joys laid low, 

And of your painful vigils keep 
O'er the pale couch of woe. 

OR have your burning lids distilled 
On the cold brow of death, 

When parent, sisters, friends, or child 
Have yielded up their breath. 

And ye have shed the parting tear, 
And mourned the dear ones gone, 

And poured your drops of feeling drear 
For love's sweet smile withdrawa. 

And ye have wept o'er others’ woes 
With sympathizing breast, 

And vainly sought to find repose 
When frivndship lay distressed. 








O’er many a sight of horror, tv, 
Your weary lids bave poured, 

When death in haste around you flew, 
Or war unsheathed his sword. 

Oh, ye have wept o’er follies, too, 
When none but God could see, 

And mourned that to His piercing view 
Your light must darkness be! 

Bat ye bave had your tears of joy, 
Your sparklings of delight, 

And pleasure’s sweetest cup would cloy, 
Were all our visions bright. 

Then, though ye needs must weep, still smile, 
Let hope your tears still dry, 

And turn your upward gaze the while 
To joys beyond the sky. 

As sun and clouds their influence lend 
The harvest to mature, 

So grief and joy must meetly blend 
To make our pleasures pure. 


BLIND LITTLE EDDIE. 
BY KRUNA, 


His infant step was light and free, 
His artless prattie gay, 

We thought the sunlight o'er his path 
Grew brighter every day, 


When suddenly a cloud arose, 
And oh, its shadow fell 

With midnight gloom across the path 
Of him we loved so well! 


The sight of his once beaming eyes 
Grew darker day by day; 

With agony of fear and hope 
We watched each fading ray. 


One day, within his darkened room 
We let the sunlight fall, 

And watched him, if he yet might note 
Its play upon the wall. 

“Mother, my little mousy 's come!" 
We dropped the curtain then, 

When quick, with sadder voice, he cried, 
“Oh, now he's gone again!" 


With Joy again we raised the blind 
“Oh, here he comes once more!" 
"Twas but the farewell gleam of hope 

That glinting sunlight bore. 


Hix life is now a darkened room, 
For though the sunbeams dance 

Ever so brightly round his way, 
He heeds no more their glance. 


And keener than the ruthless blade 
Which turned his day to night 

Was our grief to find that “little mouse” 
Proved Eddie's last, last sight. 


Oh, may his gentle spirit bask 
In the light of tenderest love, 
Till the sunlight is restored to him 
In a home of bliss above! 


May the Sun of Righteousness arise 
And shed his brightest ray, 

Gilding and. gladdening all bis path 
To that home of endiens day. 
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THE RECALL. 
BY MKS. 8. 8. JKBBOP. 


Come back : 
Come to the hearth that is desvlate now, 
Come to the lone heart and weary brow 
That are waiting for thee where the shadows are bient, 
Where the sunshine departed when thy footsteps went— 
To the low-rovfed cottage, thy heart's humble home, 
Come, O come! 


Come back : 
Come from the hills where thy footsteps have strayed, 
Aud brushed the young dewdrop at morn from the glade; 
Bright though the path be which thy feet have pressed, 
Though eyes brightened ‘round thee and kind lips have 
blessed, 
To the heart that awaits thee in thine own cottage home, 
Come, O come! 


Come back : 
Come when the day-king, with his first blushing beams, 
Dispels thy dear presence which was ours in dreams ; 
Come when his last rays in the kindling west burn, 
Aud wearily, fondly, we watch thy return ; 
When the dove seeks its nest, and the heart seeks its home, 
Come, O come! 


Come back ! 
Come like the swallow to its nest at the eaves, 
Come like the dove with spring's earliest leaves, 
Come, trustingly nestle iu affection's fond breast, 
Come footsure and weary to thy own place of rest; 
Let thy smile brighten once again the fireside of home, 
Come, O come! 


TO THEE! 


BY BREWARDO, 


Tar first faint notes from my untutored lyre 

In years bygone were breathed to thy dear name; 
Love kindled in my heart his subtle fire, 

And years of grief have scarce subdued the fame! 
Rejoicing in the hopes of life's young morn, 

The future seemed a path of thornless flowers ; 
Pleasure on every passing gale was born, 

And time a record of youth's blissful hours. 
"Twas een a vision sweet; but I awoke 

To struggle with the tempest in my heart; 
Thy hand unpitying dealt the cruel stroke, 

Thy voice bade peace and happiness depart! 
I woke! to lose in woman's faith my trust, 

To shrink almost in hatred from mankind, 
And, while my love lay bleeding in the dust, 

To deem all else as heartless and unkind! 
What recks it of the many mournful years 

I wasted seeking fame's bright prize for thee, 
Of hours of keen despair, of bitter tears? 

Enough! I loved, have suffered, and am free! 
My love for thee lies buried in the sod, 

And even flowers are blooming o'er its grave; 
Rugged the path which I till late have trod, 

But now I 've gained the rest my heart doth crave. 
Now musing o'er the past, the mists of sorrow 

Are banished by Hope's touch unto the deep, 
While prospects of a pleasant, joy-lit morrow 

Shed sunlight o'er the graves where grief doth sleep! 





THE FAY. 
uy j—. 


On pearly clouds, through the summer air, 
With a sparkling eye and flowing hair, 
Sat a way sprite, and with tiny band 
Flung *parkling dewdrops o'er the land; 
Aad high in the air he lightly hung, 

And, plying his task, he gayly sung. 


How gay, how gay is a fuiry’s life! 

Free from sorrow, from care, or strife; 

"Mid perfumed rose-leaves he takes his rest, 
Or couches him ia the humming-bird’s nest. 


When moons on earth their pale rays fling, 
He trips with his mate in the fairy ring, 
Or on the light thistledown reclines, 

And silently floats un the perfumed winds, 


He strings together the dewdrops bright, 

Like rubies and diamonds they flash in the light; 
And he builds an arch of the sun's bright rays, 
An emblem of cloudless and sunny days 


He floats o’er mountains, o'er valleys, and streams, 
He climbs to the stars on their dazzling beams; 

On gauzy wing of the grasshopper gray 

He yayly sails o’er the milky way. 


A fluttering I heard like the butterfly's flight, 
And a cloud of roxe-leaves blinded my sight; 
4ud I heard the laugh of the saucy fay, 

As on a light zephyr he floated away. 


GATHER ME PINKS. 
BY &. NEWTON PERRYHILL. 


GatTurr me pinks; their odor sweet 
Carries me back to my schoolboy days— 
Days of delight!—before my feet 
Trod the cold world's uneven ways. 


Gather me pinks; their glorious hue 
Calls up a# face I loved of old— 

Roseate cheeks and eyes of blue, 
Red, smiling lips and curls of gold. 


Gather me pluks; they bring again 
Hopes that illumined my early years— 

Hopes that grew dim in boyhood's wane— 
Hopes that were quenched by mauhvod’s tears, 


Gather me pinks, and let me dream 
Iam a happy child again, 

Playing beside the gurgling stream, 
Laughing among the schoulboy train, 


WHY WEARILY SIGH? 
BY F. H. STAUFFER, 


Soxnnowrvct and sad one day, 
I sat me down by the open door; 
A cloud of rain in mistiness lay, 
A phantom wreck on an azure shore! 


Humming a cheerful air was I, 
As I sat by the open door ; 
Why shoul@ 1 woarily sigh, 
When the sunlight slept on the oaken floor? 
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ELLEN GALT MARTIN, 
In Ue October (1858) number af the Lady's Book. 
BY A DEAF MUTE. 


I pip not know sweet Elien, 
I never saw her face— 

Ne er guzed upon those features 
Replete with matchless grace ; 

I was a child when she went up 
To Join the angel band, 

And to tune the volee, till then untried, 
To the etralns of the spirit land! 


I did not know sweet Ellen, 
Ne'er felt her hand in mine; 

I had no place within the heart 
Which was affection's shrine, 
But I loved her, ab, most dearly! 
Yes, and I love her now, 
With heaven's undying glory 

Encireling her brow! 


For they spoke to me of Eilen— 
The friends of early days— 

And eyes whose lightest glance I loved 
Were eloquent in praise 

Of the young, pure-hearted maiden 
So wondrously fair, 

So soon called up from earth to heaven, 
To bloom in beauty there. 


And Ellen was my sister, 
For never earthly sound 

May break the stillness of my life, 
My voice is silence bound ; 

But I know beyond this gloomy flood 
There is a glorious land, 

Where love is life, and hopefully 
Upon the brink I stand, 


Watching with wistful eye the lights 
Which gleam from the other shore, 
Waiting until the Messenger 
Shall come to summon me o'er; 
O angels come! I'm ready now, 
I'm longing to be free, 
Where each prisoned sense shall be unbound, 
Aud life is melody ! 
Miasovai Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. 


[We subjcin the letter of this young poetess, which will 
explain her claims to our sympathy better than any de- 
scription we could write.] 


Saint Louis, October 8, 1858 

Dean Mus. Have: The article “ Ellen Galt Martin” in 
your last number (October, 1858), interested me deeply, ax» 
anything concerning my sisters and brothers in misfortune 
always does. For, Mrs. Hale, I too am deaf. I have 
heard those who were at school with me speak of Ellen ; 
but the author of the article alluded to I do not know. 

In criticising the poem (?) which I send you, I only ask 
that you remember that it is the production of one who has 
no distinet recollection of sound. 

I only recently left school, as you will see by the date of 
the contribution. It is my vacation now. Will you pub- 
lish it for me? It has many imperfections, I know; but I 
do not care to analyze the feeling which tempted me to 
send it to you; but the memory of Ellen is very sweet to 
me; would there were more like her! 

Yours, sincerely, 


L. C. R. 














Enigmas, 


ANSWERS TO CHARADE AND RIDDLE IN 
JUNE NUMBER, 


12. Win-dow (dough). The word Start. 


CHARADE. 
1. 
Iv to my fret an honest friend, 
Your heart must e’en be true and warm; 
For gentleness and couraye blend 
In him who shields that Orst from barm. 


My eecond students dearly prize, 
And value it beyond compare ; 

Aye! like a miser feast their eyes 
Upon the treasures buried there. 


My whole is welcomed everywhere 
With eager hands—expectant hearte— 
A talisman to banish care! 
Who gets it once ne'er with it parts. 


ENIGMA. 
2 


1’m in a ehell, and on a bone, 

In every sea, aud every home, 

In frigid and in torrid zone; 

Some my weakness will bemoan, 
Some my power are proud to owa ; 
But all in this wise must agree 
That, if they could be without me 
(Although from paiv perhaps more free 
In the way rheumaticky), 

They ‘d have less of agility, 

And that substantiality, 

Which so many love to see, 

And none can e’er have without me. 


RIDDLE. 
3. 


Goon riddlers all, who to puzzle delight, 
An answer to me can you say? 

I am ne'er seen at night, although I confess 
I stand forth in the middle of day. 


An enigma without me would never be made, 
Thongh skilful the person who tried ; 

The bridesmaid I attend, when she goes to church, 
But never am found with the bride. 


PUZZLE. 


I am composed of sixteen letters, 

My 1, 9, 7, is an animal. 

My 9, 13, 15, is a drink. 

My 8, 12, is a personal pronoan of the first person. 

My 2, 6, 4, is @ personal pronoun of the second person, 
My 10, 6, 3, 12, means of old. 

My 16, 12, 9, 14, means certain. 

My 11, 9, 5, is a part of the verb to be. 

My whole \s the name of a much esteemed young man of 


| the town of Victoria, Texas. 
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NOVELTIES FOR JULY, 


Fig 1 





Fig. 1.—One of those simple and graceful mus- | Fig. 5.—Fichu for dinner or evening-dress of 
lin mantles so suited to this month and the next. | muslin or lace, in a cheque pattern; very thin 
The material is spotted Swiss muslin; the and delicate if muslin; in front, it descends 
shawl shape is flowing in outline, and trimmed into long lappets,.edged with lace and orna- 


mented by butterfly bows. 
(See Monthly Report from Genin’s Bazaar.) 


by two volantes or flounces of moderate depth ; 
above the first is a puffing of the same, through 
which some bright tinted ribbon is drawn; the 
hood has a puffing and bow of the same. (See 
Chitchat for summer mantles. ) 

Fig. 2.—Berthé for a low corsage. The cape, 
itself, of plain muslin, with two puffings of the 
same separated by inserting, and edged by a 
delicate lace. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Breakfast-caps, especially in- 
tended for a watering-place toilet. Fig. 3 has 
puffs of cambric surmounted by a ribbon quill- 
ing or ruche. Fig. 4 has full ribbon trimming, 
with rows of lace. 


Fig. 2. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 
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ELEGANT SUMMER MANTLE, 


(See Diagram, page 69.) 





Tue mantle we give for the present month 
is one that will be very fashionable for the 
summer months, It is made of either silk, 
muslin, or any light material, and is worn low 
on the shoulders and gathered very full above 
the elbow and on the back, and fastened, as 
shown in the engraving, with ruches of ribbon 
and tassels. The trimmings are ruches of rib- 
bon, with a narrow row of black velvet along 
the middle, beneath which is very deep lace. 
The one from which ours is taken was a pale 
blue silk ; the ribbon with which it was trimmed 
was white, with a deep, blue edge, and the 
white lace of at least one quarter in depth. 
These mantles are also made entirely of lace, 
and also of lace over silk of any color, but the 
prevailing color will be blue. This mantle has 
one advantage over its predecessors, being 
easily made, and being suitable to all figures, 
either for walking or riding costume, 
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TIDY. 





Materialas.—Six reels crochet cotton No. 8, and four ditto 
No. 10. This quantity will make an oblong tidy. 

Make a chain of 256 stitches with No. 8 cot- 
ton. Do one row of de. 

lst pattern row.—* 7 de 8 ch, miss 8; 4 de 2 
ch, miss 2; 4 de 2 ch, miss 2; 4 dc 8 ch, miss 
8; 3 de. * repeat to the end. At the last, 
there will not be a perfect pattern. 

2d.—* 4de 11 ch, miss 11; 16 de 11 ch, miss 
ll. * repeat to the end. 

3d.—* 4 de 8 ch, miss 8; * 4 do 2 ch, miss 2; 
* 3 times; 4 de 8 ch, miss 8. * repeat to the 
end, 

4th.—4 de 2 ch, miss 2; * 7 do 2 ch, miss 2; 
4 de 8 ch, miss 8; 4 dc 2 ch, miss 2; 7 de 8 ch, 
raiss 8. * repeat to end of the row, which must 
correspond with the beginning. 

5th.—4 do 5 ch, miss 5; * 7 de 2 ch, miss 2; 
10 de 2 ch, miss 2; 7 do 14 ch, miss 14. * to 
the end; make the ends of the row to corre- 
spond. 

6th (centre row of pattern).—4 de 2 ch, miss 


2; *7 de 5 ch, miss 5; 4de 2 ch, miss 2; 4 de 





5 ch, miss 5; 7 de 8 ch, miss 8. 
the end. 

Now work backwards from the fifth row to 
the first row inclusive. Then begin again with 
the first row. Each pattern requires eleven 
rows. 

When sufficient is done, work a row of de to 
correspond with the first row. Then, entirely 
round the tidy, a row of open square crochet, 
doing two in one at the corners, with 5 ch be- 
tween. 

2d round.—3 de under every chain, except at 
the corners, when do 9 de under the chain of 5. 

Borper.—Use No. 10 cotton. Make a chain 
of 10; close it into a round; * 3 sc under ch 
5 ch; * 4 times in the round; se on 2d of 3 sc; 
*5 de under the chain of 5, 5 ch; 5 more de 
under the chain of 5, 1 se on 2d of 3 sc; * all 
round. Then slip stitch on the Ist sc, and 4 
de, to bring the thread to the chain *; se under 
chain; * 5 ch, se under same; 7 ch, so under 
same ; 5 ch, sc under the same; 8 ch; se under 
the next chain * all round, that is, four times, 


* repeat to 
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Laat round,—* 4 de under ch; 3 ch, 4 de under 
same; 6 de under ch of 7; 3 ch, 6 de under the 
same ; 4 do under next chain; 3 ch, 4 de under 
same; se under the chain of 8* 4 times, Finish 
with slip stitch, In doing this round, attach 
the star to. the tidy by the chalu between the 





6 de and the next 6 de; and in the second and 
all the following stars, fasten it also to the pre- 
vious one, They are placed at such distances 
from each other as just to touch, Of course one 
is placed at ,ach extreme point of the tidy, 





DIAGRAM FOR BUMMER MANTLE, 


(See engraving, page 67.) 
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CABLE BORDER, IN BEADS. 


We are aware that many of our subscribers 
often feel the want of a pretty border for many 
articles, and that inatructions for forming such 
without trouble and fatigue of contrivance will 
he acoeptable to all who feel the need. To meut 
this want, we have this month inserted two de- 
eiyne of different character 
other flat 
to sult the work for which they may be required, 

We will commences with giving directions for 
forming the Cable Horder, which ts eapeelally 


the one raised, the 


#0 that they may be better valoulated 


enemy 
The materials are clear white O, P, beada, and 
an equal quantity of colored of the same sort 
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threading of the beads. The other part of the 
cable is formed in precisely the same way. The 
two chains are intertwined and fastened down 
at regular intervals, each in the part which is 
covered by the other. If placed on a mat, we 
recommend that if in wool-work the edge under- 
neath this Cable Border should be worked in a 
large stitch of some color which may contrast 
well with itself in the openings which appear 
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which may best accord with the work which 
the border is intended to accompany. A bril- 
liant green, amber, or ultramarine blue con- 
trasts well with the white. A small proportion 
of moderate-sised black round beads is also 
necessary, and No, 10 crochet cotton, To com- 
mence, tifead one O, P. white, one small black, 
one O, BP, white; the the thread close to the 
beads; this is for the sake of making the be- 
ginning finer, To continue, thread one white, 
one black, one white, and pass the needle 
through one of the O, P, beads you have just 
tied together; then take one black, one white, 
and pass the needle through the last white on 
the contrary side, These fow simple instruc 
tions are all that need be offered for the mere 
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through the twist. The largest 0. P. beads 
are the best for this purpose, and care should 
be taken that the white and the colored match 
in size. 
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THE LOOP AND VANDYKE BORDER, IN 
O. P. BEADS. 





Taw border is also of very simple construo- 
mT 
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tion, Its colors are quite open to choice. Black 
in the centre of the pattern, surrounded with 
green, the remainder of the vandyke being in 
white. Black and green being also introduced 
into the centre of the loops produce a very good 
effect. The vandyke part of the border is first 
completed, quite independently of the loops. 
Commendce in the centre of one of these, coutt- 
ing the beads, and returning backwards and 
forwards, There is one advantage in this work, 
namely, that in so narrow 4 border, so long as 


| 
| 


~ 
me 


the colored beads are kept in their respective 
places, if even the needle should be found to 
have come out at the wrong place, patting it 
up and down until it is in the right one helps 
to improve, by giving firmness to the work. 
This border is well adapted for a square mat ; 
but, whatever be the form, we recommend that 
it should be attached before the loops are 
added, as it will be found necessary to make 
those which fall in the corners longer than 
those which intervene between the other parts. 
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APPLIQUE 


RETICULE, 





Tuere is hardly any one who does not ooca- 
sionally stand in need of a bag, at once pretty 
and commodious ; and as the style of design we 
now give certainly combines these qualities, we 
hope it will be generally popular. There are 
several modes of working the sides, which are 
intended to be rather stiff, Either the pattern 
may be cut or stamped on, on one piece of cloth 
or leather, and applique with thin gum to an- 
other, the outlines being covered by a row of 
braid; or the pattern may be marked and 
simply braided, on either material; or it may 
be marked on canvas, and worked in two colors, 
in cross-stitch, with a line of gold-colored silk 
stitches by way of outline, A thin card-board 


should -be introduced between the outer part 
and the lining, to make the side firm, 

To make up this bag, unite the sides by a 
strip of the silk, three to four inches in width. 
It must be gathered at each edge, being very 
full. The sides should be piped all round the 
edge with some of the same silk, The upper 
part, a straight piece of silk, is set on each side 
to the work, and half the silk-puffing joined up 
the sides, and then the lining, which comes 
from within the running, below the hem at the 
top, and goes down to the bottom, is added. 
The silk puffing must be lined separately. In 
putting on the silk top, lay it beneath the side, 
80 that the form of the latter is préserved. Run 
in the cords and tassels to draw it up. 
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THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 


No. 7.—Four-Rispep Spina, Cuary Part. 





Move the opposite strands each half way round, / 


simultaneously, in the direction of the arrow, taking 
them in their numerical order. 


It will be observed that, to avoid confusion 
from duplicate numbers, the strand opposite to 
1 is called A, to 2 B, to 3 C, and so on. 

It is immaterial with which hand the strands 
are taken up, provided that they are moved in 
the direction of the arrow. The worker will, 
perhaps, find it easiest to take-up 3 and 4 with 
the right hand, and 5, 1, and 2 with the left. 

Thus, take up 1 with the left and A with the 
right hand; pass 1 over C 5, B, and 4, and lay 
it down at A; and at the same time pass A 
over 3 E, 2, and D, and lay it down at 1. 

Next, take 2 with the left, and B with the 
right; pass 2 over D1 C 5, and lay it down at 
B; and at the same time pass B over 4A38E, 
and lay it down at 2. 

Then, 3 (right) o. E 2, D1, to C. 
and C (left) o. 5 B, 4 A, to 3. 
Then, 4 (right) o. A 3, E 2, to D. 
and D (left) o. 1 C, 5 B, to 4. 
Lastly, 5 (left) o. B 4, A 3, to E. 

and E (right) o. 2 D, 1 ©, to 5. 

There is a much easier way of doing this 
plait, but we cannot recommend it, because it 
is more tedious. It is this :— 

Take the letters in the right hand and the 
figures in the left, and turn the table partly 
round between each movement of the strands, 
so that when you are moving 2 and B they 
shall be in front of you, as 1 and A were when 
When 2 
and B have changed places, turn the table till 
3 and C are in front of you, and so’on with the 
rest. 


you proceeded to change them -over, 








Though this method is more simple, it will 
take just twice as long to doa piece of work as 
the other plan. 

This plait has not sufficient firmness to en- 
able it to fly back to its proper form after 
having been stretched out, because the act of 
pulling it out alters the arrangement of the 
stitches in the work, in which altered arrange- 
ment the piece of work will remain. In order 
to prevent this, a piece of elastic of the same 
or nearly the same size as the mould must be 
put into the piece of work as soon as the mould 
has been removed; when this has been fast 
ened to the work at each end, the elasticity of 
the work may be tried, but not before. The 
elastic inside will prevent any alteration in its 
form. 

The annexed figure of this plait shows it to 
have four spiral ridges. 
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On comparing it with the four-ribbed spiral 
plait No. 4, it will be found to differ materially 
from it. 


No. 8.—Crose Sprrat Cuain Prarr. 


Move the opposite strands each half round simul- 
taneously to the right, taking them in their numeri- 
cal order. 

This plait is much like No. 4; but a very 
different effect is produced by moving all the 
strands to the right (instead of to the left, as in 
No. 4); that is, 1 must pass over D, 2, E, and 
3, while A is passing over 4, B, 5, and C, and 
so with the rest. 

If the more tedious way of moving the table 
round be adopted, it is very easy to remember 
to take the letters in the left hand and the 
figures in the right. 
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A very similar but looser plait is made by 
stretching out No, 4, without putting elastic 


inside. The annexed cut gives a representa- 


tion of the plait so made, by which plan the 
chain possesses very little elasticity. 

To make an elastic chain like this, rule No. 
8 must be followed, and elastic put into the 
work, 





LADIES’ WORKING-DRESS. 





A pova.e skirt of shepherd's plaid; one of the 
usual length, the other two or three inches 


shorter, about to the ankle. A loose sacque of 
the same material, confined round the waist 
with a belt, with a collar of the same. Short 
sleeves, fastened in with a band at the bottom 
with buttons, and long, full ones confined by a 
band at the wrist, but with buttonholes at the 
top to fasten on to the band of the short sleeve. 
Stout leather boots, laced in front, Long gaiters, 
either of knitted worsted, which are elastic, 
coarse colored cotton, which is also elastic and 
easily washed, or cloth, buttoned up all the way 
to the knee, and of which a pattern has been 
furnished. If possible to procure them, long 
VOL. LIX.—7 








India rubber boots are very serviceable, being 
a perfect protection from wet anddamp. India 
rubber gloves, or stout leather ones, The pet- 
ticoat should not be quite so long as the short- 
est skirt of the plaid. A sun-bonnet of the 
same material for mild weather. For cold cli- 
mates or for winter wear, the whole dress might 
be made of cloth or flannel. A large, full apron 
of domestic gingham. Deep pockets in both 
sides of both skirts. If a lady, after finishing 
her usual household duties in the house, is 
obliged to attend to out-door business, she slips 
off her longest skirt, takes off her long sleeves, 
puts her pretty feet into the long gaiters, and 
bids deflance to mud and dirt. 








BRAILDED BOOT. 


CHILD'S 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS FOR CHEMISE YOKES AND SLEEVES. 
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PORTION OF CHILD'S BRAIDED BOOT, 
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IMPROMPTU TAPER FOR A SICK- 
ROOM. 











TAKE a piece of soft, pliant paper, part 
of a newspaper, for example, and form a 
circle of it. Then gather the centre to- 
gether and twist it into a wick, in the 
manner represented in the cut. Immerse 
the whole in a saucer full of lard and light 
it, and you have a taper which will last 





some hours. 





EMBROIDERY FOR A MUSLIN SKIRT. 
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COLLAR, IN BRODERIE A LA POINT DE POSTE, 


fe a8 
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Materiale —Fine, but stout, Jaconet muslin; cotton, 
Nos 8 and 24, 

We give with this collar a drawing illustrative 
of the manner in which the new stitch, known 
as Point de Poste, is executed. When well 
done, it resembles fine embroidery, without, 
however, giving half the trouble ; indeed, it is 
from the rapidity with which it may be exe- 
cuted it derives its name, It is not possible to 
employ it for every design; but small flowers 
and leaves, such as are seen in the engraving, 
may be done in it very advantageously. 

A glance at the position of the thread on the 
needles will show the mode of twisting the cot- 
ton round better than any written description 
could do, The spots may also be done in this 
manner, the thread going three times round 
the needle. All the work is done with the 
coarse cotton, except the scalloped edge, which 
is overcast, as well as traced in No. 24. The 
rest of the pattern does not require to be traced. 
Each little leaf of the flowers will require two 
stitches, 
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Leceipts, €e, 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 





Picms.—There are several varieties of ploms. The rich- 
est purple plam for preserving is the damson. There are 
of these large and small; the large are called sweet dam- 
sous; the small ones are very rich flavored. The great 
difficulty in preserving plums is that the skins crack and 
the fruit comes to pleces, The rule here laid down for pre- 
serving them obviates that difficulty. Purple gages, unless 
properly preserved, will turn to Juice and skins; and the 
large horse-plum (as it is generally known) comes com- 
pletely to pieces in ordinary modes of preserving. The 
one recommended herein will keep them whole, full, and 
rich, 


To Preserve Porpetes Pioma,—Make a syrup of clean 
brown sugar; clarify it; when perfectly clear aud boiling 
hot, pour it over the plums, having picked out all unsound 
ones and stems; let them remain in the syrup two days, 
then drain it off, make it boiling hot, skim it, and pour it 
over again; let them remain another day or two, then put 
them in a preserving-kettle over the fire, and simmer gently 
until the syrup is reduced, and thick or rich. One pound 
of sugar for each pound of plums. 


To Preserve PLoms wirnour ras 8xins.—Pour boiling 
water over large egg or magnum bonum plums; cover them 
until it is cold, then pull off the skins, Make a syrup of a 
pound of sugar and a teacup of water for each pound of 
fruit; make it boiling hot, and pour it over; let them re- 
main for a day or two, then drain it off, and boil again; 
skim it clear, and pour it hot over the plums; let them re- 
main until the next day, then put them over the fire in the 
syrup; boil them very gently until clear; take them from 
the syrup with a skimmer into the pots or jars; boil the 
syrup until rich and thick ; take off any seum which may 
arise, then let it cool and settle, and pour it over the plums, 
If brown sugar is used, which is quite as good, except for 
green gages, clarify it as directed. 


To Dry Pivums.—Split ripe plums, take the stones from 
them, and lay them on plates or sieves to dry in a warm 
oven or hot sun; take them in at sunset, and do not put 
them out again until the sun will be upon them; turn 
them, that they may be done evenly; when perfectly dry, 
pack them in jars or boxes lined with paper, or keep them 
in bags; hang them in an airy place. 

To Presenve Gaeen Gaces.—The following receipt ap- 
pears to be a good one: Pick and prick all the plums; put 
them into a preserving-pan, with cold water enough to 
cover them ; let them remain on the fire until the water 
simmers well; then take off, and allow them to stand 
until half cold, putting the plame to drain. To every 
pound of plums allow one pound of sugar, which must be 
bolled in the water from which the plums have been 
taken; let it boil very fast antil the syrup drops short 
from the spoon, skimming carefully all the time When 
the sugar is sufficiently boiled, put in the plums, and allow 
them to boil until the sugar covers the pan with large bub- 
bles; then pour the whole into a pan, and let them remain 
until the following day; drain the syrup from the plums 
as dry as possible, boll it up quickly, and pour it over 
the plums; then set them by; do this a third and a fourth 
time. On the fifth day, when the syrup is boiled, put the 
plums into it, and let them boil for a few minutes; then 
put them into jars, Should the green gages be over-ripe, 
it will be better to make jam of them, using three-fourths 
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of a pound of sugar to one pound of fruit. 
before putting the sweetmeats in, and be careful not to boil 
the sugar to a candy. 


Warm the jars 


Jam or Green Gaors.—Put ripe green gages into a ket- 
tle, with very little water, and let them stew until soft; 
then rub them through a sieve or colander, and to every 
pint of pulp put @ pound of white sugar powdered fine; 
then put it in a preserving-kettle over the fire, stir it uncii 
the whole is of the consistence of jelly, then take it off ; 
put the marmalade in smal! jars or tamblers, and cover as 
directed for jelly. Any sort of plums may be done in this 
manner, 


To Keep Damsons.—Put them in small stone jars, or 
wide-mouth glass bottles, and set them up to their necks 
in a kettle of cold water; set it over the fire to become 
boiling bot; then take it off, and let the bottles remain 
until the water is cold; the next day fill the bottles with 
cvld water, and cork and seal them, These may be used 
the same as fresh fruit. Green gages may be done in this 
way. 

To Preserve Appies.—Pare, and core, and ent them in 
halves or quarters ; take as many pounds of (he best brown 
sugar; put a teacup of water to each pound; when it is 
dissolved, set it over the fire; and, when boiling hot, put 
in the frait, and let it boil gently until it is clear and the 
syrup thick; take the fruit with a skimmer on to fat 
dishes, spread it to cool, then put it in pots or jars, and 
pour the jelly over. Lemons boiled tender in water and 
sliced thin may be boiled with the apples, 

To Preserve Pirpine ty Siices.—Take the fairest pip- 
pins, pare them, and cut them in slices a quarter of an inch 
thick, without taking out the cores; boil two or three 
lemons, and slice them with the apples; take the same 
weight of white sugar (or clarified brown sugar), put half 
a gill of water for each pound of sugar, dissolve it, and set 
it over the fire; when it is boiling hot, put in the slices; 
let them boil very gently until they are clear, then take 
them with a skimmer, and spread them out on fat dishes 
to cool; boil the syrup until it is quite thick, and pour it 
over them. These may be done a day before they are 
wanted ; two hours will be sufficient to make a fine dish 
for dessert or supper. 

To Preserve Cuas-Appies.—Take off the stem and core 
them with a penknife, without cutting them open; weigh 
a pound of white sugar for each pound of prepared fruit ; 
put a teacup of water to each pound of sugar; put it over 
a moderate fire. When the sugar is all dissolved and hot, 
put the apples in; let them boil gently until they are clear, 
then skim them out, and spread them on fiat dishes. Boil 
the syrup until it is thick; put the fruit in whatever it is 
to be kept, and, when the syrup is cooled and settled, pour 
it carefully over the fruit, Slices of lemcn boiled with the 
fruit may be considered an improvement; one lemou is 
enough for several pounds of fruit, Crab-apples may be 
preserved whole, with only half an inch of the stem on; 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar for each pound of fruit. 


To Prearrve Prars.—Take small, rich, fair fruit, aa 
soon as the pips are black ; set them over the fire in a ket- 
tle, with water to cover them; let them simmer until they 
will yield to the pressure of the finger, then with « skim- 
mer take them into cold water; pare them neatly, leaving 
on a little of the stem and the blossom end ; pierce them at 
the blossom end to the core; then make a syrup of a pound 
of sugar for each pound of fruit; when it is boiling hot, 
pour it over the pears, and let it stand until the next day, 
when drain it off, make it boiling hot, and again pour it 
over; after a day or two, put the frait in the syrup over 
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the fire, and boil gently until it is clear; then take it into 
the jars or spread it on dishes; boil the syrup thick, then 
put it and the fruit in jars. 

To Srsw Peans.—Pare them and cut them in halves if 
large, or leave them whole if small; pat them in a stew- 
pan with very little water, cover them, and let them stew 
till teuder; then add a small teacup of sugar to a quarter 
of a peck of pears; let them stew until the syrup is rich ; 
a lemon boiled with the pears, and sliced thin when the 
sugar is put in, improves both flavor and color; or a wine- 
giass of red wine may be used instead. 


To Bakes Pears.—Wash half a peck of tart pears, cut 
the stems so as to leave only an (och length; put them in 
an iron pot over the fire, with half a pint of water and a 
pint of molasses to them ; cover the pot or kettle, and let 
them boil rather gently antil the pears are soft and the 
syrup rich, almost like candy ; take care not to scorch it. 


Pear MARMALADE.—To six pounds of small pears, take 
four pounds of sugar; put the pears into a saucepan with 
a little cold water; cover it, and set it over the fire until 
the fruit is soft; then put them into cold water; pare, 
quarter, and core them; put to them three teacups of 
water ; set them over the fire; roll the sugar fine, mash 
the fruit fine and smooth, put the sugar to it, stir it well 
together until it is thick, like jelly, then put it in tumblers 
or jars, and when cold secure it as jelly. 


Pine-AprLe Presenve.—Twist off the top and bottom, 
and pare off the rough outside of pine-apples; then weigh 
them, and cut them in slices, chips, or quarters, or cut 
them in four or six, and shape each piece like a whole 
pine-apple; to each pound of fruit put a teacup of water; 
put it in a preserving-kettle; cover it, and set it over the 
fire, and let them boil gently until they are tender and 
clear; then take them from the water, by sticking a fork 
in the centre or each slice, or with a skimmer, into a dish. 
Put to the water white sugar, a pound for each pound of 
fruit; stir it until it is all dissolved ; then put in the pine- 
apple; cover the kettle, and let them boil gently until 
transparent throughout; when it is so, take it out, let it 
cool, and put it tu glass jars; as soon as the syrup ina 
little cooled, pour it over them ; let them remain ia a cool 
place until the next day, then secure the jars as directed 
previously, Pineapple dove in this way is a delicious 
preserve. The usual manver of preserving it, by putting 
it into the syrup without first boiling it, makes it little 
better than sweetened leather. 


Pine-Arrie Jeuiy.—Take a perfectly ripe and sound 
pine-apple, cut off the outside, cut in small pieces; bruise 
them, and to each pound put a teacup of water; pat it in 
& preserving-kettle over the fire; cover the kettle, and let 
them boll for twenty minutes; then strain it, and squeeze 
it through a bit of muslin. For each pound of fruit take 
a pound of sugar; put a teacup of water to each pound; 
set it over the fire until it is dissolved; then add the pine- 
apple Juice. For each quart of the syrup clarify an ounce 
of the best isinglass, and stir it in; let it boil until, by 
taking some on a@ plate to cool, you fad it a stiff jelly. 
Secure it as directed, 

Quince MARMALADRE.—QGather the frult when quite ripe; 
pare, quarter, and core it; boil the skias in the water, 
measuring a teacupful to « pound of fruit; when they are 
soft, mash and strain them, and put back the water into 
the preserving-kettle ; add the quinces, and boil them uatil 
they are soft enough to mash fine; rub through a sieve, 
and put three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit; stir them well together, and boll them over a slow 
fire uuti) it will fall like jelly from a spoon. Put it in pots 





or tumblers, and secure it, when cold, with paper sealed to 
the edge of the jar with the white of an egg. 


Canpiep Ornanor on Lemon-Peet.—Take the fruit, cut 
it lengthwise, remove all the pulp and interior skin, then 
put the peel into strong salt and water for six days; then 
boil them in spring water until they are soft, and place 
them in a sieve to drain; make athin syrup with a pound 
of sugar candy to a quart of water; boil them in it for 
half an hour, or till they look clear; make a thick syrup 
with sugar and as much water as will melt it; putin the 
peel, and boil them over a slow fire until the syrup candies 
in the pan; then take them out, powder pounded sugar 
over them, and dry them before the fire in a cool oven. 


Favirt Warenrs ror Dessert.—Take currants, cherries, 
apricots, or any other fruit; put them into an earthen jar 
in a kettle of water, and when scalded strain them through 
a sieve ; to every pint of juice add the same weight of finely 
sifted sugar and the white of a small egg; beat all together 
until it becomes quite thick; then put it upon buttered 
paper in a slow oven; let them remain until they will 
quit the paper, then turn them, and leave them in the 
oven until quite dry; cut them into shapes, and keep them 
between paper in a box near the fire, 


FRUIT PIES, PUFFS, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Copiixa Tart.—Scald the frait; when ready, take off 
the thin skin, and lay them whole in a dish; put a little 
of the water that the apples were boiled in at the bottom ; 
strew them over with powdered lump sugar; when cold, 
put a paste round the edges and over. When the tart is 
baked, smear the crust with white of egg and sift over it 
some powdered sugar, Serve with custard. 

Or, Line the bottom of a shallow dish with paste; lay 
the apples in it, eweeten, and lay little twists of paste over 
in bars, 

New-rasniowen Aprie-Pre.—Pare and quarter the 
apples; scald them ; beat them with a spoon with some 
of the liquor; add grated lemon-peel, the jaice of a lemon, 
or Seville orange, or a part of a quince, when they are to 
be got, cloves, white sugar finely powdered, aad a piece of 
butter; put a paste round the dish, and cover it with bars 
or flowers of paste, the excellence of the pie consisting of 
the sort of apple and the goodness of the paste; the fruit 
should be raised in the middle, as it shrinks in the baking. 

Srewep Arries.—Peel and slice two or three good-sized 
apples into a small stewpan, with a few cloves and some 
lemon or orange-peel, and let it stew for about one-quarter 
of an bour in two glasses of white wine, It may be done 
while the family are at dinner, and the apples eat better 
than in a ple. They should be thrown into cold water 
when sliced, to prevent their becoming dry and discolored, 
The apples may be also mixed with pears or plums, and 
will be found excellent. 

Cueese Purrs.—Strain cheese-curd from the whey, and 
beat half a pint of it fine in # mortar, with a spoonful and 
a half of flour, three eggs, but only one white, a spoonfal 
of orange-flower water, quarter of a nutmeg, and enough 
sugar to make it pretty sweet; lay a little of this paste, in 
very small round cakes, on a tin plate. If the oven is hot, 
quarter of an boar will bake them. Serve with pudding- 
sauce. To those who make cheese, these puffs are not 
bad; but they are bardly worth the trouble of preparing 
the curd. 

Parmesan Porrs.—Take quarter of a pound of cheese, 
the same quantity of bread-crumbs, and two ounces of bat- 
ter; pound these well in a mortar, beat up an egg, and mix 
it up into the paste, making the whole up into balls about 
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the size of a golden pippin; make a thin batter with flour, 
milk, and one egg; dip the balls into this, and fry them a 
aight browa. 

Excen.ent Liont Purrs.—Mix two spoonfals of flour, a 
little grated lemon-peel, some nutmeg, balf a spoonful of 
brandy, a little loaf-sugar, and one egg; then fry it, but 
not brown; beat it in a mortar with five eggs, whites and 
yolks; put a quantity of lard in a frying-pan, and when 
quite hot drop « dessertspoonful of batter at a time; turn 
as they brown. Serve them immediately with sweet sauce. 


Cuicken Puppine.—Fricassee two young chickens; 
season them slightly with a little mushroom powder, 
mace, nutmeg, and salt, but no pepper. Previously, take 
the giblets and stew them down with a bit of meat to 
make gravy; put two tablespoonfuls into the paste, and 
keep the rest to fill up or put under the pudding. Two 
hours will boil it. 

TRANSPARENT Puppina.—Beat eight eggs very well; put 
them into a stewpan, with half a pound of sugar pounded 
fine, the same quantity of butter, and some nutmeg grated ; 
set it on the fire, and keep stirring it till it thickens; puta 
rich puff-paste round the edge of the dish; pour in the 
pudding when cool, and bake it in a moderate oven. It 
will cut light and clear. You may add candied orange and 
citron if you like. 


THE TEETH: HOW TO PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY. 


ScaLInoe THE TeeTH.—It is not quite so much the fashion 
to scale the teeth now as formerly, when ladies and ygentle- 
men were their own dentists, and who, possessing them- 
selves of the necessary instruments, would not only scrape 
off the accumulation of tartar, but the enamel coating also, 
which, at the neck of the teeth, is very thinly formed, and 
consequently would suffer most by the operation through 
which the nerves are exposed, so that the slightest contact 
with sudden heat or cold causes an intense pain in the part 
affected. 

Where, from long neglect, the tartar has become so 
strongly encrusted as to defy removal by the ordinary 
means, then scaling is necessary, but should be most «kil- 
fally performed by a dentist; otherwise a lasting injary 
may be done to the teeth. The tooth-powder which we 
recommend will remove and prevent the formation of 
tartar, rendering, in many cases, the apparent necessity 
of scaling quite unnecessary. 

ArtiriciaL Trera.—The present system of supplying 
the loss of teeth greatly differs from that of the old school 
introduced some fifty years since, Then the study seemed 
to be to give bulk and solidity; now the chief object sought 
for by the sclentific dentist is lightness, elegance, and dura- 
bility combined, And it must be admitted that, consider- 
ing its infancy, no art has been more rapidly developed ; 
and were it not that this, like other benefits, is a mixtare 
of good and evil, the public would experience happier re- 
sults in more respects than one. 

It is in the modelling of the moath and adapting the 
teeth to the model, so as to secure an acewrate fit, that the 
great art of the dentist is displayed. If, from want of 
* ekill, the artificial teeth are not made to fit easy, great 
irritation and inflammation of the gams ensue. Different 
dentists pursue, like doctors, their peculiar plan of treat- 
ment; hence the facility with which the public are imposed 
upon. One dentist, on being applied to, tells you his sys- 
tem is to excise the useless member, meaning to cut off 
the crown of the tooth, leaving the stump in the gum, 
and, by drilling a hole in this, he inserts a tooth with a 
pivot, The operation is certainly very quickly performed 








by a good hand, and without much pain at the time; but 
oh, the after-misery! The act of drilling bas set up an 
irritation, and the insertion of a dead substance in another 
substance, surrounded by living matter, is opposed by 
nature. Inflammation probably ensues, and at last, dis- 
charging pus, or matter, if the patient does not lose his 
patience, he quietly submits, on being told by the dentist 
that the root drilled into could not have been healthy. 
In the end, tired with useless hopes, he goes to another, 
who immediately takes out tooth, stamp, and all, allows 
the irritation to subside with a day or two's rest, and ap- 
plies hie plan, which perhaps succeeds, to the joy of the 
patient. While old stumps are in the gums, there is a con- 
stant cause for irritation or inflammation in those parts ; 
therefore, where practicable, they should be removed pre- 
vious to moulding for a supply of artificial teeth; other- 
wise the person may be at any time liable to inflammation 
and formation of abscesses in the gums, 

Gold is the metal employed, on account of its purity and 
resistance to the action of the acids of the stomach; but 
the employment of it is materially affected by price; con- 
sequently, alloys of gold have been extensively used, to 
the great detriment of the public, who, in many cases, 
have been deceived by the fond assurance that, when re- 
quiring a new set of teeth, the full value for the old gold 
should be allowed for the left-off teeth. In the construc- 
tion of artificial teeth, appearance only is not to be con- 
sidered the greatest desideratum ; usefulness and comfort 
demand the serious consideration of the dentist. 


MISCELLANEOODUS. 


To Ser a Cuatx Daawina.—A very weak solution of 
gum-water should be poured over it, allowing it to drip 
off by holding the drawing up by one end over a plate 
Care must be taken that no part of the drawing is allowed 
to remain without the gum-water passing over it, or it 
will look spotty, A better way is to apply a weak solu- 
tion of isinglass at the back of the drawing. 

Masnxp Potators and Spinach on CAnpagn,—Moisten 
cold mashed potatoes with a little white sauce; take cold 
cabbage or spinach, and chop either one very finely; 
moisten them with a brown gravy; fill atin mould with 
layers of potatoes and cabbage; cover the top, and put into 
a stew-pan of boiling water; let it remain long enough to 
warm the vegetables; then turn the vegetables out and 
serve them, This might be prepared by boiling the vege- 
tables separately, and merely putting them iuto the mould 
in layers, to be turned out when wanted, 


Co.p Porarors ScoLLorEeD,—Bruise cold potatoes in a 
mortar or potato-bowl; beat well the yoke of au egy, and 
mix it with warm milk, with some salt and a small lamp 
of butter; rub the potatoes perfectly smooth, and incorpo- 
rate this mixture with them; put it into a scollop-abell, 
score it over the surface, and put on it some small bits of 
butter; brown it in a Dutch oven or with a salamander. 


To Fastew ow tax Hanpies oy Kyives Any Forxs.— 
The handles of knives and forks that have come off by 
being put in hot water may be fastened in the following 
manner: Procure some powdered resin, and mix with it 
a emall quantity of chalk, whiting, or quicklime; let the 
handles be about half filled with this mixture; heat the 
ends of the knives or fork, and force them in; when cold, 
they will be found to be securely fastened. N. B.—Knuives 
and forks that are not fastened to the handles by rivets 
should never be put into hot water. 

Or, Take a small portion of # quill pen, and put into the 
handle of the knife; warm the blade, and when it is hot 
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put it tuto the quill in the handle, and press it in very 
firmly. This is a very simple method, but it has been 
found to answer the purpose required several times, 

Or, Brickdust stirred into melted resin makes a com- 
position that will fix knives and forks in their handles. 
The tang should be thrust in warm. 

Dated Herns.—Herbs are dried by spreading them thinly 
on trays, and exposing them to the heat of the sun ora 
current of dry air, or by placing them in a stove-room, ob- 
serving in either case to turn them repeatedly, When 
dried in the sun, they should be covered with thin paper 
to prevent their color being injured by the light. The 
quicker they are dried the better, as beating, or fermenta- 
tion, will be thereby prevented. When sufficiently dried, 
they should be shaken in a coarse sieve, to remove any 
sand or the eggs of insects that may be mixed with them. 
Aromatic herbs should be dried very quickly, and by a 
gentle heat, that their odor may be preserved. Tops and 
leaves are dried in the same way as whole plants. Iu 
every case discolored and rotten leaves aud branches 
should be rejected, and earth and dirt should be screened 
off before proceeding to dry them. 

Bontons may be checked in their early development by 
binding the joint with adhesive plaster and keeping it on as 
long as any uneasiness is felt. The bandaging should be 
perfect, and it might be as well to extend it round the foot. 
An inflamed bunion should be poulticed, and a larger shoe 
be worn. Iodine twelve grainr, lard or spermaceti oint- 
ment half an ounce, makes a capital ointment for bunions. 
It should be rubbed on gently twice or thrice a day. En- 
larged joints should be rabbed thrice a day with common 
salad oil, care being taken at the same time not to strain 
or overtax the feet by too great or too frequent exercise. 
Slippers, and looge ones, should invariably be worn. Of 
shoes we may say the same thing; on no account have 
tight-fitting shoes, slippers, or boots. 

DisTiLuine A Perrume.—A perfumed oil may be obtained 
by placing the leaves of any scented flower in a bottle, with 
alternate layers of cotton wool (very lightly placed), and 
saturated well with pure olive oil; then place it in the heat 
of the sun for about a fortnight, by which time the acent 
will have penetrated the wool and thoroughly impreg- 
nated the ofl with its perfume, which can then be gently 
squeezed out. 

BLAck Spors on THR Facer, etc.—A very simple remedy, 
and ove which, from experience, I have found effective, is 
to procure a small quantity of the beet spirits of wine and 
a camel's-hair pencil, and lightly wash the face therewith 
three or four times a day ; before going to bed makea good 
app'ication. This remedy will cause no pain or inconve- 
nience, and, if persevered in, will doubtless have the de 
sired effect. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Op Porrt Comrort, Va. 

Dean Mr. Goper: I must beg leave to remonstrate; you 
have so many receipts which are traly excellent, that I 
d> not love to see one in your Book which is otherwise, 
Now, in the May number, on reading the receipts, as usual, 
1 found one labelled ‘* Mush, or Virginia Pudding,” which 
I could confidently assert has never been made in a Vir- 
xinia kitchen. Weare great corn-bread eaters, having it 
always for dinner, and generally for breakfast, bat then it 
has milk aod eggs in it; and that same Mash, or Virgiula 
Pudding, minus the sugar and lemon, is but a favorite 
break fast-bread, which we call Batter-liread. Yet, though 
we love corn-bread so much, we never make puddings of 








cornmeal; for, with all due deference to your Book, Mr, 
Godey, they are not fit to eat. If you would like to eata 
real Virginia pudding, just get Mrs, Godey to have a pound 
of sponge-cake and a quart of rich custard made, and have 
one or two pounds of fruit, raisins, citron, ete, cut as if for 
cake. This is by way of preparation. Then the cake 
should be cut in small pieces, and alternate layers of that 
and the fruit put into a bowl, over which the custard 
should be poured. The bowl should then be tied up in; 
cloth, so as the pudding may be boiled. It may be served 
with or without sauce. If with sauce, the best is made of 
brown sugar, scarcely more than moistened, sensoned with 
dried lemon or orange-peel, a little wine, and butter; this 
should be boiled very much, is really a delightful sauce, 
and is almost the only one we ever use in Virginia. 

Then, Plum Pudding is another excellent boiled pudding, 
and is made by working into risen dough eggs, butter, and 
plums cut fine. When served with sauce, it is delightfal. 
When plums may not be had conveniently, it is very nice 
made without them, and it is very frequently made with 
other dried fruits—apples, cherries, etc.—or with marma- 
ladex, any of which are very good. 

Our baked puddings are more numerous, though these 
two are not by any means the only boiled ones, but they 
are generally considered the best, Cocoa-nut and Lemon 
Puddings are very nice. For the first, you only require a 
grated cocoa-nut, the yolks of four eggs, a small piece of 
batter, and enough sugar to sweeten it. The Lemon Pad- 
ding requires the same materials, only you exchange the 
grated cocoa-nut for the juice and grated rind of two or 
three lemons. These should both be baked in crust, and 
do not need sauce. 

Love Pudding is very nice for an impromptu dessert, re- 
quiring a very short time for its preparation, which is said 
not to be its only recommendation, it being, according to 
a most venerable tradition, an almost certain cure for love. 
It is also a most accommodating dish, bearing with great 
equanimity any proportion of ingredients which one may 
choose. I heard one of my daughters, a few days ago, 
telling a gentleman that he might take as many eggs as 
he found convenient, break them into a tray, work into 
them as much flouras he fancied, then, pouring in as much 
milk as he thought sufficient, beat it al) well together; but 
I find a quart of milk, a pint of flour, and four or five eggs 
to be the best proportions. It should be baked without a 
crust, over a brisk fire, and served with sauce. Five or 
ten minntes only are necessary for the baking, and it 
should be served immediately on being takeu out of the 
oven. It can easily be made and baked after the meat 
dinner is served. 

These are only a very few of our thousand and one pud- 
dings; but as lam not writing a learned disquisition on 
puddings, and as you are only vouchsafing your precious 
time to a friendly letter, 1 will spare you, only telling you 
of one more, a Corn Pudding, to be served with the vege- 
tables. A slit should be run down the middle of each row 
on the ear; the corn, then being scraped out with a knife, 
should be beat up with eggs—two or three to a dozen ears 
of corn—and butter, and seasoned with pepper and salt. 
The corn of course should be young and tender, It bakes 
best ina tin pan. A dozen ears make only 4 small dish. 

Now, Mr. Godey, I have given you a few specimens of 
our different kinds of pnddings, but none are made of corn- 
meal. I have kept house for forty years, and during all 
that time I have never made a pudding of meal either for 
dinner or dessert, nor have I ever tasted one so com pounded, 

Well, this long letter must come to a close, as I fear 1 am 
encroaching on your time. 

With esteem, M. G. O. 
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Evitars’ Gable. 


SHALL THANKSGIVING DAY BE AN AMERICAN 
NATIONAL FESTIVAL? 
Join, every living soul, 
In adoration join, and ardent raise 


The general song! THOMPSON, 


Dear Lord, our God and Saviour! for Thy gifts 
The world were poor in thanks, though every soul 
Were to do nought but breathe them. 

BarLey’s Fesrvs. 


Twat the American People shall have an annual Thanks- 
giving Festival after the ingathering of their harvests is 
now a settled matter. Every State and Territory has, in 
some way, signified its willingness to adopt this venerable 
custom, which we recognize in the Jewish “Feast of 
Weeks," as appointed by Jehovah for His Chosen People. 
Is it not, therefore, peculiarly appropriate that ‘‘ we, the 
People of the United States,” who acknowledge only the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe as our Sovereign, should 
pay this yearly tribute of gratitude and thanks in national 
unanimity ? 

The propriety and general advantages of a common Day 
for our whole Nation to express and acknowledge that 
‘goodness beyond thought and power divine” which 
blesses the increase of the husbandman, and keeps ward 
for the safety of the city, have never failed to win the 
approbation of those who have thoughtfully considered 
the subject. Still, in our wide land so many occupations 
and such varied interests and distractions, in the multiform 
demands of private as well as public life, abound, that men 
are apt to forget duties which are not brought before them 
with the regularity of dates and appointed epochs, 

In order to overcome this difficulty, we have, in our 
Lady's Book, been in the habit of urging on the attention 
of our readers and friends, year by year, for the past ten 
or more years, the plan of a National Thanksgiving. We 
have suggested the last Thursday in November as the most 
suitable Dar to be set apart by the Governor of each and 
every State for this Festival, which would then become a 
National Jubilee. 

The last Thursday in November was suggested because 
then the agricultural labors of the year are generally com- 
pleted; the elections are over; those autumnal diseases 
which usually prevail more or less at the South have 
ceaved, and the summer wanderers are gathered to their 
homes. We have received letters approving this Union 
Festival from Governors of nearly every State and Terri- 
tory, and within the last few years the idea has been acted 
on widely, bat not yet nnanimously. Last year (1858) 
there were, according to a work lately published,* twenty- 
one States united on the 25th of November, while four States 
held Thankegiving on other days, But there were a larger 
number united—twenty-six, we believe; still, the union 
was not complete, 

We now make our appeal to the people and their rulers 
for the year, the Governors of each aud every State and 
Territory, praying the former to ald by expressing their 
approbation, and the latter by their proclamations to make 


* “Proclamations for Thanksgiving," etc. Munsell & 
Rowland, Albany. This isa curious and interesting volume. 
Edited by Franklin B. Hough. 





the last Thursday in November of this year A THANKS- 
aivine Union Frativan! 

We have now but two days set apart for popular re- 
joicing. The 22d of February is the Day of National Pat- 
riotism ; the Fourth of July is the Jubilee of National 
Independence. Let the iast Thursday in November be 
consecrated by gratitude to God for His wonderful bless- 
ings on our people, the crowning glory of which is our 
National Union. We shall then have three American Fes- 
tivals, which our own citizens, wherever they might be, 
would observe with pride, joy, and thankfulness, The 
influence of these stated seasons of sacred remembrances, 
high aspirations, and tender, yet happy household re- 
joicings would not only be salutary on the character of 
our own citizens, but the world would be made better 
and happier by the sentiments which our Festivals teach 

It may be asked, would you put people in mind of being 
good and grateful ? 

Yes! if they neglect those virtues without a reminder 
If the germ of good feeling be ever so deeply buried under 
‘the cares, and riches, and pleasures of this life,” it may 
be brought out by sympathy and vivified by culture and 
effort. A national feeling of THaANKsGIvING, putting the 
bounty, goodness, and love of the Creator before the eyes 
of the dullest and the hearts of the coldest, would effect 
incalculable benefits to our Country. 


GROWING OLD. 


Growrne old, growing old! Do they say it of me? 
Do they hint my bright fancies are frozen or fled? 

That my garden of life, like the winter-swept tree 
Is faded aud dying, or fallen and dead? 


Is the heart growing old, when each beautiful thing, 
Like a landscape at eve, looks more tenderly bright, 

And love sweeter seems, as a bird's wandering wing 
Draws nearer its nest at the coming of night? 


Is the mind growing old, when, with ardor of youth, 
Through the flower walks of Wisdom ‘tis winuing its 
way, 
Or seeking new shells from the ocean of Truth, 
And shouting ‘ Eureka!" like childhood at play? 


Is the soul growing old? See the planet of even, 
When rising at morn, melts in glory above ; 

Thus turning from earth we creep closer to Heaven, 
Like a child to its Father's warm welcoming love. 


Does the mortal grow old,-ns years roll away? 

‘Tis change, not destruction; kind winter will bring 
Fresh life to the germ and perfect it. Decay 

Holds the youth bad Immonrat, and beralds its spring. 


Growing old, growing old! Can it ever be true 
While joy for life's blessings is thankful and warm, 
And hopes sown for others are blooming anew, 
And the rainbow of Peace smiles over the storm? 


Growing old, growing old! No, we never grow old, 
If, like “little children,” we trust in the Word, 
And, counting earth's treasures by Heaven's pure gold, 
We lay our weak hands on the strength of the Lorp. 
Sanan Josepua HALE, 
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LIFE SKETCHES, 


Mas. Saimmerrenwines (the name ie German, but the 
lady whe Knglish born and educated ia the faith of the 
Friends), in her Autobiography, a work of deep interest, 
lately published ta London, this deseribes her parente and 
their lnfluence on her mind and character Fathers and 
mothers may see ln these vivid sketehos What a mighty 
power for good they éan exerclee over the destiny of thelr 
ehildren 

Contrasting father and mother, she writes) 

‘Tt la curious to ma, after the long lapse of years, to look 
back to the difference of the mental atreame | received from 
my fatherand my mother, My mother's conversation spoke 
forth the fortitude, brilliance, and beauty of her soul; it 
breathed self-devotion, generosity, and sacrifices for her 
friends. With the most entrancing eloquence, she told of 
calamities bravely borne, self-eaerifices nobly achieved, or 
sufferings in the midst of which the soul rejoleed for those 
it resened, My father, on the other hand, in the recital of 
the same chances, loved to detail all the ingenuity of intel- 
lectual resource by which they might be mitigated or 
averted, the presence of mind, or selence, or ingenious 
evasion by which they might be turned aside, Thus, 
whilst my mother awakened the heart by generous feel- 
ing, the instructions of my father continually pointed out 
the means of service either to others or one’s self. The 
one was great, the other useful."’ 

Both parents inculcated the necessity of earnestness and 
industry 

***Give your whole mind to what you are about,’ said 
my mother, ‘for it is a part of practical trath and integrity; 
what you seek to do really do, and what you profess really 
fulfil.’ ‘Give your whole mind to what you are about,’ 
said my father, ‘whether in play or study, for there is no 
pursuit, even in childhood, so trivial but that numbers of 
useful things may be made to cluster around it. On very 
little pews may be made to hang an infinite variety of use- 
ful things.’ ”’ 

Tae Moruer’s Tracninas AND Government.— The un- 
alterably firm but kiud and wise government of my mother, 
whose voice was always sweet, clear, and equable, firm and 
deepening in solemnity like the diapason of an organ, or 
bright and refreshing with cheerfulness! For the twenty- 
eight years I lived at home, I never, in voice, look, or ges- 
ture, saw in her the slightest expression of temper. This 
I say, not as a mode of speaking, but as an actual reality. 
Her orders were precise, definite, always bearing on essen- 
tial points, and wholly free from worry or petty detail; 
her reproofs were grave and austere, yet mingled with 
sweetness, and never bestowed buat on known and wilfal 
transgression. Prompt and instant obedience she enforced, 
or, rather, it was always willingly given 

“There are two things for which I am more especially 
indebted to my dear mother, amongst the innumerabie 
benefits | received from her. One is, that she always took 
the season of our Sunday talkings, in which I poured out 
my mind to her as in the presence of God, or as a Catholic 
to bis confessor, to tell me of my faults, and that she repre- 
sented her doing so as a mark of her especial love and con- 
fidence, and of her full assurance that it was my first wish 
to do well and improve, 

“The second thing my mother tanght me, and which In- 
deed is connected with the same principle, is to value things 
at what they are, and not at what they eeem. It had pleased 
God, by hi« blessing on the fadustry of my grandfather and 
father, that | was brought up in the midst of wealth and 
of everything which pertained to what was really useful, 
either to the physical or intellectual life; but whilst this 








Wie the cause, there was not one single thing, either in the 
furniture of our house or the appurtenances of ite jamates, 
Which was for show or for fashion; there was a use for 
everything, and we were taught to despise that whieh 
was not tseful, Mo one caw at Harr the least difference 
made on account of rank, or rlehes, of faehion, though 
often, Lam sorry to add, they might on aecount of lutel- 
let, Our table, dress, and equipages were precisely the 
same When we sat down to dinner a family party of four 
teen, ae When We had ten or twe nly guests, with the simple 
difference of the necessary additional quantity, The table 
at breakfast, dinner, and supper Whe always beautifully 
adorned with flowers, as were our sitting-rooms, My 
mother was always handsomely and exactly dressed, aud 
she expected the same from all her family, She said we 
should be, and vot seem; we should do things to make our 
home beautiful and cheerful to those who live there, more 
even than for others who may be occasional visitors, 
though they equally demand our respect and attention," 

THe Mornen in Society,‘ Before my mother came 
down for the evening, I was often struck by the whole 
conversation being frivolous, sentimental, and full of fat- 
tery; | was no less struck by the change which imme- 
diately took place when she appeared, As the door opeved, 
it seemed as if the whole party rose into a more elevated 
region, and the tone of conversation, Just now #0 poor and 
despicable, became animated and refreshing, really answer- 
ing the purposes of social intercourse, I also observed that 
every one of the actors in the little scene appeared to expe- 
rience the same relief as myself, and to enjoy being raised 
from the low spot each had before occupied into higher 
ground, where they all seemed to breathe more freely and 
stand more erectly.”’ 


MADAME DE GENLIS. 


Tus authoress has enjoyed a long celebrity, and justly. 
Her style is characterized by grace and simplicity; she 
has a warm and fertile imagination, and a clear judgment 

Born in 1746, her early years were spent in the dissi- 
pated circles of the French court preceding the early Revo- 
lution. Vive la bagatelle seemed the order of the day; a 
sort of judicial blindness possessed the frivolous noblesse 
who crowned themselves with flowers and danced on the 
very edge of the precipice that yawned to engulf them. 
It is very wonderful that a young woman should, under 
those circumstances, give time to stady and improvement, 
and to the reflection necessary to accomplish useful literary 
works, 

The best books of Mme. de Genlis are those written for 
youth. “Les Veillée du Chatean” is a most excellent 
work, replete with good lessons and sound morality, em- 
bodied in tales fascinating to children, and interesting to 
grown up people. The ‘Theatre d'Education" is also an 
admirable production. The little drama of “ Hagar in the 
Wilderness” has most touching and naturally drawn 
scenes. 

We think some of these books might be reprinted. If 
properly revised and selected, the stories could not fail of 
being acceptable and profitable to the rising generation. 
We will give in the August number one of these charming 
stories—"' Zama: or the Discovery of Cinchona." 


PLACES OF EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Ovn usual notices of these Seminaries have been omitted 
lately for want of room, but our interest in the subject is 
never suspended. Woe shall, in future, give to our readers 
all necessary information on the progressive improvement 
of these schools, The awakened interest in physical train- 
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lng is one of the best indications of sound improvement, 
We have a good example of this in Tae Onto Femata 
(Quere, Lavina’) Cotisun at College Hill, Hamilton Cv., 
Ohio 

Lucorporated in 1848, with full collegiate powers and pri 
Vilewee, it le eonseerated to the liberal education of Woman, 
in her threefeld capacities and powers, physical, mental, 
fod moraleag education as thorough aad extensive as that 
Which is everywhere provided forthe othersex, The basis 
of the moral government ia Christianity | the peeuliarity 
of the system of education is ite systematic attention to 
health and physical training 

The College is loeated sia miles north of Cincinnati, The 
college grounds comprise twenty-three acres of land, di- 
versified with hills, groves, ravines, rivulets, and native 
fountains, and affording ample space for promeuades and 
gy Muastic sports, besides an extensive garden, green-house, 
shrubbery, fruit, orchard, ete, The buildings are ample, 
indeed elegant, and well adapted for tha accommodation of 
the scholars, We have not room for deseriptions of halls, 
ete., but the careful arrangements made for the health and 
comfort of the young girls are too important to be over- 
looked, We commend tv the consideration of all who are 
interested in preparing places of education for the young of 
either sex, the following particulars of this college plan of 
conveniences and advantages, 

‘The atmosphere in the rooms can always be kept pure 
and suitable for respiration and the renovation of the blood. 

** Every room is brilliantly lighted with resin gas, which 
is both pleasant and healthful, and supplied with filtered 
rain-water from a faucet in each closet, from the basin of 
which also the water used is conveyed into the common 
drainage. Large faucets and hose are provided in the halls 
for use in case of fire, which can occur only from the ex- 
treme carelessness of the occupants in the use of matches, 

** Eight convenient rooms are provided for warm, cold, 
and shower baths, to which the pupils have free access." 

Physical education, as we have already remarked, is an 
object of prominent attention in this college. The Report 
saysi— 

**Well assured that there cannot be a free action of a 
sound mind in a debilitated body, the proprietors of this 
laostitution have provided ample instructions in Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene; and have so arranged the pupils 
into convenient divisions for Calisthenic exercises, as to call 
forth, by the directions of the leaders, a daily exercise 
equally interesting aud invigorating.” 

The religious culture and moral training seem admi- 
rably adapted to reach the heart as well as influence the 
mind, and secure the obedience, love, and self-government 
of the pupils, ‘The maternal care of the Principal,” who 
inust, of course, always be « woman, secures to this college 
that pervading feminine influence which is indispensable 
to the right formation of character and habits of conduct in 
young ladies, 

The Board of Instraction comprises both sexes. Henry 
C. Day, A. M., President; Mrs. W. W. Robinson, Princi- 
pal, assisted by Sour professors and fourteen ladies in the 
different branches of teaching. The number of scholars at 
the last session was one hundred and fifty sia. 

In our next number we shall give notices of other col- 
leges. 

Miss 8. J. Have’s Boanvine axp Day Scoot ron Youra 
Lapies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, reopened on Mon- 
day, September 13th. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for acquir- 
ing the French language, and the best instruction ln music 








and the other adcomplishinents, An accomplished French 
teacher resides in the family, and alev an excellent teacher 
of masi¢, Who gives her personnal attention to pupils while 
practicing, The moral training and the health aud phy 
tleal development of the schulare are carefully atteuded to 

References: Mea, Kina Willard, Troy, N, ¥ 
Vethake, LL. D., Wm. B. Mevens, DD, Wm, WH. Ach 
htiret, Meq., Louis A, Godey, Keq,, Philadelphia; Charlies 
Hodye, D. D., Princeton, N. J 
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Mount Vaawow Asaociarion.—We have a few more 
names to add to the list of members 

Club sent by Mre, M. PV. Farrington, of Memphis, Ten 
nessed.--Jolin &, MeGehee, #5; Rallie MeGehee, #2; H, B 
Dandridge, 61; W, T, MeGehee, $1; T. A, Dandridge, #2; 
Kuyenieo H, MeGehee, #1; Malinda Meflehee, $2; W. P, 
Farrington, $2; RB, FP, MeGehee, 64; James B, MeGeheo, 
61 50 

Mrs, J, & Boynton, Mise H, B, Boynton, Miss Lucy 
Boynton, Miss BE. L, Boynton, Master Seth Boynton, $1 
each, Rich Bar, California 

Mrs, Eveline M, Woods, #3, Burly’s Landing, La. 

Miss Clifford Millen, $1, Savannah, Ga 

Mra. Josephine Munger, $1, La Grange, Texas, 

Mrs, 8. Hollingsworth, $1, Bonnet Carré, La. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE WASHINGTON PORTRAIT, 


Mrs. Eveline M. Woods, 63; Miss M. H, Lonqueppell, 
$1; Burly’s Landing, La. 

N. McDonald, $1, Columbia, Pa. 

Mrs. 8. Hollingsworth, $1, Bonnet Carré, La. 

To ovr Cornresponpents.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted: ‘*The Past’’—‘*To Adelaide’ — ‘‘ Tears’—'‘' The 
Andalusian’s Love’’—‘ Gently flow, Neshamany’’—‘' The 
Desolated”—‘‘ We'll meet Again”—"“To my Brother’’— 
* Destiny: or, The Autobiography of a Lowell Operative’’ 
—‘' A Wreath for Mattie E. S******#"'—* A Mother's Prayer 
for a Sick Child’ —* Mary Grey"—and “The two Souls." 

The following articles are declined: *‘ A Sketch"—‘' My 
Grandame’s Guest” (the writer must excuse us, we have 
no time to write particular and private criticisms; in the 
Editors’ Table we give, from time to time, hints and rules 
applicable to the case of this writer)—‘' Nevermore’’—‘' To 
—'* Spring's Favors" (not in season) 


my Mother in Heaven’ 
—‘* The Letter of Joe"’ is not exactly fitted for our Book— 
* Home’’—‘' Spring is Coming’’ (not in season) —‘' The 
Sweetest Gift” (pretty, but we are crowded, and the writer 
can do better)—‘‘ Memories of my Mother” (we are, for 
want of room, obliged to decline elegiac poems)—" Lines 
written in a Young Lady's Album’’—‘'Spring Beauties” 
(too late, Spring is over)—‘' Nettie Lane” (too romantic)— 
* Pinchbeck’’—"' The Soldier's Will, etc.”"—and ** Nothing 
to Do.” 
Several articles on hand are not yet examined. 


Bealth Department, 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 





Manner or Exuncistva.—Exercise shouim be of such a 
nature as to bring all the muscles into action If this 
cannot be done by any single movement, the exercises 
should be varied #0 as to accomplish thisend, Walking, 
when actively performed, is an excellent exercise for the 
muscles of the lower extremities. And if the arms be 
placed behind the back, and the shoulders be thrown 
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backward, the chest may be expanded while engaged in 
walking. A bowling alley for young ladies would afford 
a most excellent, healthful, and ladylike exercise for both 
mind and body, combining mental recreation with the 
vigorous action of the muscles of the chest, abdomen, spine, 
arms, and legs. 

Jumping the rope \s another good exercise which brings 
not only the legs but the arms into requisition. But the 
exercise should not be excessive. If young ladies were a 
little more tom-boyish now-a-days, and would freely in- 
dulge in this and other school-girl exercises, their health 
aod happiness would be much promoted, while they would 
lose nothing in the estimation of sensible people. 

Dancing, if it could be practised in the daytime, in the 
open air, and without its usual accompaniments, would 
be unobjectionable, but no better than walking or running ; 
and especially when the dancing is performed in the stiff, 
languid, unnatural style required by fashion 

Singing and reading aloud are excellent methods of 
cultivating the voice organs, aud of expanding the chest, 
provided the lungs are supplied with an abundance of 
pure air. 

Work, etc. Why Young Men cannot afford to Marry. 
-—Most exercises, when engaged in for the sake of exercise, 
are likely to become irksome, and tu be voted a bore. 
Exercise, then, should be combined with some useful 
occupation that will employ both brain and muscles. If 
young ladies would sweep the house, dust the furniture, 
work in the garden, spin, weave, and do many other 
things pertaining to good housewilfery, they would lose 
nothing in true dignity, while they would greatly promote 
health, and be a much more desirable acquisition to those 
with whom they might be associated in after life. 

It is very anfortunate that the domestic employments 
that brought health and happiness to the housebolds of our 
mothers are considered menial, and beneath the dignity 
of the daughters of this generation. This is all wrong. 
Labor is honorable in all, both men and women; it is in 
accordance with the laws of our being, and obedience in this 
rexpect brings its own sweet reward of virtue, health, and 
happiness, while disobedience will most assuredly be fol- 
lowed by the pains and penalties annexed to violated law. 
Rebellion against the law of labor, and the wasteful ex- 
travagances which characterize the women of this age, are 
the reasons why young men “can’t afford to marry ;" and 
thus do they fall a prey to those evil associations which 
cause them to deride the virtue of women, while many of 
the latter are doomed to pine in lonely maidenhood, or 
else to marry a man advanced in years, who has accumu- 
lated sufficient means to furnish an establishment, but 
who has lost the tenderness and freshness of his youth, 
and who can never appreciate womanly worth as he should. 

Position 1n SteeP—Niont-Caps—Dareams or Briisz.— 
The position of the body during sleep is worthy of atten- 
tion. When the head is much higher than the shoulders, 
it tends to produce deformity, and interferes with the 
breathing. The shoulders, then, should be on the same 
plane with the head, and both should be but slightly 
elevated. Night-caps, if used at all, should be very thin. 
If it is necessary to use anything to keep the hair back, it 
would be best to wear a netted or lace cap. 

If our fair readers will attend to these little matters, and 
follow the other precepts of hygiene, they may be assured 
of deep and quiet sleep, undisturbed by frightful dreams; 
for, if they dream at all, it will be such rosy, blissfal 
dreams as the Angel of Health delights to send to the couch 
of maiden purity—such as the soft whisperings that light 
the smile of dreaming infancy. 

How To acguirgs 4 Goop Cargtace.—If young ladies 





would secure that most desirable grace, a ‘ good carriage," 
they must live naturally and unartificially ; they must let 
Nature do her own perfect work, without the interference 
of the dressmaker, or dancing-master; they must have an 
abundance of fresh air, bright sunshine, wholesome food, 
a plenty of sleep, and above alla plenty of exercise, with 
the moat perfect freedom of every muscle. A girl thus 
raised might appear a little hoydenish, and even a little 
boisterous, when viewed through modern spectacles, but 
such a girl could not be angraceful to one who looked at 
things with the right kind of eyes. 

Coty Fest axp Corns.—A proper warmth of the feet 
has much to do with health. For habitually cold feet, the 
best of all remedies is to dip them every night, for a short 
time, in cold water, and then to rub them well afterwards. 
Corns may be permanently cured by soaking them well 
in warm water, trimming them closely with a sharp knife, 
and then placing over them one or two sealing wafers. 
This is to be followed by soft shoes that will not cramp the 
feet; and if these shoes be continued, the corns will never 
return. Asa general rule, cotton stockings are better than 
yarn ones. 

RULES To BE HUNG OVER EVERY Lapy’s LooKING-GLass. 

1. Consult health and comfort fArst—-ornament next. 

2. Let the dress be so fitted and arranged that body 
and mind will be equally at ease, 

3. Let the dress be uniform ; avoid all sudden changos. 
Let the dress be rather light than heavy. 

. Never expose a part of the body usually covered. 
. Pat on a shaw! or cloak after active exercise, ete. 
. Keep the feet, legs, and arms well clad. 

8. Never adopt any fashion that requires any improper 
exposure of the breast, or any other part of your person 

CoLumsvs, Ga. 


a ° . 
iterarp Hotices. 

Books BY Mari.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


IQoe 








From Peterson & Brotrners, 306 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia:— 

THE JEALOUS HUSBAND: A Story of the Heart. By 
Mrs. Annette Marie Maillard, author of ‘“‘The Compulsory 
Marriage,”’ “ Zingra, the Gipsy,” ete. Mrs. Maillard’s 
position among modern English novelists is in itself a 
sufficient recommendation for the work. The English and 
American press unite in paying just tribute to its merits. 
It is a faithful delineation of the great passion it attempts 
to portray, and shows how, under its maddening influence, 
one may be led to commit grievous and «almost fatal errors. 
It is written with the author’s natural gracefalness and 
simplicity of style, and its perusal will lead both to plea- 
sure and profit. Price $1 25. 

WAVERLEY, OLD MORTALITY, HEART OF MID- 
LOTHIAN, WOODSTOCK. The public will not slight the 
rare opportunity now afforded them to obtain this choice set 
of novels at the unparalleled terms offered by this enterpris- 
ing publishing house. They are reprinted from the original 
Edinburgh edition, which comprises forty-eight volames, 
costing $72; and are published entire in twenty-six volumes 
of about 125 pages each. A volume will be issued every 
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Saturday until the series is complete. Price 25 cents a 
volume, or $5 for the complete set. 

HIGH LIFE IN NEW YORK. By Jonathan Slick, Esq., 
of Weathersfield, Connecticut. A Series of Letters to Mr. 
Zephariah Slick, Justice of the Peace and Deacon of the 
Church over to Weathersfield, in the State of Connecticut. 
Embellished with illustrative engravings. The drolleries 
of this book are unequalled, and the writer, in bis vein of 
humor, gives many a sarcastic hit at the follies which he 
sees in fashionable society, The public will not fail to 
appreciate it. Price $1 00. 

DAVENPORT DUNN. A Manof our Day. By Charles 
Lever, author of ‘‘ Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon,” 
‘Harry Lorrequer,"’ “The Knight of Gwyune,”’ ete. ete. 
Those who wish to obtain attractive reading in a cheap 
form, will find this book to meet their desires, being one of 
the best of the productions of a well-known author. Price 
50 cents. 

WEBSTER AND HAYNE’S CELEBRATED SPEECHES 
in the United States Senate, on Mr. Foot's Resolution of 
January, 1830. Also, Daniel Webster's Speech in the 
Senate of the United States, March 7, 1850, on the Slavery 
Price 25 cents. 


Compromise. 


From J. B, Lippixcorr & Co,, Philadelphia :— 

A TREATISE ON THEISM, and on the Modern Scep- 
tical Theories. By Francis Wharton, author of “ A Treatise 
on American Criminal Law,” ‘‘ A Treatise on the American 
Law of Homicide,"’ ‘‘ A Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence,” 
“State Trials of the United States,” ete. ; and Professor in 
Kenyon College, Obio. This book is addressed to the rea- 
soning minds of America, and presents arguments based 
upon nature and reason, in refatation of the sceptical theo- 
ries of the present day. The object is well and clearly fol- 
lowed throughout its pages, and the work cannot fail to be 
productive of good. Price $1 25. 

From Crissy & Markey, and Cuarves Desitver, Phil- 
adelphia :— 

AN AMERICAN PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; in which Variable, Con- 
tested, and difficult Spellings are designated, and irregular 
Inflections, primary and secondary Accents, appropriate 
Prepositions, corresponding Conjunctions and Adverbs, and 
numerous References to Writings of Standard Merit are in- 
serted; and to which are appended Definitions of Geo- 
graphical Names and proper Names of Persons, Transla- 
tions of Foreign Phrases, Rules for Spelling, Lists contrast- 
ing the Conservative and Websterian Orthographies, and a 
Collection of Proverbs and Maxims, By Alexander H. 
Laidlaw, A.M. This volume supplies a want long felt ‘by 
those who have desired to make themselves well acquainted 
with their own language, as it embraces many things 
heretofore overlooked by lexicographers. It is suitable for 
family use, and is peculiarly adapted to the schvol-room, 
aod as a companion for the student. It is what it claims 
to be, an “American” dictionary, giving preference to 
American spelling and pronunciation, rather than Engiish, 
where difference exists. Price $1 00. 

From Peck & Buss, Philadelphia :— 

TRAVELS IN EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND: or, 
The Crescent and the Cross. Comprising the Romance 
and Realities of Eastern Travel. By Eliot Warburton. 
The subject of this book is interesting in itself; but the 
vigorous and attractive style of the writer is its greatest 
Not a page but contains description or narrative 
The 


charm. 
that rivets the attention, and amuses or instructs. 
volame is profusely illustrated. Price $1 00, 
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NOTICES, 


From Hazarp & Baotnens, Philadelphia:— 

THE LIFE OF FRIEDRICH SCHILLER: Comprehend- 
ing an Examination of his Works. By Thomas Carlyle, 
author of ‘French Revolution,’ ‘* Past and Present,"’ ete. 
From the second London edition. The rank which Schiller 
held in the world of letters would attract the attention of 
the public to any book bearing the above title; while the 
name of Carlyle is a sufficient guarantee for its literary 


merit. Price $1 00, 


From Liypsay & Buaxrston, Philadelphia :— 

THE FLOUNCED ROBE; and What it Cost, By Har- 
riet B. McKeever, authoress of ‘‘ Suashine, or Kate Vin- 
ton,” “Twilight Musings,"’ “Jesse Morrison,’ etc. A 
small volume for the perusal of young people, intended to 
point out the evils resulting from extravagance and love of 
dress. Price 60 cents. 

From D. B. Dovarass, Philadelphia, through T. B. Ps- 
Texson & Brotuens, Philadelphia: — 

FATHER TOM AND THE POPE: or, A Night at the 
Vatican, As related by Mr. Michael Hefferman, Master of 
the National School at Tallymactaygart, in the County of 
Leitrim, to a Friend during his official visit to Dublin, for 
the purpose of studying Political Economy, in the spring 
of 1838, Price 25 cents, 

From D. Appneron & Co., New York, through Persr- 
son & Broruena, Philadel phia:— 

THE LIFE OF JAMES WATT, with Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Patrick James Muirhead, M. A., au- 
thor of the “ Origin and Progress of the Mechanical Inven- 
tions of Watt,” etc. This volume is a full and authentic 
biography of the great inventor and engineer, to whom the 
world mast ever confess itself the debtor for the practical, 
scientific, and successful application of steam power to the 
manifold nses of labor. Price $1 25. 

NAPOLEONIC IDEAS. Des /dees Napoliennes. Par le 
Prince Napoleon, Louis Bonaparte, Brussels, 1839. Trans 
lated by James A. Dorr. This work will no doubt prove 
very interesting to the politicians of this day, by enabling 
them to fathom the policy, if not the final destiny of the 
Does he intend to carry out 
Read his Ideas, and 
Price 50 


present Emperor of France. 
the schemes projected by his uncie? 
judge for yourself of the nature of bis plans. 
cents. 

BEN SYLVESTER’S WORD. By the author of “The 
Heir of Redcliffe.’ The moral of this little book is beau- 
tiful, and will make a deep impression on the minds of such 
young readers as may not yet know by experience the im- 
portance of always speaking the truth. Price 50 cents. 

SHAKSPEARE’S LEGAL ACQUIREMENTS CONSIDER- 
ED. By John Lord Campbell, LL. D., F. R.8.E., in a 
letter to J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.8. A. Price 75 cents. 

From Dick & Firzceraup, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brotuenrs, Philadelphia :— 

THE HARP OF A THOUSAND STRINGS: or, Laugh- 
ter for a Lifetime. Konceived, Kompiled, and Komically 
Konkocted by Spaveny, aided, added, and abetted by over 
200 Kurious Kutz, from original designs karefully drawn 
out by McLenan, Hoppin, Darley, Hennessey, Bellen, 
Gunn, Howard, etc., to say nothing of Leech, Phiz, Doyle, 
Cruickshank, Meadows, Hine, and others, The whole en- 
graved by 8. P. Avery. The above title promises a feast 
to the fun-loving ; and the comicalities which fill the payes 
of the book will secure it a vast number of readers, who, if 
they look for amusement alone, will not be disappointed. 
Price $1 25. 
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From Harpsr & Beorners, New York, through Pster- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

“LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG.” By Charles 
Reade, author of “It is Never too Late to Mend,” “ White 
Lies,"’ ete. There is a raciness and originality, combined 
with a shrewd knowledge of haman nature, in Reade’s 
writings, which challenge admiration. This novel is one 
of his best, sparkling with wit, and sometimes bordering 
upon pathos. No lover of good light literature will fail to 
procure this his latest production. Price 75 cents. 

From 8, F. Frexca & Co., New York, through T. B. 
Peterson & Brornens, Philadelphia :— 

INCONSTANT; or, Wine Works Wonders. THE MIL- 
LER OF NEW JERSEY; or, the Prison Hulk. THE 
CASTLE SPECTRE. THE DARK HOUR BEFORE DAWN. 
A GLANCE AT NEW YORK. THE DOUBLE-BEDDED 
ROOM, EBENEZER VENTURE; or, Advertising for a 
Wife. HIRAM HIREOUT; or, Followed by Fortune. 
THE VERMONT WOOL-DEALER. The foregoing plays 
form a portion of French's Standard and Minor Drama. 
Price 12 cents. 


From Ws. V. Spencer, Boston, through T. B. Peterson 
& Brornens, Philadelphia: — 

SENOR VALIENTE: A Comedy, tn five acts. By George 
Hi. Miles, Exq., of Baltimore, Md,, author of ‘‘ De Soto,” 
‘* Mohammed," ‘“‘ Mary's Birthday," ete. A new comedy, 
full of merit, by a promising American dramatist. Price 
12 cents. 

From Repp & CarLetox, New York, throngh Pererson 
& Baorners, and J. B. Lirptncorr & Co., Philadelphia: — 

BORDER WAR. A Tule of Disunion. By J B. Jones, 
author of ‘* Wild Western Scenes.” This is a picture of 
things possible and probable in the event of disunion. It 
will claim the serious attention of thinking minds; while 
novel readers will be diverted by the interest of its inci- 
dents, and the liveliness of its style. Price $1 25. 

THE CULPRIT FAY: A Poem. By Joseph Rodman 
Drake. This is a new edition of a popular and very supe- 
rior work of poetic fiction. 


From Caaries Scripyer, New York, through J. B. 
Lippixcortr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HOURS WITH MY PUPILS: or, Educational Ad- 
dresses, ete. The Young Lady's Guide, and Parent’s and 


Teacher's Assistant. By Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, authoress 
of * Lincoln's Botany,” and of a series of works for schools. 
The subjects treated of in the well-written addresses which 
form the contents of the present volume are all of the 
highest importance in the formation of a virtaous woman 
in all her social and religious relations. Price 75 cents. 

THE CONVALESCENT. By N. Parker Willis, Mr. 
Willis has always been a favorite author with a most re- 
spectable class of American readers. In the present volume 
his friends will find much to amuse, and much that will 
furnish them with materials for serious reflection ; the most 
important of which is the fact that, whereas Mr. Willis was 
at one time pronounced by many physicians “‘ an incurable 
case of consumption,’ he is now ‘ convalescent,’’ and ina 
fair state of health. Price $1 25. 

THE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. JHinte for 
the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain, 
Vicar General and Professor at the Sorbonne, ete. ete. 
With additions by a member of the New York Bar. As 
there is a great deal said in the pulpit, the senate, and bar, 
which critics do not always think is well said, this volume 
is no doubt worthy of being carefully studied. Price $1 00, 





THE LIFE OF GENERAL H. HAVELOCK, K. C. B. 
By J. T. Headley, author of “ Napoleon and his Marshals,”’ 
ete. The reading public are acquainted with the brave 
and humane conduct of General Havelock during the recent 
British and Indian war. The public is also acquainted 
with the powers of Mr. Headley in describing military evo- 
lutions, sieges, and battles. Price $1 25. 

MOSAICS. By the author of ‘Salad for the Solitary."’ 
The desultory reader will find everything to his taste in 
this volume—a literary variety which will not only gratify, 
but also invigorate. Price $1 00. 

From Saxetpon, Buakemay, & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Liprixcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SERMONS. Preached and revised by the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon. Fifth Series. The eloquence of this young 
preacher has excited the wonder and admiration of England, 
and his fame is sounded on this side the Atlantic. No 
doubt there are many who will gladly avail themselves of 
this opportunity for procuring this new collection of his 
discourses. Price $1 00. 


From Detisser & Procror, New York, through Hazarp 
Brorners, and J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. Translated by 
W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, D. C. L., and Theodore Martin. 
Of the merits of this famous German poet it is unnecessary 
for us to speak, as they are too generally known. But we 
may give a word in praise of the translation before us. It 
offers to the public the lesser poems of Goethe, many of 
which have never been given in English before, save per- 
haps by random floating translations of different persons. 
Now those who have read and admired his longer produc- 
tions, can delight themselves with the new store offered to 
them. Price $1 00. 

LIFE OF MAHOMET. By Edward Gibbon. With notes 
by Dean Milman and Dr. Wm. Smith. A neat little volume, 
written in a manner to give general satisfaction. 

From Par..ips, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through Parry 
& McMitiay, Philadel phia:— 

PLAN OF THE CREATION: or, Other Worlds and 
Who Inhabit Them. By Rev.C. L. Hequembourg. With- 
out any desire to excite religious controversy, the author 
has attempted to present to bis readers his ideas of the 
Plan of Creation, founded on the truths of science and reve- 
lation ; and he assures them that nothing will be found in 
his work to diminish reverence for the Scriptures, or weak- 
en the sense of the obligation of Christian virtue. Price 
$1 25. 

MOTHERS AND INFANTS—Nursee and Nursing. A 
Translation from the French of a Treatise on Nursing, 
Weaning, and the General Treatment of Young Children. 
By Dr. Al. Donné, late Head of the Clinical Department of 
the Faculty of Paris, Inspector General of the Schools of 
Medicine, Counsellor of the University, Private Professor 
of Microscopy, ete. etc. This work, by a noted French 
physician, contains many invaluable hints relative to the 
nursing, clothing, and care of infants and young children. 
We heartily recommend it to the perusal of mothers and 
nurses. Price $1 00. 

From J. E. Tinton & Co., Beston :— 

OLD SOUTH CHAPEL PRAYER-MEETING : Its Origin 
and History, with Interesting Narratives and Instances 
of Remarkable Conversions in Answer to Prayer. The 
religious community wil! receive with pleasure this record 
of events during the recent revival, transpiring in the see- 
tions of country of which it speaks. Price $1 00 
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From Pupyer & Rvessit, New York, through Gzores 
G. Evans, Philadelphia :— 

THE PILLAR OF FIRE: or, Israel in Bondage. By 
Rev. J. H. Ingraham, Rector of Christ Church, and of St. 
Thomas's Hall, Holly Springs, Miss.; author of “The 
Prince of the House of David.” In this book the author 
has endeavored to weave biblical history into a fanciful and 
attractive form ; and thus, by exciting their interest, lead 
persons to an examination of the Scriptures. He has care- 
fully studied history and chronology, and consulted au- 
thorities concerning the customs of ancient Egypt ; desirous, 
while he drew upon his imagination, to form a continuous 
narrative, to present as correct a picture as possible of the 
times and scenes of which he speaks. Price $1 25. 

From Apriecats & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, through E. H. 
Berver & Co., Philadelphia:— 

LIFE AND EVENTS. By William B. Victor. This is 
a neatly printed volume of over 200 pages, giving, in a con- 
cise manner, the political history of our couatry, beginning 
with its early settlement, aud continuing to the present 
time. It claims to correct many errors committed by his- 
torians, and to record facts overlooked by them. Price 
$1 00. 


From Rickey, Mautory & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio:— 

THE MICROSCOPIST'S COMPANION: A Popular Man- 
ual of Practical Microscopy. Desigued for those engaged 
in Microscopic Investigation, Schools, Seminaries, Colleges, 
etc., and comprising Selections from the best Writers ou 
the Microscope, relative to its Use, Mode of Management, 
Preservation of Objects, ete. To which is added a Glossary 
of the Principal Terms used in Microscopic Science. By 
Joha King, M.D. Illustrated with one hundred and four- 
teen cuts. We have received a few specimen pages of this 
work, which is now going through the press and will soon 
be issued. It is printed in large, clear type, and the illas 
trations are of the finest wood engravings. It promises to 
be a valuable assistant to the student of microseopic science, 

From J. M. Emerson & Co., New York:— 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND. A Weekly Journal, conducted 
by Charles Dickens. This is a new publication, after the 
style of ‘‘ Household Words,” which is to be issued each 
week in London and New York simultaneously. Its pages 
will be filled with articles from the pens of the most noted 
English writers. The first number contains the opening 
chapters of a new story by its popular editor. Price 5 
cents per number; §2 50 per year. 

From Taatcasr & Hotcninson, New York :— 

A DISCOURSE ON SHAMEFUL LIFE. A DISCOURSE 
ON THE EVILS OF GAMING. By Rev. E. H. Chapin, 
D.D. Price 10 cents each. 
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Goprr ror Jcuy.—We give in this number the last 
story written by the celebrated author of the “‘ Widow 
Bedott” and “‘ Aunt Magwire’ oapers, and a rich article it 
is, We have had it on hand for aine years, and for certain 
reasons forbore to publish it until this time. We have copy- 
righted it, so that the readers of the Lady's Book alone will 
have the benefit of it. “Aunt Magwire’s Account of the 
Mission to Muffletegawny” could have been written by no 
other writer than by the celebrated author of the ‘* Widow 
Bedott” papers. We are rich this month in our literary as 





well as pictorial articles. ‘The Test of Faith,’ by Alice 
B. Haven, is such a story as she alone can write. “The 
Well in the Rock” is certainly one of Miss Townsend's 
ablest efforts. In this number is commenced a novellette, 
“A Title Lost, a Heart Won,” which is to run through six 
numbers, and the opening chapter is good. 

“Sketching from Nature” is a very superb steel engrav- 
ing, and the subject is a good one. Read the story that 
illustrates it. A fine fashion-plate also graces this number. 
“The Sea-Shore” is a graceful picture, as well as a true ex- 
ponent of the fashions. 


Tue following, from the New Lexington Ambrotype, isa 
Just exposition of the object of the Lady's Book :— 

** Let us correct a very erroneous impression. It is the 
general opinion that the reading and study of this maga- 
zine lead to extravagance and folly in dress and living. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. It is in reality a 
thing of economy; and if more of our countrywomen and 
girls were habitual readers of Godey's magazine, there 
would be less desire to figure at places of questionable 
public resort and amusement, and a more earnest and suc- 
cessful endeavor to make home the most attractive and 
happy of all piaces, and the plain and simple performance 
of duty, in whatever situation of life, would be more 
honored and respected, and airy nothings and glittering 
shams would siacken their hold upon the popular heart." 

A BEAUTIFUL New Pictves is the copy of Darley’s late 
celebrated work from Longfellow's poem, ‘ The Courtship 
of Miles Standish.’’ The size of the plate is fourteen by 
seventeen upright, and it is a perfect fac-simile of the 
original. ‘The Saow-white Steer’’ seems walking from 
the forest towards you, 

“Through the ford at the forest," 


bearing the beautiful maiden Priscilla, her hand with 
loving confidence placed in that of her new husband. It 
is just published by J. E. Tilton & Co., 161 Washington 
Street, Boston, who will furnish full printed directions 
how to paint it in the Grecian style. Price $1 50, post- 
paid. Their circular will be found on another page. 


Ovr fifty-ninth volume commences with this number. 
Stories by the following celebrated authors will be given : 
Mrs, A. B. Haven; Mary W. Jaavrin will furnish “ Aunt 
Bethiah's Visit,"’ one of her most humorous sketches ; a new 
novellette by Captain B——, and entitled “ A Title Lost, a 
Heart Won,” is commenced in this number and will run 
through the volume ; Virginia F. Townsend will contribute 
two or more of her celebrated stories; a new story by the 
author of “The Tallow Family” and ‘ Miss Slimmens,"’ 
will also appear; Mrs. Daffodil will make her appearance 
often. The celebrated “ Widow Bedott”’ story appears in 
this number. 


We have been made a member of a society with an un- 
pronounceable name. Why do not these literary societies 
choose some title thatis plain and at once significant of 
their object? It is a remarkable fact that most of these 
societies very politely request us to send them the Lady's 
Book—for nothing, of course. Now, gentlemen, it is a 
very easy thing for one person to resolve himself into a 
committee of one, and eal! himself a society, sign three or 
four names to a paper, send it to publishers, and, if they 
are fools, get all his reading for nothing. Better try some 
other way; publishers are getting to know these tricks. 


Bropie of New York, the pioneer of fashionista, again 
favors us with an elegant design. See page 4 
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For the benefit of our young friends, we give in our own 
department a series of engravings to amuse them, some- 
thing for them to try their hands at—hand shadows to be 
thrown upon the walla series of novel and amasing 
figures formed by the band. Of course these cannot be 


produced perfectly on one trial only, but the most dificult 
of all that we intend to publish may be accomplished after 
a few minutes. With a little ingenuity, and some patience, 
new shadows may be produced, and not unfrequently 
figures appear that one never dreamed of attempting. 





Cozzexs’ Horer, West Potrt.—This celebrated place 
opened on the 25th of May, under the old régime. The 
situation of this house among the highlands of the Hudson 
is unsurpassed, Ita contiguity to the camp-ground, to 
which omnibuses constantly run, enhances its value. At 
this time the cadets are camped ont. Four cottages, on the 
most picturesque parts of the ground, are to let for families. 

‘‘Cariaya, THE Queen or THE Danvse,” in Littell’s 
Living Age, \s an admirable story, by Mrs. Anne T. Wood. 
lt will run through several numbers. Mrs. Wood is one 
of the best translators we have. The original story is by 
the author of “ Picciola.” 





Prart Carp-Cases, manufactured for Godey’s Lady's 
Book. 
Beautifully inlaid with various colored shells, 63 00 
Second mourning card-cases, 2 00 





Warrr in New York we visited the Artists’ Studio, in 
Tenth Street, a building put up purposely for the use of 
artists, and well arranged itis. Each artist has his sepa- 
rate room, and there is a large exhibition room, in which 
their monthly receptions take place. These receptions 
are worthy the fume of the New York artists, who cer- 
tainly rank first in the country. We here saw Church's 
celebrated picture of ‘The Heart of the Andes,"’ a painting 
worth a voyage to Europe to see. It is certainly the most 
sublime landscape we ever saw. We also visited the studio 
of Mr, Williani Jacob Hays, who is the Landseer of this 
country. Mr. Hays, in the manipulation of his subjects, 
is wonderful. Game, dogs, ete., are his particular forte. 
But few of his pictures have been exhibited here, but those 
that have reached here have been very much admired. 
He is a contributor to the New York Galleries, but not 
largely, as his pictares are mostly purchased before they 
leave the easel. 
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Presernvine Recemrs.—We commenced in the June 
number the publication of our valuable preserving re- 
ceipts, the best collection, and more than can be found in 
any six cookery-books. These receipts are worth the 
whole year's subscription. 





\\\ | 


Ow another page will be found a new circular of Messrs. 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, of prints and engravings suit- 
able for Grecian painting, ete., and other iaformation. Mr. 
J. E. Tilton, of Salem, finding his business in this line so 
much enlarged, has, in connection with bis brother, made 
their principal house at 161 Washington Street, Boston, for 
the better accommodation of their customers and them- 
selves. They are publishing several fine new things. 





Borrowers.—Mrs. A. We cannot publish your letter, 
although we have a coutempt for the whole race. Yet we 
think the lady's punishment was too severe. We should 
like something like it meted out to the whole tribe of those 
too mean to subscribe, and yet in many cases twice as well 
off in worldly guods as those they borrow from, 

AvLappix’s Lamp.—‘‘ Our wife,” says the editor of the 
Wilmington Herald, “‘says she could not keep house 
without Godey. It is like Aladdin's wonderful lamp. All 
she has to de is to look in it und fad anything she wants.” 


8* 








We are not responsible for any articles or miscellaneous 
books sent by mail; once placed in the post-office, our re 
sponsibility ceases, The same with articles sent by ex- 
press; when we get the receipt for the goods, the express 
company alone is liable. 





Goop News ror ovr Sunscripers. Original Designs.— 
We have made an arrangement with Genin, of the cele- 
brated Genin’s New York Bazaar, to furnish usa page of 
his newest styles monthly, from Voigt’s designs. The first 
appears ia this number—“ A Bridal Toilet, Morning Robe, 
etc.”’ All that Mr. Genin will furnish for the Lady's Book 
will be from drawings made from the real articles by no 
less celebrated an artist than L. T. Voigt, who is also the 
artist of the desiyus furnished us from Brodie's celebrated 
depot. 

Wrone-Dorna —When once a weighty sin hath trod 
down the fence, each petty vice will easily step over. A 
breach once made, the city is in danger to be lost. To 
think we shall be wiser by being wickeder, is the simple 
mistake of man. Ignorance herein is better than know- 
ledge; and it is far better to want discourse than guilt. 
Alas! we know not what rich joys we lose, when first we 
launch into a new offence. The world cannot repurchaes 
us our pristine, clear integrity. 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Str Waster Scorr. Peter- 
son's Cheap Edition for the Million. Complete in twenty- 
six volumes. Price 25 cents each, or $5 for a full set. 
This edition is reprinted from the original Edinburgh edi- 
tion, that was iasued in forty-eight volumes, and is published 
complete in twenty-six large octavo volumes. Price 25 cents 
avolume. The revised uniform Edinburgh edition, from 
which this is reprinted, comprises forty-eight volumes, 
the cost of which is $72. This edition just published 
contains all of his works. 25 cents for each novel, or $5 
for a set. It also contains every word that isin the Edin- 
burgh edition, the price of which is $72 a copy. The 
work appears in volumes averaging 128 pages each, paper 
covers—each comprising an entire novel—printed on fine 
white paper, and makes in all upwards of 3300 pages. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, are the 
publishers, If any person chooses to remit us ®), we will 
duly hand the money to Messrs. Peterson, and forward 
their receipt. It is certainly the cheapest edition ever 
offered, and it is most distinctly printed, on good paper. 

Peterson has also published a superb likeness of Scott, 
painted by Morton, a line engraving, to go with this cheap 
edition, The proofs of the portrait are sold separately at 
25 cents each. The engraving is from the last picture for 
which Sir Walter sat. 

Sr. Nicnoias Horer, New Yorn.—We read the “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments," and think them fabulous; in fact 
we know that they are; but let any one stop at the St. 
Nicholas for a while, and he will realize some of the 
gorgeousness of description appertaining to the aforesaid 
*Nights.”" What a caravansary! yet what order in it 
all! What splendid rooms, and such a table! The Vege- 
tarian and the disciple of Graham bread would be tempted 
from his allegiance. The landlords are obliging, and the 
attendance excellent. We commend the St Nicholas to 
our travelling friends. By the way, under the same roof 
is Genin's celebrated Bazaar. Literally, in the same build- 
ing are the hungry fed and the naked clothed. 





Tue “ Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work” is very popular, 
as it contains everything that a lady onght to know about 
crochet netting, embroidery, and all kinds of fancy work, 
and the price is only $1 25. 





Is not this complimentary? and with what respect we 
look upon those young ladies who will have the Book even 
ander such adverse circumstances ! 

Cuoctaw Nation, April, 1859. 

I have procured four subscribers for your very popular 
periodical out on the Western Prairie among the Indiaus. 
You can guess how highly they value your Book, when I 
inform you that two of the fair ones live about sixty miles 
from any post-office, and the other two live forty miles, 

Yours truly, D. W. F. 





A Boox ron Women.—We are gratified to announce that 
Dr. John 8. Wilson, of this county, is preparing for the 
press a new work expressly designed for the perusal and 
instruction of females, showing them the best methods for 
retaining health, and the most efficient remedies for curing 
the numerous maladies to which they, as well as the rest of 
the human family, are suliject. The work will be published 
during the present year, and, from the experience of the 
Doctor and his ability to wield the pen in a clear and com- 
prehensive «tyle, we believe the ‘‘ Woman's Home Book of 
Health” will be one of the standard works on the medical 
and home treatment of disease.—Columbus Enquirer. 





For Grecian Parntixne.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, 
Mass., publish the following fine and desirable engravings, 
which they send by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


Size of Plate. Price, 
Hiawatha's Wooing, 14 by 18, 1 50 
The Farm-Yard, 13 by 19, 1 50 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17, 1% 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11, 1 00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11, 60 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11, 60 
Age and Iufancy, 16 by 22, 200 
Jean d‘Are, 12 by 16, 1 00 
Evangeline (Longfellow’s), 1 00 
Beatrice Cenci, 1 00 


The first eight are intended for Grecian and Antiqne 
painting, and have separate directions for each object, how 
to paint, the colors used, and how to mix. 

They also continue to publish desirable things in this 
line, of which they send notice to their customers. 

Seminaries, teachers, and dealers furnished, at liberal 
discount, with the above, and all Artists’ materiale. 

Sets of the best English Oil Colore in tubes, varnishes, 
oils, brushes, and other needful materials for the arts of 
Grecian and Antique Oil Painting, furnished for$3. Small 
trial pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
arts will be communicated to our customers without extra 
charge. 

Directions in our new style of Grecian and Antique 
Painting on Glass, Oriental and Potichimanie, furnished, 
full and complete (so that any child may learn without 
other instruction), for one dollar, postpaid, with rules for 
varnishes, ete. 

Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five dollars 
are entitled to the directions free. 

Persons ordering them for one dollar, and after buying 
the materials to the amount of five dollars, may deduct the 
one dollar paid for directions. 

Address J. E. Tivrow & Co., Publishers and Dealers in 
Artists’ Goods, Boston, Mass., where they have established 
their principal house for the better accommodation of a 
large and increasing business. 

LITERARY AssoctaTions.—We now commence in time to 
Warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady's Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in any way. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady’s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 

Waat next?—As an indication of the extensive cireu- 
lation of the Ledger, we would state that we received, a 
few days ago, a letter containing $24, for a “club,” from 
Great Salt Lake City, Utah Territory.—New York Ledger. 

If that is an “indication of extensive circulation,” we 
can more than match it. The Post has over one hundred 
subscribers in Utah.—Saturday Post. 

Subscribers in Utah is an old story with us. 





A Gem or Trorant.—Religion is the final centre of re- 
pose—the goal to which all things tend ; apart.from which, 
man is a shadow, his very existence a riddle, and the stn- 
pendous scenes of nature which surround him as unmeaning 
as the leaves which the Sybil scattered in the wind. 

Philosophical happiness is to want little and enjoy mach ; 
vulgar happiness is to want much and enjoy little, 
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“Tae Sunday School Banner,” ‘The Youths’ Sunday 
School Gazette,” and “‘The Sunday School Times,’’ are 
three excellent publications by the American Sunday School 
Union of Philadelphia. The price of the Banner, weekly, 
is only 50 cents a year, and it has many very pretty pic- 
tures in it; the J'imes is $1 00 a year; and the Gazette, 
with engravings, monthly, is only 20 centsa year. Club 
prices are much lower. Professor John 8. Hart edits 
them all. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All personas requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
Office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks, 

“W. W. M.""—Sent hair breastpin and ear-rings, April 
21 st. 

‘* Miss E. D. R.’’—Sent pearl card-case 21st. 

“Mrs, O. H. P.”"—Sent India-rabber handle knives by 
Kinsley’s express 21st. 

“Mrs. E A. H,.’’—Sent three pair sleeve buttons 

“J. A. B.”—Sent child's flat by Adams's express 22d. 

* Mrs. C. G. E.""—Sent patterns 22d. 

‘Mrs, L. M. N."’—Sent materials for paper flowers 22d. 

“M. N, T ''—Sent patterns and cottons 22d 

** Miss A. P.’’'—Sent stamped collars 23d. 

“Cc. W. M."’—Sent cotton, silk, &o. 23d. 

“0. G. R. 8."—Sent hair breastpin 25th. 

“N, J. 8.".—Sent hair ear-rings 25th. 

“Mrs, M. L. B.""—Sent hair ring 25th. 

“D. 8. H.""—Sent hair breastpin 25th, 

“Z. D."—Sent infant's clothes by Adams's express 25th. 

**H. McC."'—Sent hair necklace 25th. 

“T. E. M."—Sent patterns 25th. 

“Mrs. W. P. C.’’—Sent patterns for infant's cloak 25th. 

** Miss 8. M. L.""—Sent hair breastpin and patterns 25th, 

‘Mrs. V. T.""—Sent patterns of embroidery 27th. 

“A. M. K."—Sent patterns 27th 

** Miss J. R. C."—Sent bair ring 27th. 

“M. A. T.""—Sent working cotton 27th, 

“Mrs. J. L. W."—Sent patterns 27th. 

“Mrs. C. J. H."—Sent worsted by Adams's express 
28th. 

“Mrs, 8. H.""—Sent box by Harnden’s express 28th, 

“E. F.''—Sent bundle by Harnden's express 28th. 

“Mrs. J. W. A."’—Sent patterns 28th. 

“Mrs. J. A. B.”—Sent silk 28th. 

“M. D. F."’—Sent patterns 28th. 

** Mrs. S. M. B."'—Sent box by Adams's express 28th. 

“J. W. A.”"—Sent articles 29th. 

**Mrs, J. C. F.""—Sent patterns 29th. 

* Mise M. C. B."’—Sent patterns 29th. 

“J. A. H.”’—Sent patterns 29th. 

“Mrs. E. B."’—Sent patterns 29th. 

“W. H. R. W.”"—Sent articles of dress by Adams’s ex- 
press 30th. 

‘Mrs, L. E. C."—Sent bonnet, &c. by Adams’s express 
S0th. 

“H.R. C.""—Sent matinee skirts by Kinsley’s express 
30th. 

** Miss R. E. P."’—Sent matinee skirts by Adams's express 
30th. 

“G. D. B.”—Sent infant's dresses by Adams's express 
May 2d. 

“Mrs, F. A. N."—Sent boy's clothes by Adams's express 
2d. 


22d. 





“W. H. R. W.""—Sent dress trimmings 2d. 

“E. M M."’—Sent tournure corset by Adams's express 2d. 

‘Mrs. C. M. B.”—Sent articies by Adams's express 3d. 

“Mrs, J. 8. MeM."’—Sent gent’s hair breastpin 3d, 

“D. A. C."—Sent hair breastpin and ear-rings 3d. 

“Mrs, T. S. A.""—Sent patterns 4th. 

‘*M. 8. B.”"—Give us your post-office and name; cannot 
ascertain anything from your letter. 

“Mrs. H. J. W."—Sent crochet buttons 4th 

“Mrs, M. P. F.""—Sent stamped handkerchief, cottons, 
&e, 4th. 

**Miss 8. M. L.’"—Sent patterns 4th. 

“Mrs, M. E. H.”—Sent patterus for infant's wardrobe 
4th. 

“G. W. B."—Sent package by Adams's express 4th. 

“Mrs. G. L, B.”—Sent patterns Sth. 

“Mrs. L. R. B.”"—Sent patterns Sth. 

** Mrs. A. C. 8,""—Sent cottons, &e. Sth. 

“Mrs. 8. M. C, T."—Sent patterns 5th 

“Mrs, L. A. T.”"—We do not send bonnets for $5, 

** Miss J. V."—Seventy-five cents. 

“Mrs, K, A,"’—Sent camphor ice, &c. 5th 

“Mrs. V. C. B."'—Sent goods as directed Sth. 

‘Mrs. M. E. M,"’—Sent Douglas & Sherwood's tournure 
corset by Adama’s express Sth. 

‘Mrs. Du B.""—Sent paper by Harnden's express 6th. 

“Mrs, E. W.""—Sent package by Adams's express Oth. 

** Miss M. B. T."'—Sent shawl by Adams's express 6th 

** Miss C. L. H.""—Sent package by mail 7th, 

“ Miss M. H. H ''—Sent box by Adams's express 9th, 

“Mrs. A B"—Sent box by Adams's express 9th 

* Miss C. W.""—Sent sundries 9th. 

“Mrs, B. F. H."—Delivered goods as directed 9th. 

** Miss B. C. F.""—Sent lava stud 10th. 

“Mrs. M. D. V.""—Sent hair-work 10th. 

“M. N, J.""—Sent hair necklace 10th. 

“L. A. A.’'—Sent silk 10th, 

“PF. K. W."—Sent patterns by Adams's express 10th. 

“J. A. M "—Sent package by Adame«'s express 10th, 

“L. L. in N. 0."—No offence “as intended; have sent 
your letter to Mrs. E. 

“Mrs. A. E."’—Sent infant's garments 10th. 

“Mrs, E. B.""—Sent box and packaye by Harnden's ex- 
press 10th. 

“Mrs, 8. H. T.""—Sent sacque pattern for girl Lith. 

* Miss M. W.’’—Sent patterns 11th 

“Mrs. F. A. A.""—Sent patterns 11th. 

‘Mrs, E. B.’’—Sent package by mail 11th 

“Mra, L. H. N.”—Sent materials for paper flowers 11th. 

“J.T. C."—Sent hair fob-chain and two hair finger rings 
12th. 

“J. 8.""—Sent hair breastpin as directed 12th, 

“Mrs. E. B.’’—Sent patterns 12th. 

** Miss J. R. C."’"— ent hair ring 12th. 

“Miss M. L. J."—Sent pattern for corset cover 12th. 

“Mrs. J. C. K.""—Sent patterns, &c. 12th. 

“M. W. C.""—Sent patterns 12th. 

‘*Mrs, 8. M. L.""—Sent bonnet by Adams's express 12th. 

** Miss A. T. P.”—Sent stamped cloth for slippers 13th, 

“J. M. 8.".—Sent mountings for vest chain, &c. 13th, 

“W. H."'—Sent hair ring, &c. 13th. 

“M. M.""—Returned the articles you sent 13th, 

“Mrs. J. B. P.'’—Sent patterns 13th. 

“Mrs. C. J. H."—Sent floss 13th. 

“C. M."—Sent wax sheets 13th. 

“M. L.'"'—Sent materials for paper flowers 14th. 


“M. K. G."'—Sent patterns lith. 
“Mrs. M 8. W."'-Sent necklace, bracelet, and patterns 
16th. 
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“ Mias M. M. P,"'—Sent patterns 16th. 

* Dr. 0. G, M."—Sent package by Adama’s express 16th. 

“P. A. L."—Sent box by Adams's express 17th. 

** Mins J,'’—Sent by Adams's express 17th. 

“Mra. FP. B. G."—Sent infant's wardrobe and hair fob- 
chain by Wells & Fargo's express 18th. 

“Misses L. and M. B."—Sent bonnets by Adams's ex- 
press 18th 

Mies J. P."—Sent hair ear-rings and bracelet 18th. 

“Mra, D. W, R."'—Sent Achu 10th. 

“Mra, P. M, J."'—Sent knitting cotton by Adams's ex- 
press 19th 

Mra, T. G. C.""—BSent patterns 19th, 

“Mra, BE. 8, B.''—Sent patterns, &c. 2th. 

‘Mins M. KB. F.''—Sent package by Harnden's express 
Mth. 

‘Mra, 8, I1.''—Sent package by Harnden's express 20th. 

“Mra, M.L. B."—Sent patterns by Adame’s express 20th, 

Mra. A. M, G,"'—Sent hair fob-chain Zlat, 

“WP. W."'—Sent hair ring 2iet 

“Mra, M. 8, L.""—Sent bair bracelet by Wells & Fargo’s 


Chemistry for the Poung, 


LESSON XIII.--(Continwed,) 


256. Having collected three or four bottles of hydrogen 
gas, occlude their mouths whilst yet under water, either 
by means of the ordinary stopper belonging to the bottle, 
or by a fat glass valve. If the gas bave to be stored away, 
a stopper is preferable; if to be experimented upon forth- 
with, a glass valve; and in any case, before using any 
gas which may be contained in « stoppered bottle for 
experiment, the stopper should be withdrawa under 
water, and a glass valve substituted ia its place. A slight 
consideration will show the reason of this. A glass valve 
may be removed by « sliding motion, without disturbing 
the bottle’s gaseous contents; not so a glass stopper, 
which in the act of being withdrawn causes a volume of 
atmospheric air equal to its owa bulk to rush in and to 
comtmiagle with the gas 

267, We have now procured hydrogen, and, as we shall 
have to examine its qualities in reference to analysis here- 
after, t will be sufficient in this place Ww indicate some of 
ite leading qualities 

258, In the firet place, then, having lifted from the wash- 
basin @ bottle fall of hydrogen still inverted, slide gently 
away the coelading valve of glass; aud, this being done, 
bring near to the mouth of the bottle a taper fame, The 
gas, it will be observed, takes fire, Nenee the fact ia 
deduced that hydrogen gas la a comluatitle 

20, Plunge now the lighted taper through the layer of 
burning gas up into the midet of the bottle, and remark 
that the taper is extinguished. Henee the feet is deduced 
that hydrogen gas @ a non-aupporter af combuation, 

200, Refleet now on the quality of hydrogen gas as re 
garde weight, Evidently it must be lighter than the air, 
otherwise it would have fallen ont of the bottle whilat the 
latter was held jnverted—a property which may be further 
demonstrated by taking « bottle full of hydrogen in its 
natura! position, ¢ ¢., not inverted, aad whilst in this state 
removing the stopper or valve, A few instants will suflice 
to prevent the eseape of the gaseous contents of the bottle 
so completely, that not the slightest indication of hydrogen 
can be discovered. 

261. Into another bottle of hydrogen immerse a moist- 





ened slip of litmus paper, and remark that not the slightest 
tinge of red results; hence hydrogen is notacid. Repeat 
the experiment, substituting a slip of moistened turmeric 
paper for the litmus, and remark that not the slightest 
tinge of brown results; hence hydrogen is not alkaline, 

262. Into another bottle of hydrogen pour some lime- 
water, and, rapidiy occluding the bottle, agitate its con- 
tents. Remark that not the slightest perceptible change 
resulta, 

N. B.—Lime-water is the clear, supernatant fluid which 
results from steeping quicklime im distilled water. It 
should be prepared in a closed jar, 

263, It is most important to remark, that hydrogen 
when burning produces neither cloudiness, nor sootiness, 
nor other solid deposition, The sole result of its combus- 
tion Is water, a fact which can best be demonstrated by 
means of the following contrivance, 

264. Having procured a small glass bottle (about the 
capacity of three ounces), adapt to it a cork, 
through which passes the broken stem of a 
tobacco-pipe ; and, having pat into this bottle 
the materials for generating hydrogen, the 
gas as it ls developed will escape through 
the tobacco-pipe stem in a jet, and may 
be inflamed. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, not to ignite the gas until the atmo- 
spheric air originally existing in the bottle 
has been well expelled, otherwise an explo- 
sion may result; not dangerous, but inconvenient, 

265. Having ignited the jet of gas, allow the jet to burn 
for a few seconds within a perfectly dry wide-mouthed 
bottle inverted over it; and remark the copious depositioc 
of water which results; but beyond water nothing else— 
neither spot nor stain. 

266. Let us pause now to review what we have accom- 
plished. By means of oil of vitriol and water, we have 
succeeded in effecting a solution of the zine, and in causing 
the evolution of hydrogen gas. Decnat, therefore, the 
sine solution so soon as the chemical action shall have 
ceased ; put it into a bottle, label it Solution of Sulphate of 
Zine, and put it aside. Prepare now the bottle with cork 
and tobacco-pipe stem for a modified repetition of the ex- 
periment, the modification being totended to bring befure 
your notice the metal arsenioma metal which possesses 
much chemical interest, and which, owing to its terribly 
polsonous effects, too frequently comes under the investi- 
gation of the chemical analyst. 





“Gentre-Cable Gossip. 
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‘‘A COOKING SCHOOL," 


No gardener is perfect, bat what should we say of the 
man who, placed ia charge of a plot of ground, and in- 
structed to furnish the family with flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables, should confine his attention entirely to the 
first, and rest satiefed with the asparague bed, that grew 
because it could not help it, the onions and cabbages 
sprouting from last year's growth, and the few stalks of 
beans and peas that had sown themselves? 

Yet this is the present theory of education, Nothing is 
more common than the phrase, '' She bar finished her edu- 
eation.”” It is false, of course, even when applied to books 
alone; but when we come to consider that, (hough mental 
development satisfies the highest part of onr human nature, 
our spiritual life is made in seme measure to depend on our 
physical condition, and that we have left out of sight en- 
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CENTRE-TABLE GOSSIP. 





ttrely all instruction in the actual duties of our existence, 
we mothers and teachers are, after all, but the gardener 
who dresses the table with dowers, but has furgotien the 
food, 

It is a mother's business to direct her daughter's educa- 
tion, taking the word in its broadest and only true sense. 
She cannot delegate it to any lortructor, She hopes to see 
her daughter like herself some day—a wife and a mother; 
she knows what cares devolve on hereelf in both capacities, 
and yet «he leaves her child, by mistaken kindness, igno- 
rant of their very nature, as well as the easiest way in 
which they can be met. She will have to direct her ser- 
vants; if she is never required to sweep, and dust, and 
bake for herself, she must be competent to know when 
these things are well done, or, if ill, where the fault lies 
and how it may be remedied, She will have to mend, and 
cut, and Ot her children's clothes, or else live at the mercy 
of others as regards real economy and thrift, or even in the 
exercise of an ingenious taste, She ought to be able to keep 
accounts, have a method in spending her time as well as 
her money, or neither will yield the happiness she might 
derive from them. Nursing the sick of her own household, 
caring for the poor of her neighborhood, training of her 
own children to usefulness—all these things enter into the 
life of every true woman, yet are ignored in what is now- 
adays thought to be a far superior system of education to 
that which gave them a first place in the “schooling” of 
our great-grandmothers, 

No wonder that the huxbands of this generation are forced 
to recommend their wives to ‘go to a cooking school, if one 
ean be found,” when the mothers are content (either to spare 
themselves trouble, or to comply with a false standard of 
gentility) to allow their daughters to become the mistress 
of a family as ignorant of the duties they thus assume as 
they would be of the routine of thelr husbaad's cuuuting- 
house, 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING, 


One of the most sensible things Mrs. Elizabeth Fry in- 
claded in her well-known “ Rules of Life” was, “ not to 
consider the time wasted which | spend daily in relaxation 
and amusement.” 

No one ever accomplished more than this earnest-minded 
Woman, in her day and generation, and how much of it 
was owing to the admirable plan which she preseribed for 
herself, including necessary rest and relaxation, no one is 
able to divine, To know how to divide Jack's work and 
play, eo that Jack may not fall into the threatened dulness 
of the rhymer, is & special art of life, When to lay aside 
the needle, to leave nursery cares, to cheek anxious plans, 
to rise up from the sewing-machine, a0 as not to leave duty 
undone, hor yet to neygieet recreation, te pot easily learned 

Hut we began to say that, while Winter evenings give 
time and quiet for thoughtful reading, summer lodyings 
and journeys must have their lighter eustenanes, and to 
point out some volumes of pure and simple fiction for our 
young lady friends, “ Kathie Brande," if they did not read 
it wheo it came unheralded from the press of the Harpers, 
will not disappoint the readers of ‘Rylvan Hoit's Daugh 
ter,"' the last stery by the same author, Then there ts 
‘The Laird of Norlaw," by Mistress Margaret Maitland, 
as we are always tempted to eall the writer of that charm- 
ing tale, ‘' The Poster Brothers” is sparkling, clever, and 
well-direeted ; and with a still deeper import we have the 
tales intended for those who are just commencing the actual 
journey of life, called * Onward" and * Home Memories," 
The first has mach the same scope as The Ministry of 
Life,” which we ulso include in our list, but is more vigcr- 
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ous, and less sketchy and diffuse. ‘‘ Home Memories” is 
charmingly simple in style, and deeply imbued with an 
earnest Christian spirit; we know of no better book fora 
school-girl old enough to be animated by pride aud ambi- 
tion to excel. 

In travels, there are several new volumes: Lady Mor- 
gan's sparkling diary, Bryant's letters, quiet and thought- 
ful as his poems, *' Dust and Foam,"' in an opposite style 
altogether, as the name would betoken, ‘' From New York 
to Delhi," and various others that will be admirable 
sequels to “Geography and the Use of the Globe,"’ as 
taught in our female seminaries. 

Next month we shall add to our list, as the publishers 
are already doing to theirs. 

HOUSE GARDENING—No, 7 
HINTS FOR THE ARRANGEMENT OF CUT FLOWERA, 

In the first place, choose your glasses well, You pro- 
cure suitable shapes and kinds for your viands, why not 
for your flowers? Why should claret, and port, and 
champagne, and water, have their own peculiar glass 
provided, and your flowers, whether dahlias or snow- 
drops, be confined to one? 

A lady who will have well-dressed flowers at all seasons 
She 
will valoly strive to make violets look well in the same 


of the year, must provide a variety of vases for them 


glass as that in which a «pray of moss-roses has gained 
eulogium ; nor will a cluster of geraniums oceupy her 
violet glass with graceful effect. It is not the price that 
should be your guide; a glass that costs a shilling, or lows, 
if of an elegaut shape and just proportions, will often sult 
the purpose better than one much bandsomer and more 
expensive, that is less elegant in form As a rule, we 
should say that, although some of the new fancy glass 
vases of different hues and with silver settings are ex- 
ceedingly beautifal and suitable for flowers, a clear, trans- 
parent glass, through which the form and coloring of 
the atema may be ween, ts far prettier—at least when but 
few sprays are in it; for when your group is to be com- 
posed of many varieties of flowers, and the stems become 
much intermixed and confused, they lose their graceful 
distinetness, and also sooner discolor the water. In such 
Cases Opaque Vases are perhaps better than transparent 
Well-formed baskets, them, are, for 
mixed flowers, 
elegant effect produced by four or five little semicirenlar 


with wet eand in 


very bewutiful; and we have seen an 
tin trovighs fixed on a stand (like one of those little fower- 
pot stands you see in windows), and diminishing in size 
as they rose, to ae to form & pyramid, These troughs, 
about an inch and « half deep and filled with wet sand, 
make a remarkably pretty arrangement for standing on # 
high ehiffont re or tripod Dut thie again remiods te of 
flowers must not only be well dreaged, but 


A etand of thie kind, which looks noble at 


another point 
well placed 

the side of a room where a good light falle on it, would 
have a very bad effect if it stood on & Work table; and the 
little glass of lightly-dressed fuwere which would grace 4 
work-table, would be poor-looking ip the extreme if placed 
in & situation where maga and size were required, In 
dressing such # stand as this, it is @ good plan to stick Into 
the sand in each trough, at fivet, only sprigs of green 

myrtle, geranium leaves, arbor-vit@, lignum-vitw, and 
other firm, supporting shrabs, which will not soon fade ; 
then introduce your bright blossoms and berries, carefully 
blending and contrasting your colors, and taking care that 
your whole is well balanced, and not heavier looking ou 
one side than the other, but forming a perfeet pyramid; 
then you will fad that you have a treasure of beauty—a 
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thing on which the eye of every one who enters your room 
will fix at once; and if it should so happen that you have 
a shabby carpet on your floor, or any other unsightly ob- 
ject, you may be watinfled that it will attract no notice 
whilst your lovely fower-stand is in its beauty. And to 
keep it in its beauty for a week or more without renewal, 
you have only to stand it on a@ tray at night, and pour 
fresh water into the troughs, which will refresh the sweet 
blossums, and keep it moist and fresh, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


1, How to remove Stains from Marble,—Nothing is more 
vexatious than to find a stain of oll, vinegar, or even the 
yellow tint that soap and water will sometimes communi- 
cate, upon the handsome marble slab of a costly piece of 
furniture that will last you for years, Marble mantel- 
pleces, hearths, tops of sideboards, tables, washstands, etc., 
should be kept clean with as little wetting as possible. 
When washing is really necessary, soap and water only 
should be used, with a sponge and flannel, after which the 
surface is to be wiped thoroughly dry with soft linen 
cloths, Washstand tops are often spoiled by the water 
which is left to lie on them every day. Stains of grease, 
oil, or smoke are removed by covering the spot with a 
paste made of powdered pipe-clay and fuller’s earth mixed 
with strong soap-lye. A thick coat is to be laid on, and a 
moderately warm flat-iron placed over it until it dries, 
after which it should be washed off, and the operation 
must be repeated until the stain has entirely disappeared. 

2. Signs af the Times.—We often talk of the luxurious 
living of ancient Greece and Rome, and shake our wise 
heads over the descriptions of the dwellings occupied by 
these Sybarites; buat we are fast gaining upon them, when 
such an advertisement as thix, which we cut by chance 
from a daily paper, is too frequent to excite surprise or 
even curiosity :— 

“Wil be sold, on Thursday, at 
Avenue, the farniture of the elegant house, No. 35, 

Drawing-room.—Rosewood carved furniture by Roux ; 
bahl cabinet, chairs, sofas en guile, covered with ruby 
and gold satin damask; curtains of raby entre and gold 
border; splendid consolsa with elegant mantel and pier 
mirrors of extra size, in carved gilt frames ; rosewood easy 
chairs; reception chairs of very unique finish ; two large 
bronze statuettes of the ‘Master Workman,’ imported to 
order by Tiffany; gold clock and candelabras, together 
with other works of art; two elegant landscapes by Nes- 
maith; hens, ducks, and chickens, by Herring; farmyard, 
by Leman; chasing the buffalo, by Ranney; rabbit and 
the Pickwick, by Hays, ete 

Dining-room,—Spanish walnut extension table; extra 
large, «plendid, carved sideboard, buffet, ete.; carved 
frame walnut mirrors; elaborately carved Spanish chairs 
in black walnut and moquette, by Roux; splendid round 
cornered rosewood exhibition plano; beautiful bronzes; 
*The Chaise,’ dogs, horses, ete.; black walnut dining- 
room chairs covered in green plush ; elegant painting’ of 
the Dusseldorf school, also of American artists; large size 
Verd antique statuettes, etc.; china, glass, ete, 

Lirary.—Bovkease ia black walnut; chairs and library, 
carved and plain table; statuettes, clocks, ete.; ‘The 
Spectacles,’ by Mr. Spencer; Old Monk, date 1620, and 
other fine paintings and works of art which will be more 
fully described in catalogue. 

Front Bedroom.—Elegant cherub carved high back 
rosewood bedsteads, chairs, ete., to match, all en euife, 
with elegant marine blue and silver silk brocatelle covers, 
ete.; curtains to mateh; duchess and Psyche glass in 
carved rosewood ; clocks, ete. 


Street, near —— 








Back Bedroom.—Elegantly carved consol bureau and 
giass to ceiling; carved rosewood bedsteads; an amour, 
@ic, ete. etc.; head by Greuse; ‘Washing Feet,’ supposed 
to be by Paul Veronese, 

Small Bedroomn.—Duchess bedstead, chairs in elegantly 
carved rowewood, ete.” 

If there is any place where a trace of republican sim- 
plicity is left, aad its inhabitants have any desire to know 
how at least one-third of the population of our large cities 
live, they have only to read the above. Of course, the 
dress, table, etc., of the family corresponds in expensive- 
ness, and by far the greater part of thone residing in this 
style, were reared outside of uilver-forkdom, and in regious 
where chamber carpets, and doubtless toilet sets, were 
unknown. This is the strangest aspect of all. 


8 To Cleanse the Hair, and Prevent ite Falling Out.— 
We give the simplest and safest preparation known to us; 
Take two large handfuls of rosemary leaves, a piece of 
common soda about the size of a bazel-nut, and a drachm 
ofcamphor. Put it in a jug, pour on it a quart of boiling 
water, and cover it closely to keep the steam in. Let it 
stand for twelve bours, then strain it, and add a wine- 
glassful of rum, It is then ready for use, If the hair 
falls off much, the wash ought to be applied to the roots, 
with a piece of sponge every other day, taking care to wet 
the skin thoroughly. Then rub dry with a towel, brush 
well, and use only as much pomade as will keep down the 
short hairs, as the wash makes the hair soft and glossy. 
This will keep good for several months in bottles well 
corked, and a piece of camphor in each. 

4. Mechlin Lace.—We confess to a partiality for this 
delicate and lady-like point, so much in use for the abun- 
dant frills that surround the faces, and shade the fair necks 
of those old family beauties, known to us only by their 
portraits. 

In former days Mechlin was renowned for its lace manu- 
factures. For a century and more it held supremacy in 
the markets of Europe, and the Mechlin lace was con- 
sidered the perfection of that article, commanding by far 
the highest prices, and being the source of a large revenue 
to its fabricators. It has, however, fallen off very con- 
siderably of late years, in supply and demand. While 
this lace is not so fine as that which is made at Brussels, 
itis much more durable, and, therefore, of more intrinsic 
value as an article of use. In regard to lace not produced 
by hand, that which ‘s known as bobbia-net may be said 
to surpass every other branch of human industry in the 
complex ingenuity of ite machinery ; one of the ‘spotting 
frames,'’ as they are termed, being as much beyond the 
most curious chronometer, in multiplicity of mechanical 
device, as that is beyond a common hand-saw. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 








Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children's wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 
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Ordera, acoompanted by checks for the proposed expen 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Baq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money ta frat 
received, Netther the Editor nor Publisher will be account 
able for loasea that may occur tn remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by « note of the height, complexion, sad general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice, Drews 
goods from Levy's or Kwans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantilias, or 
talmas, from Brodie's, 61 Canal Btreet, New York ; bon 
nets from T, White & Co.'s; Jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell's, Philadelphia, 

Whan goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back, When the goods are sont, the transaction must be 
oousidered foal, 





DESCRIPTION OF #TREL PASHION-PLATE FOR 
JULY, 


Tuta graceful group la arranged to dieplay costumes sone 
sonable for the month and place of general resort, the som 
tide 

Fig. 1 \« chiefly noticeable for the out of door wraps, 
which would make a stroll on the plage, or hard beach 
suuds, Jost possible in evening-drews, The dress, itself, is 
of white muslin, with wrought flounces of delicate needle 
work, The burnous, or clouk, is of some light material 
(See Chitehat), in broad stripes of Alpine currant, black 
and brown; the hood of silk, shade Alpine currant, with 
appropriate fringe, Leghorn bat; very low crown and 
drooping brim, with a fall of delicate black lace tied lightly, 
#0 ae ty shade the head but not to disarrange the bair, 

Pig. 2.—Walking-dress of mohair, in narrow Bayadere 
stripes, brown and white; the skirt has a tablier trimming 
formed of green silk puffings, graduated in width, and di- 
vided by a band of the dress material, with silk buttons to 
correspond; the corsage is round, trimmed in the same 
style; sleeves with bandsand caps. Chip bonnet trimmed 
by rows of green daisies without foliage. 

Fig. 3.—Dinuer-dress of white grenadine, trimmed by a 
broad riobon, Aipine rose in color; fringe of the same, 
mixed with whit. on the berthé, 

Fig, 4.—Dress of pale stone-colored barége, with a polka 
spot in satin; trimmed wita Eugenie blue ribbon. 

MONTHLY REPORT FROM GENIN’S BAZAAR. 
(See engraving, page 5.) 

Tue plate we describe is the first of a series to appear 
from month to month, already announced as ‘‘a feature” in 
the regular provision for our readers who are distant from 
the centre of fashion in the large cities, and especially for 
any who may wish to send their orders from a distance. 
For a better understanding of the establishment itself, see 
Chitchat for the month. 

This Report from the “ Ladies’ Robe Department” in- 
cludes the essentials of a morning toilet. 

The robe is chosen for the season, an exquisitely wrought 
French muslin, with double skirt; the needlework is 
equally flue on the skirt ana body, and would not suffer 
by comparison with the embroidered sets intended for full 
dress, A shock of broad biae ribbon confines it at the 
waist, 

The cap is also of needle-work, with blue ribbons. 

Cambric handkerchief, with a deep hem and a single 
richly-wrought corner, a convolvulus, with leaves and 
tendrils, 

A choice of slippers i« given, The fret of bronze kid, 
with an applique pattern io blue silk aad chalo-stiteh; 





bine esitin bow. The second of quilted blue satin, with a 
ruche and rosette of the same. 
ORGANDIE DRESS. 
(See engraving, page 6.) 

A THIPLe skirt; the trimming is a quilling of «ilk or rib. 
bon, of the same shade as the polka spot, bright blue, on « 
stone- colored ground ; the corsage la low and plain, witha 
flehu of cape, to be worn over it at dinner, or in the street, 
the ends crossing in front; sleeves loose and flowing 

CHILDREN'S DRESSES, 
(See engraving, page 7.) 


Vig. l.Dress of white pigué, & material mach resem: 
bling Marseilles, but wot quite ae heavy, and therefore 
more wultable for the present season; the trimminy |e of 
linen Wrought grelota, on & Barrow band of gimp, The 
basque haa & bretelle, formed by & bine band of pigu, 
quilled on ina point, Halr turned back from the forehead 
in natarval ourla; the band je of ribbon, with an elastic 
cord run inte each edge; bow to the right 

Vig. 2.—taeque aod skirt of white cambric laid in large 
box plaite, with cambric edging sewn on Gat, after the fieh 
jon of quilles, The sleeves arranged in the same way 

Vig, 3.—Child's walking-dress; dress of bine barge 
Bimple coat of biack silk, Gtiing lightly to the figure; the 
cape in honey-comb stitch, and both cape and evat trimmed 
by « band of black velvet, Brown Leghorn hat, of the 
new mushroom shape (to be found at Genin's), with a dat 
bow on top and fll of black lace around the brim, 

Pig. 4.-—Simple and childlike dress, intended for later in 
the season, The material is fine cashmere, shade Alpine 
rose; the skirt is plain, with side pieces of silk, a darker 
shade, edged by grelots; a plain piece of the same forms a 
cheminette in front; the sleeves ure trimmed to correspond. 
Shoulder knots and sash of the deeper shade, For a winter 
dress, of dark cashmere or merino, make the applications 
bows of black velvet. 

HOODS FOR SEA VOYAGE AND SEA-SHORE. 
(See engravings, pages 8, 9.) 

Now that a sea voyage is as common every year as a trip 
to the sea-shore once was, our styles for a comfortable hood 
will be appreciated by those who have felt the want of such 
an article. 

No. 1 is of dark brown, green, or blue silk; the upper 
point or fanchon, the curtain, and the brim, trimmed with 
a quilling of ribbon the same shade. It is a becoming as 
well as serviceable shape, and the short, round corners 
make it decidedly new, as is also 

No, 2. Capeline of silk or barége for a summer voyage; 
the hood is of the same p<ttern as that worn on the burnonus 
mantles; a silk cord, passing through the hem, draws it 
loosely around the face, and is tied with pretty tassels be- 
low the chin. The cape protects the throat and neck from 
sun-buru, and has a ruffle of the same material. 


HEADDRESS. 


(See engraving, page 12.) 
Tne braid is of crimson chenille, artistically twined ; 
heavy tassels of crimson chenille, with rings of gold cord 
above and below. 


NEW STYLES OF DRESSING THE HAIR. 
(See engravings, pages 10, 11,) 
No. 1.—Divide the hair through the centre, from forehead 
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to neck; divide each half again, and turn the front bair 
back from the forehead in a twist ronleau, passing over the 
ear; back portion in a large, low puff. 

No. 2.—Hair parted through the middle lengthwise, as 
before; the sides divided in two; front hair divided again 
in two rolls; back hair in a massive cable, ending at tue 
back of the head in two puffs. 


-_—— 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FORK JULY. 


Geyin's Bazaar needs no fresh introduction to our regu- 
lar subscribers, and indeed to any one who has ever read 
the prints or shopped in the marble palaces of New York 
City. We were among the first to notice its creation, our 
first visit having been paid when the experiment was being 
carried into execution in one store, with its various counters 
devoted to the different phases of its contemplated trade, 
‘These counters have been developed into regularly organ- 
ized departments, and the one saloon extended to four. 

We commence this month a regular report from the still 
increasing establishment, to be continued monthly, and 
representing each department in turn. 

Those to whom time is a consideration (and it ought to 
be to every one, the dweller up-town as well as the country 
lady or the passing traveller), only those who practice eco- 
nomy in time as well as money, can appreciate the advan- 
tage of being able to select their own bonnet while their 
husband is ambling before the great mirrors of the hat de- 
partment, with shy masculine vanity that pretends not to 
care a button for a becoming shape, and the tedious process 
of fitting children’s shoes, hats, or onter garments is con- 
ducted for them by an experienced person in the adjoining 
saloon, This is the édea of the Bazaar, a shop, or succession 
of shops as at Genin's, where a variety of goods usually dis- 
tributed the length and breadth of Broadway are arranged 
under one roof, one government, and can be included in 
one bill. 

The Bazaar has now twenty-two distinct departments, 
which we shall take up from month to month, four of 
which only can be accommodated in the original room, 
the breadth and depth of the usual up-town store; and 
this will give our readers some idea of its rapid extension. 
In room No. 2 we find the department from which the re- 
port for July is made, and to this we confine ourselves for 
the month, 

Robes, or, as they were once called, wrappers, are now 
worn by young as well as matron!y ladies and invalids for 
morning dress, ‘Our French cousins” cali them peignoirs, 
and they may be made the most attractive of the day's cos 
tumes, As a general thing they are open to the waist, 
which fits lightly and easily to the figure, and is confined 
by a sash, or cord and tassels. The under skirt may be 
plain, tucked, or wrought, or a combination of the last asin 
our elegant design. The robes themselves range from the 
almply-trimmed chintz to the wrought muslin we have de- 
scribed. At this season of the year they are chiefly made 
in French chintz, printed lawns, muslins, and organdies, 
plain colored materials, white nansook, and cambric, em- 
broidered or trimmed with ruffles of the same. There are 
also white and colored muslin breakfast-jackets, to be worn 
over a dress, and dressing sacques of stouter material, to 
be found in this department. For a watering-place break- 


fast, a morning-robe is considered indispensable; the cap 
may be omitted at pleasure. Cambric, Marseilles, or piqué 
sets (collar, sleeves, etc.) are usually worn for breakfast; 
as we have often mentioned, embroidered mu-lin or lace is 
out of place; Valenciennes inserting and edging is, how- 











ever, chiefly used in breakfast-caps, alone or in combina- 
tion with cambric, 

Travelling-dresses this season are almort universally of 
mohair or silk and linen fabrics, We have by us a sheet of 
thirteen designs in mohair, plain and chineé stripes, cheques, 
and figures, in a variety of shades, chiefly brown, drab, 
green, blue, and fawn, the favorite colors for’all travelling 
equipments. The silk and loen or linen and worsted 
fabrics are known by different names, but are chiefly culled 
chaliies, 

The favorite bonnets for travelling are rceugh-and-ready 
straws, which this year come in excellent shapes, and are 
trimmed with dark brown, green, or blue silk or ribbon, 
in a plain or solid shade. Their chief rivals are the drawn 
hats of the silky fabric known as “ pine-apple,"’ which may 
be defined as a silken grass-cloth, very transparent and 
light ; the shapes are comfortable, and the plain tint of the 
material is brightened by bright ribbons, used in the cap 
and strings. 

Travelling-bonnets naturally bring us to summer man- 
tles, intended for the same purpose. The materials we 
have spoken of for travelling-dresses have replaced the 
light cloths of the spring, Brodie bas even made up some 
in the clear, light pine-apple muslin, which is the coolest 
of all serv:ceable materials. The shapes are very ample, 
the burnous or cloak being preferable at this season to the 
closer Raglan or basque; this is, however, a matter of 
personal taste. 

We must make especial mention of the delicate, youth- 
ful, bride-like white barege mantles, of Brodie’s manufac- 
ture, so well suited to watering-places, and the light volantes 
and robes of the season, elegant enough for full dress, and 
sufficiently simple for a school-girl—an almost impossible 
union at first sight. The shape is admirable, wide, and 
flowing; the trimming a simple futing of ribbon or silk, 
white, or in any delicate shade. 

Lace mantillas are worn more than ever the present 
season, for the street, as well as in full dress, When a 
lady asks for thread lace, in veil, barbe, or mantilla, she 
is usually shown French Chantilly, end must pay accord- 
ingly. The prices range from $100 to $1000 for a single 
mantie, As there are comparatively few who can afford 
this expenditure, excellent imitations have been effected. 
Pusher lace, or hand-wrought French point, can be afforded 
from $10 to $100. A very good mantle, equally graceful 
in design and shape, and to be told by very few people, 
when in wear, from Chantilly, can be had of Brodie’s im- 
portation from $20 to $50. He can place it side by side 
with some of his costliest thread laces, and at a yard’s dis- 
tance only extraordinary skill and experience could tell 
the difference. Pusher lace is real, because it is all it 
undertakes to be; it is only an émitation in design and 
style. These are the two laces most used in mantles. The 
shapes are varied ; square and pointed, with one, two, and 
three flounces, with a light hood or bow of lace at the back, 
suited to all heights, ages, and figures, from the plain half 
shawl to the most ample volante. There are also various 
inferior points and some English Chantilly laces imported 
by the same establishment, where they busy themselves 
already with velvets and cloths, for autumn wear, as we 
drape ourselves in lace or barége. 

Wrought maslin mantles, or some delicate tint of Marsel 
line, are also worn, and very girlish and tasteful they are, 
the only objection to them being the necessity of calling in 
the aid of the laundress at every second or third wearing. 
Light summer shawls, in printed patterns, on a white or 
clear, delicate ground-tint, of challie, barge, and grena- 
dine, are much worn. Fassion. 
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BEWARE OF THE THORNS. 


vol. Lrx.—9 97 
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THE SARAGOSBA. 


(From the establiahment of G, Baonrn, 5) Canal Street, New York, Drawn by L. T. Voter, from setual articles 
of costume. } 


Tris \s one of & Variety of modes made of the eame general materials, characterized by the hood and trimming, whieh 
are eo greatiy admired, Home are shawlehaped, The material employed in their construction are pineapple clothe, 
mohair fabrion, ete. | they are all trimmed with a quilling of the same, This new atyle of quilling, madewy indenting a 
groove longitudinally through the Mating near the edges, adda much beauty to the garment, and with the tassels forme 
the ornament of the burncus 
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MONTHLY REPORT 
From Ganin’s Basaan, 507 and 613 Broadway, New York. 
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CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT, 


(See description, page 191.) 
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SUMMER BONNET.—No. 2. 


SUMMER BONNET.—No. 1. 
































FANCY RIBBON HEADDRESS. 
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STYLES OF FANCY PLAITS FOR VELVET. 
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TRAVELLING RETICULE, 
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